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INTRODUCTION 


These Addresses have been already printed m India, and 
translated into two native languages They are reproduced 
for English leadeis, for the following reasons They ad- 
mirably reflect the mind and character of the writer, a mind 
and character of singular beauty his friends could desne 
for him no more fitting memorial They illustrate, too, 
the spirit in which he undertook and carried on for twenty- 
five years the important and novel woik of educating the 
princes and nobles of Katlnawai Also, it is believed that 
their simplicity and seriousness and directness of speech 
and purpose will make them helpful to others, who may 
read them foi guidance and counsel, as they were to many 
of those who heard them spoken This short introduction 
is written to help the reader to realise why and to whom 
they weie spoken, and what manner of man he was who 
spoke them 

Chestei Macnaghten was born m 1843 His grandfathei, 
Sir Francis Macnaghten, was a Judge at Calcutta His 
father, Mr Elliot Macnaghten, went out at sixteen to India 
m 1823, after five years at Rugby, and became an officer 
of the Supreme Court at Calcutta He left India m 1838, 
was elected a Director of the East India Company in 1841, 
and on the assumption of the Government of India by the 
Ciown m 1859, became a member of the Secretary of 
State’s Council He was a man of much natural ability, 
quickness of perception, determination, and general force 
of chaiactci These qualities Chester inherited, tempered 


XI 
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by the sweet gentleness and absolute unselfishness of his 
mother, whoso character was doubtless m las thoughts 
when ho Wole the address entitled ‘‘Gentle,* His mind 
in boyhood and youth was bright and active, but his bodily 
With wras feeble. Ho suffered severely and continually 
from asthma He could not go to Harrow-, as was intended, 
and moit of Ins tune before Cambridge was spent at 
Bonolmrcb with Mr Edmund Venables, <afbrw aids Canon 
of Lincoln 3 He went up to Trinity College, Cambridge, 
m 18G2, and read foi Classical Honours, but bis woik was 
sadly interrupted by illness, and m 1861 he want out to 
India for the sake of the voyage, and was away sk month** 
However, in I860, in spite of all, he was twelfth in the 
second ch c s of the Classical Tripos The wuterof thesJ 
limes, with whom, though only one month his senior, 1m 
read classhs for the twcho months btfoic his Tripos (mid 
for whom the priceless possession of his p'rfi ot frt< mkhip 
dates from then), had abundant opportunity to jttdgt of 
the excellent quality of his scholarship. Ill's Latin writing, 
especially his \ cre\ was, like lus Engle h pure and sound 
and simple Helmed Virgil best of classical w-ritem Ho 
had exquisite taste in literature, as m other things If 
he had hud health, and been able to read more widely, 
Inn place in the Tripos would have been n high one. He 
went out to India in May' I860, and in June was apjKimtcd 
tutor to the present Maharaja of Derbhangu, then nine 
year*- old. TnDecemb'r bSTO he became the fust head of 
the Ikikumar College at Kajkot, in J\ at hi tear, and at this 
post he rein uned, except for occasion d vbit» to Enel and, 

* Ciiesn Vt'nvbk'* u"'( «i* Jmw in Ir'-’j -“lb ha? s c ngilvr 
" 6’tuHi “ r stt (dung j>rjas' to tea a «nd t Imr u*u- h«n?n a 
“>i ms* m n vd.o v“s regard -l will* f*«h ..ffe-tiouit cl hr 
latyfi rtrw’f of fn«iK Uncord *'* 1 i, giad-d }e ad'.q, r i~' 

' >>? f- V'css, ibn is fr«-* fro n a'l ( tlTavaym ioj Met J /»<*! ►an* 
’‘itist ths m ■'(< intl'.'t' i s* of Ph pm and I »*t*Jy rPtr*'8 > f 
“c a-U>i u* t !,*M> k'o* *>-vd to any yoany p -.a. 1 * «tih *d* > 6 

* f,si r tv* f*i- t* 
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until tlie end His work was wearing, and anxious, and “ 
continuous , but he loved it, and love gave strength 'When 
we thought of the frailty of Ins bodily frame, we wondered 
at the unflagging zeal, the indomitable spirit, with which 
foi so many years he taught and trained, in mind and body, 
boys who all needed so much of his care, and we^e of such 
different ages, and habits, and disposition He joined 
m their games, having until latterly no European colleague 
or assistant , taught them to play cricket, even football , 
rode with them daily Ranjitsmhji, who has since won 
fame on English cricket-fields, learnt cricket from him 
He introduced them to some of the best things m English 
literature (as the addresses and his speech-day programmes 
bear witness), as well as in their own Above all, he 
accustomed them to high thoughts and noble aims, and 
taught them to think that the best thing for them was 
to live foi otheis He undet stood them, he cared for them 
as lus friends , and with the wonderful fascination of his 
sympathetic and loving nature he won a response of love 
from them He came home at the end of 1892, m rather 
broken health, and with some thought of retiring, but 
a long rest refieshed him, and he went back again in the 
autumn of 1894 to finish his time He was very happy 
after returning, and improved in health, and wrote last 
October 1 most gratefully of his “admirable colleague” 
Mr Waddmgton (by whom his place had been filled during 
his absence), who “was absent last term,” he says, “but 
“will be back m a week, and wall relieve me of the physical 
“ strain altogether ” and he adds, “ We quite hope to hold 
“ on now until the end of my service, and are both glad 
“ we came back to work , for we now see, more clearly than 
“ we saw then, that it was the right thing to do It is 
“a gieat thing to go on and not stop till one must” The 
end was not far oft His illness (peritonitis) was a icry 
short one. He did his work m the College on Thursday, 

%*c , October 1805 
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ami llm nr\t Monday, Febriury lOtli, 3 jc was at rest, lie 
was twice married, First, jn 1872, to T^iKIh, daughter 
of the Bcv, C L Uodghinson, of IVnith, m Turuohedtm. 
lie became . i widower m 18^0 In IKS 2 be numb <! f>twm 
I'Vmcr Ivndoi h, daughter of Mr James John kmloih, of 
K/ur, in Kincardineshire, who pnniUi him »Shc livt ^ 
mill him m the grateful tummihrance of those forvhmn 
both of them wrought and thought, so m tm }o.tj*,wjth one 
mind, together 

Tin following account of Chester Maenaghb n’s work 
in India is taken from lltc ^tmes of Mn} Hth, 18 'H}; 

“ The Kathiawar chiefs , in mourning for an Knelt dmian 
“who, during a full qunrtoi of n century, has been to them 
“a friend and guide If is no high official who* * lo « tin \ 
“lament. Chest* r Mm might en was neither a endian, 
“nor a soldiei, not a ' Political’ of ain sort ; but a simple 
“Cambridge scholar belonging to the edmaticm'd service, 
‘ which Ins done so miwh to render British ruio a ble^mg 
“ instead of a hardship to India. fkantv ns are tlu hoiinnis 
“aw nnle'd bj our Government to that noble service, ti ha t 
1 a hold on t ho hearts of the people, which from fim* 1 
“to tune manifests, itself in striking wav s. Ur Unlf is 
““till a household word m main Bengal homer,; the 
“prevent head of the Madras Christ mn College is tin 
“first representative member ohtted to Council h> the 
“ almost entire!} iiou-Chnstmn constituency rJ the Mmlra- 
“ Cmvers By, Ur Wil on's name is coupled with that of 
“Wordsworth ill the abortion tie rnm mbruiwo t>f one 
** go Deration of students after nnotkr in Bomhiy, To 
‘ ( itwifr Manughteii was n signed a to-k even harder 
“thin thc-e men perform ! d Ik was cent into a t'riiPey 
“Injond diriofc British control, to introduce *dti Uom 
“on the Kwelnh public school model for th* 4 on* of el i< f 
“ who did not w wit it, wtd wlm i lung to tin ir old tr ohth>n 
“ .vith a ? treeirtli of <me*»r\ itism md noun m tliooiintg, 
v,nd seanMy upuikd in Indi i Tt-i.lt By tvuoH fsv f 
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“of devoted and tactful laboui be accomphslied bis task, 
“and be bas now died at bis post 
“ In 1866 Mr Chester Macnagbten came to India as 
“tutor to the young Maharaja of Darbhanga. He so 
“trained up that nobleman as to leave ummpaned all tlie 
“ traditions of a great Hindu family, and the Maharaja 
“stood forwaid fiom bis entry on manhood the leadei 
“ of the orthodox party m Bengal A seat m the Viceroy’s 
“ Council and the decorative honours by which the Sovereign 
* marks her appreciation of distinguished merit among her 
“ Indian subjects beai witness to the services rendered by 
“ the Maharaja to his countrymen and to the ruling power ” 
The writer, after alluding to the Mayo College, in- 
stituted at Ajmir, under the auspices of Lord Mayo, and 
completed m 1875, goes on to say — 

“ On the establishment of the similar college for 
“Kathiawar, 2 Mr Chestei Macnagbten v'as invited from 
“ Bengal by the chiefs, acting on the lecommendation of 
“Sir James Peile, as its first head He took cliaige in 
“ December 1870, and was thus the pioneer of the public- 
“ school education of the feudatoiy chiefs 
“ Some idea of the objects set before him, and of the 
“ difficulties until which he had to contend, may be gathered 
“from Sir James Peile’s speech at the opening ceremony 
“He pointed out that among the chiefs then present 
“ there was an elder generation who had grown up m the 
“ wild life left by the Mogul anarchy, and a younger 
“generation come to join the life of an institution ‘which 
“‘will differ in no essential point from an English public 
“ * school ’ The elder generation had taken part m the 
“ old practice of literally ‘ going out ’ ( balm -watia) against 
“their enemies, or as a piotest against real or fancied 
“ wrongs They had heaid from tlieir fathers of the 
“ annual Maiatha raids or 1 rounds of the countiy ’ (mull- 
“ qm) which foimed the regulai sj stem of collecting the 
“land revenue m Kathiawai before the establishment of 
1 The Kathiawar College was opened m January 1871 
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“tin British proUu torate ‘To a country distracted with 
4 ‘internal feuds and crushed by external violence we 
“ ‘ P" r e pence, and tint puiec Ims never since been broken 
“ Alow* with peace came the opportunity of development, 
“‘and, I will add,’ said Sir James TVile, * the necessity of 
“ ‘ progress. Tor war* and fewte nix'* m some seme a safety - 
valve to the growth of the population. In guarantee tug 
“‘peace, therefore, we took upon ourselves a grave 
rc< ponMlnhtj that the country should not stand Mill’ 
“The progress of Kathiawar compelled a corresponding 
“ id van co in education among the sons of the chiefs JJo 
“begged them to believe that we urged a publics hoo] 
"education upon them ‘ because we have cursives 
“ ' experienced its tonic virtue Imt them believe that the 
“‘men who have comjueicd and now administer India, 
“‘and that those who rule the British Empire at home, 
“‘have been unhesitatuiglv s<nt to public schools from 
“‘even safer homes than their 5 Let them feel oMurcd 
‘“that this College rightly med will become the Mronged 
“‘bulwark of tluir rights, that the students will not be 
“‘educated into pedants or Anglicized out of sympathy 
‘“with the traditions of their father-, and the habits of 
‘“their people. Wo shall discipline their bodies in the 
‘“manliness and hardihood of the English public school 
iJ/ hoy IVe shall teacli them to value justice and uphold 
'“it, even to their personal ios* We shall show than it 
“‘is better to colhct wealth for thur people then for 
“ 1 them c el\es It will be our nun to make thrm wrer than 
“ ‘ the 4 r sulucdr, and yet to prepare them to listen to the 
“ * voice of pnblit judgment on thur own acts ’ 

“This was the work M«t before Mr Macntighten in 
“ WTO Mr Macnaghten found that if he was to carry 
“it out 1m numt be very pain nl, of the chub 

* dreaded the intimate of the t’olhge on their In in , «mna 
“of the prince^es would have prrfimd to five mi thur 
“ov.n liv»s rather then allow thur tons to enbr it Even 
“when the mo l enlighten* d of the chiefs tegm mm by 
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“ one to send their boys, the young nobles were attended 
“each by a tail of retainers armed to the teeth Their 
“kinsmen and vassals insisted on mounting guaid all 
“night outside the apaitments of the heirs-apparent, lest 
“ they should be murdered by the followers of rival houses 
“ Each boy had also a Polonius to advise him, an influence 
“that often thwarted the discipline of the College and 
“kept Ins lady-mothei m a fever of anxiety by daily 
“letters home Mr Macnaghten gradually persuaded the 
“chiefs to bring down these retinues to one or two 
“ attendants foi each lad, and to dispense with the courtly 
“ mentors altogether As he won his way into their con- 
“ fidence, the College was enlarged fiom time to time by 
“the liberality of the chiefs until it formed a handsome 
“two-storied quadrangle Each boy has rooms as at our 
“ universities, but on an ampler scale As the young chiefs 
“came undei his influence, Macnaghten inspired them 
“ with a pride m the College games and u ith an ambition 
“to form a squadron of mounted volunteers He thns 
“appealed to the sporting and military tastes which are 
“hereditary instincts with the Indian anstocracy He 
“put them into a picturesque uniform, drilled them as 
“ troopers, and stirred them to supply the honorary escort 
“ on State occasions It was Ins wont to nde forth with 
“ the brilliant young cavalcade to meet the political agent 
“and accompany him into Rajkot, or to convoy him a few 
“ miles on his way when leaving 1 The College cricket team 
“ would hold a respectable place m any country One of 
“its members, Ranjitsmhji, of the princely house of 
“Jamnagar, is at this moment one of the finest batsmen 
“ m England The chief of Limn, after he left the College 

1 Latterly the “honorary escort" was only furnished on the 
occasion of the visit of very high officials, such as the Governor 
or Commander -311 Chief In this connection it may be mentioned 
that their Royal Highnesses tho Duke and Duchess of Connaught 
twice visited the College, and in December 1889 gave away the 
prizes 
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,, mul succeeded to hi-, feudatory throne, corin’ to liajkot 
“to play the College with an eleven of Jus clansmen 
“trained by him- elf Nor was book work neglected 
“Almost every one of tho hundred mul -event v joung 
11 chiefs and nobles who passed under Mr MaenaghWh 
' care hue signalised their accession to power In spreading 
“schools, dispensaries, and useful public works throughout 
“ their state- Some of them, like the chiefs of Bhamwgar 
“and Gondttl, have constructed railway* at their own 
“charge,* and rendered their states models of feudatory 
“administration, 

“‘The result of nil this.’ a late political ngvnt writes to 
“us, ‘is a contrast between the chief of toalav and the 
‘“chief of isao which is nstoni-hing. I knew' many of 
‘“the old men Some were log mul rimtteied by indul- 
“ * gent e Others w ere fine, dignified fellows, but unlettered, 
“ ‘ narrow, and not too just to their people Now yon may 
'“pick out a do<en of bright intelligent young rulers, 
‘“various in character, but all impressed with the respon- 
“‘fduhty of living and of ruling— several of timm, suich 
“ 1 as (Jondal end tho lamented iJlmunngar, r<. dly noble 
“ ‘ -pints Gondftl is devoted to medical scicno 1 , and has 
1 ‘just armed m England to place In* brir at Eton and 
‘“Ins brother at the Medical College in Edinburgh 
‘“University I wa- with Jlhaunigur in the tram vrium 
‘“he went to Cambridge to recuve his ELD. As we 
‘“passed t trii hamlet, with its little °pir , he siid tbonght- 
‘“fully, “Tint i= what I like to nas : ev»rv village ha 4 i*< 
“ * “ temple of God.” On one occasion, w he n an English 
“ ‘ rniway'-nnn vsn very ill at hr- cipitnl, th< Midway* 
“‘went to **t with him On leaving, his Ifjghm s quietly 
“‘remarked, “Do you read your Bibb, Mr - — 1 1 I'ojh' 
“ ‘ ” y on do * 5 

“Vit thw-e two chief- gnw up ortho-dot Iftndin, and 
“throughout Mr Muenatdtten’s tjn <rte: of a r ('fury ulurd 

‘ TtsUr i'dnh d Mwrtf, P (.* < ”H b i/h‘ 

■»{ hi men » r- t,» Jtijlo*-, 


will 
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“of the College of Nobles theie never was a, suspicion 
“ that he abused then affection for linn to try to shake 
“their faith He had the rare power of mspning them 
“ with the noblest impulses of the Christian religion and 
“the English public school without undermining their 
“ old faith or weakening its practical influence on then 
“ lives In Febi uary, when addiessmg the students on the 
“death of lus first pupil, the Maharaja of Bkaunagar, he 
“ faithfully declared that the lesson of that princely life 
“was to live for otbeis, and not for ourselves Indeed, 
“the College speeches of this manly Englishman always 
“ struck a keynote of piety which few head masters would 
“ventuie upon m an English public school ‘It seems 
“‘indeed stiange,’ he said m lus New Year’s address on 
“the 6th of last January, 1 ‘that the shadows of this world 
“ ‘ should have such influence over our minds, when we 
“‘think of the infinitely greater importance of the life 
“‘which is not of this w r orld Just think only one call 
“ 1 from God— and m a moment all our possessions, our 
“ 1 friends, our houses, our money, our bodies, must be left 
“ ' behind , while our souls, which alone cannot be destroyed, 
“ ‘ shall live on for ever Resolve, therefore, to live for 
“‘the things which are real and divine’ There are 
“ sentences even more pathetic — too pathetic indeed for a 
“secular article like the present Macnaghten lived Ins 
“ whole, life with his students, and showed lus whole nature 
“to them He never destroyed a Hindu pupil’s faith , yet 
“ he could speak to Hiudus of the things unseen and eternal 
“woth a father’s confidence that his words w r ould enter 
“their hearts” 

Mr Waddmgton, who w-orked with Macnaghten, and has 
succeeded lum as Pnucipal of the College, spoke, at the 
annual prize-giving, soon aftei his death, as follows — 

“To many of those w r ho, like in j self, have only known 

1 i c., Gth January, 18% 

\u\ b* 
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“the Oolf< ip- for a comparative]} short time, it m not 
“ peril tps easv to realise the gioatneas mid the difficulty 
“of (lie woik which Mr Maomghten earned out, tjukth 
“owl unolitiudM.lv, but none the less thoroughly and 
“ cfiiuently, during the earlier vears of his comitchon 
with Kathiawar Those who only see the fmiblnd 
‘ achievement are perhaps apt to ignore or to make light 
“ of the labour, the pc*rse\traw;o the shill, the fori thought, 
“and above all the tact and sjmpaihv, winch unde c lJe p 
‘ an achievement po^ibio ] would ash joh to pnttm' to 
*' > ourselves for a monunt the period of tie' i nrly seventies, 
“when the idea of guthuing t ho voting clwfs and nobles 
“of this province into a Mmimon < outre of education and 
‘ training was still unfamiliar, and even at immure with 
“mam of the most cherished customs and tradition of 
“Kathiawar The distant of innovation, the jtalou>v of 
“different states, the difliculty of locomotion in da\s ]nng 
“ before the introduction of rmlwavs, nil united to mm i-e 
‘ the dill lenities of the task whuh Mi Mncnnghfcn vai 
1 edhd upon to p'rform in l^TJ Thou ;h Mimlu 
* institutions line mho' sprung tip in ditb-ant pul rtf 
“ ludn, Mr Macnaehtcn laid no nimbi in thm country 
“ to whose hislon he rouhl l<v»k for guidance or for 
“v amine He Imgan with but five pupil*, the first of 
‘ " liom was hm Ilighnt *, the 1 ite Maharaja of Ulnumemr; 
“to b<‘ known liter, not oniv a c tin ftrd and most ties 
“ tingmdmd of the alumni of tin C’olbge, hot aUo a*- if 1 ' 

4 {trim st frond and Mtuporku From five tin number* 

“ ro-e rapid!' , ttil the origin d building w e. no long r 1 ir;"' 
“enough to tout un tlmm IV »t rote wing w iu added, 
"and then anothei. Urn last bang tin '-oh gift of hr 
4 Highness tin* Mahiraji of Hheun a, sr t until bj rh gr< e 
“the 1‘olhg’ grndmlh Hint it i jet "Ul fo’ia vd 
“dmmmiou , and acquired the t-b’bh V ! iiptUidno 
“whiA belong- to it todUM TV.e U no put *f Me 
“folk go building nrof ?h' Udl 'g‘ punU w hH do 
“net *how trme' cf Mr M mb .a cantnl th " t b» 
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“ every tiling connected with, them The trees, the garden, 
“ the grounds for cachet and othei games, were the objects 
“of his constant attention The ailes of discipline, the 
“ curriculum of study, the countless details which go to 
“ make up the life and woikmg of an institution like this, 
“ were the offspi mg of his mind But, above all, the 
“fruits of his laboui are to be found in the lives and 
“ characters of those whom he devoted well nigh all his 
“ life to educate Some of these have already, like their 
“ instructor, passed away Many are now ruling chiefs m 
‘ Kathiawar and elsewhere Others are filling various 
“humbler, but perhaps not less useful, spheies than 
“ even that of a ruling chief Whatever may be the 
“changes m the life and customs of the inhabitants of 
“ this countiy, theie can be and there will be no change 
“m the settled value of those rules of life, those lessons 
“ of unselfishness, of upnghtness, and of honour, which 
“ Mr Macnaghten set himself to inculcate m all those 
“ who came within the sphere of his influence, and of which 
“his whole life uas a conspicuous example I think I 
“may truly say, with the support of all those present, 
“ that no more complete unselfishness, no more smgle-heai ted 
‘ devotion to duty, was ever shown by an officer of hei 
“Majesty in India than by the late Principal of this 
“ College ” 

Macnaghten himself, writing m 1879 in the Calcutta 
Review on “ Rajkumai Colleges ” describes some of the 
difficulties which arose v\hen the work was new, and the 
way m which these difficulties were met He speaks of 
the large home-retinues demanded for the boys “We 
“ may have at first from five to ten servants living in the 
“ College with each boy, and piobably the numbei can 
“ never be reduced below two— a body servant and a cook , " 
“old family retameis, rude and coaise m manners and 
“ mind, frequently addicted to opium ” Then there were 
the hei editary feuds , bovs refusing to converse with each 
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other, and of course cncour.icut by the c orvunts A ?>oy 
is otiMTid in ehtss to 1 h> shrinhingawa) from hi" neighbour , 
and, when told to sit nearer, he answer , "Tint l»o> is 
“ *£w7<-iujC me ’’ “The bo) has said notbiot!,** mjs 
the minder “No,’ xoplus the little Jtaijmt, 4 lie has 
•'‘tit! nothing, but In i-i * wA-mg 1 me m his Ik art. ’ 
hut all tins soon pisstdawav; “ Inn nh simplmil) pre- 
sided r , the\ rode, nnd pitied encket, and rounder", 
and football together and friendships began to be formed. 
“The long-standing feuds of a Seindin nnd a Holkni, of 
“a N/iblia nnd a dbfnd, may bo forgotten an the neutral 
“halls of a Kajfumar College” Some strange and bar- 
b irons propensities lane to be overcome; but the bois, 
in the main, are simple, and “simplu lty is favourable to 
“ obedience, and a health} family pride conduces to a 
“becoming digmtj of hoimioui ” “dVe according!} find 
“tint, when biouglit togethet, these >oung chiefs are, tv 
“a rule, r< marl nb!\ t met able and noil hclmvid’’ Mr 
Manpghten doubts whether the} are nutuulh indohnU 
“The) toed to !>* led , but, when onto, routed, tluv are 
“not wanting m ngiht) or spmtd’ Intellectual!} the) are 
m ither better nor worse than bo) t, of inferior r m{: Some 
are ierv intelligent, and even fond of their boohs 4 But 
“it is Mtisfaitury to feel that the moral and j it) ucal 
“impioument ate meue remaikablc than thu mental t 
4 bciaust , though scholarship m important, beluvtour is An 
*’ innro " 

A word may lie avid hen of Mucin* ghtci/a inn 1 of W ui), 
whuh is illustrated In the delightful add tv-* r*n “Thu 
*' Flowers of tla Field/ A Brahmin fru ml, dailn-lma 
It'diap, no nrd< nt hotanbt, writ's: “To um hr 

“ was a fatln r, and mon thm a father, >nd I do not hin*v 
“*•* whom 1 hall now look for udimo and guuKm . and 
“ who will mh me about l»>t tn}. v.hn h Ik wa »ofonlcf^“ 
Jit coif" tion <>; h Manual v or! roniui- at lojlot, 

Jn Oeto'o- r i^h' Memo horn, in j«< i»? n lud tlif 1 
'<.V„ Mi “ 
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foundation stone of a High School at Idar, to bo uuicu uy 
his own name, elected by the Maharaja of Idar, who left 
the College m April 1881 His speech on this. occasion is 
charactenstic enough to be quoted heie 

“Your Highness, I have been very much touched by 
“youi unexpected kindness I thank you also veiy sin- 
cerely foi the kind expiessions which the goodness of 
“ your heart has prompted you to use m connection with 
“ the reminiscences of your College life I have only to say, 
“ m reply, that the friendship with your Highness, so long 
“ ago begun and so happily continuing, has been one of the 
“ pleasantest of my experiences during a long service m 
“ India It is most land of you indeed, Maharaja, to wish 
“ to call the new school by my name and, though, as you 
“ know, I myself am of opinion that it might be moie suifc- 
“ ably called by the name of some one bettei known to the 
“people of your State, yet here m Idar I am as your 
“ subject, and must comply with your wishes As regards 
“the school itself, I am sure you are wise to build it, 
“ and so to increase the scope of education m this your 
“ beautiful town You know that, though for many years 
“ an educationalist, I have had no piactical expenence of 
“ High Schools, but I am bold to affiim that anything that 
“ makes for education in the word’s true sense will be, must 
“be, good Many hard things have been said against 
“education m India and elsewkeie, and sometimes with 
“ some appearance of justice , but the leal reason why 
" fault has been found is not that we have had too much 
“ education, but that we have had too little It has not 
“been earned to its proper end The end and result of 
“ tiue education should be to make us humble and to draw 
“ us out of ourselves to highei and better things , or (what 
“perhaps amounts to the same thing) to give us a right 
“judgment m all things And I think it has been our 
“ common expenence that the best of scbolais are the most 
“ modest, as i\ ell as the u lsest of men But education 
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“which Eads to conceit or insubordination, or infidelity— 
''and do we not ‘omet lines "ee instances of this hind*?— 
“ nnifet be considered to 1m e rolled its mnik or eEe to be 
“ \oij impel feet indeed It lias not readied its trim aim at 
“all, So, to dmw time remarks to a practical conclusion, 
“I would like to gwe time few woids of advice to the 
“ hoys hero be foie u<? Do not be satisfied with the 
“education which 1ms begun m this school, nor even with 
“piuhig the matriculation, nor with a nnweisity degree, 
* but go on and on, teaching yourself and being tatudit, 
“growing each d.ij wner and humbler till >our life shall 
“ end. Educat ion may Jb o g yid to begin at scl iool. bnt it 
" g ho uiit end only with life It is a commo n s, tying, tha t 
“e Ven, thing comes to lnm who wait*- But more things 
“c ome to him who work?,. So let ns work, and despai r 
“ nof^ 

E\cn mon* dunictnistic m the following letlei, one of 
several whtdi might be quoted, nddro' sod to this same 
Maharaja of Idar on lowing the College 

“My m ah Muiakaia, — A s jou are final!) leaving 
“the Colb ge, I imut, as I promi-ed, write a bw word ’> 

‘ to (xprt. , to \ou nu lev well and tin best wishes I 
“tan trulj saj wo arc ail *'orr\ to lose you For your 
“conduct among in lus always botti worth) of the Inch 
“ family wh> nee %oi, roe sprung, high minded and court- 
“tons and kind As regards jour school work, I could 
“ ornttim** lm.- wished that )ou might have taken a 
« little more pans m Mihjem wbi'li were not quite 
“to your tx- ? w So aEo, in m>iU*r< of phy-wal cvTftm, 
“1 c-mld -oiivlnin* have wnbrd in *x-e ratimr mom 
“uieigj. Hat, in the nutter mo t important of sdl. 
“m moitl conduct end (b irrmtu, X can ivy v»th nn 
’ 4 t h^U,\ 'b.renu tint )<m in** cnmmwvbd our h«gh 
1 r teem S? a, dui™ i’ or {}>■"■ h id or tin* , you hw> 
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“ invariably set an example which merits my very grateful— 
“ acknowledgments Tho life winch is opening before y ou 
“is a great one But greatness and glory are not bom 
“of ease And m propoition to your high lesponsibikty 
“ will be the height and the breadth of your duty Ab 
“I said to you the other day, tho prince is tho subject 
“ of lus own subjects In all that he does he should obey, 

“ not his own selfish will, but then interests If he makes 
“their best interests one with his will, then lie is a great 
“and good pnnee Tin*, of course, involves a life of 
“ labour, of unremitting sclf-saciifice but what a glorious 
“life it is' For, indeed, we all come to sec, as we grow T 
“older, that nothing m life is woith living for but woik 
“for our fellow -men, and the higher the woik the higliei 
“ the happiness Your life is born to be a vciy lngk one 
“ it will also be a very happy one, if it be led m the paths 
“ of virtue Believe me, who have lived longei than you, it 
“cannot be happy if it be led otheiwisc Unselfishness 
“is the great thing live for others, think for otbeis, act 
“ foi others, slave foi otbeis never think of yourself So 
“ others with full hearts will give y ou their blessing, and 
“God our Father will bless you— Ho who is the loving 
“ King-Fathci of all men In this world, wheie men who 
“ act best act so much by impulse and feeling, it is not 
“easy, nor perhaps wise, to give maxims of geneial 
“behaviour, but there are, m the Old Testament of my 
“Bible, a few short sentences which to me appeal alw ays 
“ to suggest, m the briefest compass, all that is best for my 
“pupils in this College Thercfoio I venture to suggest 
“them to you, and I do not think you will value them tho 
“less on account of the source from winch they are taken 
“ ‘ Tho Lord hath showed thee, O man, what is good, and 
“‘wliat doth the Lord require of thee, but to do justly, 
“‘and to love meicv, and to walk humbly with thy God? ’ 
“That your future life may be a noble and good one, and 
“ iluueforo a Imppy one, is, I am sure, the smeerest w ish of 
“all your friend* in this College , and among them of none 
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“mou" tmh than of m> who remain, w Ith all beat 
“wislws fm evcr^ 

* Yom-. Miteen-ly, 

“ ClU sTLU Macnamiti-n ’/ 1 

It is from such letter-* as tins that those who did not 
know him can best realise the personal magnetism which 
made Macnaghten’a woik among these boys the am cess 
that it was He haul his spirit upon them, and drew" them 
with cord i of love. But, though he had n latge faith m 
humau goodness, he was not blind to those other influences, 
against which he knew that he had to strive This may be 
seen m his Addresses , and here is a letter, well worth 
quoting, to one for whom, though he did not despair, ho 
feued, and to whom plain words were needed 

“ l trust you will do vers will at home, and lead a very 
" hippy as veil us good and ireful life. And, if you only 
“ be wisf', your huppmes' is wry much in your own hands 
“ 1 should like to give you, it parting, the best aduee I 
‘ can And I will put it in the so few* Monts Be temper do 
“ and pure, and do not lw idle If you will but rr member 
‘ tint short advice, and act upon it foi your ovn pood, I 
“bihevt \our life will be a very happy on«, and (what n 
14 the grintc-t blessing of all) a blessing to nil around you 
4< Y ou ers a y nui.g man now, full of y oung he i!t!v and fn -di 
“hope. The future looks bright befme yon , but really if 
" w dl bo bright or gloomy according ns you in eke it out or 
“ the other Take great care of y our health, N ( s tr touch a 
“ dmp of Hj/inm , never tom hadiop of pinttmir drink *, and 
41 In ti mper.ue i nd pure in all other v iy - You will Imow, 
i( my fnud, wh it I mein Abo, tint you may spi nd your 
41 turn, wi dv, divide tin. day into pirK , !> i each p <rt have 
“ its np]»nintM indy; nrd do tlut duty in its own tiraq rtgn> 

“ ] s rly Tnkophiity of outdoor rvwm. -mliug, rm.aitu 
“ wall vg,< rioki f, S .wn Mms- dt?x4fn£., wh iU v> rynsht *■ - 

“and U g« the d n vuth tint Vmr mint will h ib~r 
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“ and fresher all day for early exercise in tlie morning, and 
“your bodily health will theiebybe maintained Even in 
“ the hot tunes of the nuddiy, when we cannot well go out 
“ in the sun — the hours from ten m the morning to four oi 
“five in the afternoon— appoint set houis for set occupa- 
“ tions, for reading and writing and business Do not 
“ sleep in the daytime Surely our lives are slioit enough 
“ without wasting large pieces of them m that way , and 
“ sleep m the daytime does no good, but rathei does harm 
“to our health Fiona ten to four or five is six or seven 
“hours out of these you might spend three hours daily 
“ with the Thanadar and the manager of your estates 
“alternately, learning fiom them what will be henceforth 
“ the mam business of your life And m the other hours 
“ do what you can to unpiovc and interest your mind I 
“hope you will continue your English studies You can 
“ teach yourself, if you please, a great deal But lead and 
“write Gujarati too Read whatever you like best, but 
“ have some book by you and read it, always If you like 
“cricket, if you like farming, if you like history— read 
“about that But read something, and regularly Write 
“ also , write letteis , aud also wnte a diary— au accouut 
“ of w hat you do every day, an account of what you see 
“and hcai, of new r plants and animals which you notice 
“ out of doors and this will gno your life a new interest, 
“ and help you to spend it properly If at any time > ou 
“ want a good book to read, ask me, and I will tell you 
“ one. For the present, I think you cannot do better than 
“ continue the ‘ Heroes ’ There is no book in the English 
“ language of bettei or easier English . We should all, 

* like the Heroes, try to lead high lives, because we are 
“men, something more than mere animals We all hope 
“ to live hereafter with God, and to be. holy ns He is holy 
‘ Shall we not strive to be holy here, and ask Him to help 
“us m all om cndca\ours1 That is the meaning of all 
“ om religions So be good, my friend, md God will bless 
“ j ou ” 
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The difficult qw-tions of education, in Tndn as else- 
wlnie, me boHefl instinctual} In tho loving tie? and 
minpiths of a bom teuchei hhe Maemvahten On two 
points winch beset the ihmnstwith ihlluulty, be boon at 
what he mined, and all his dealing with Ins pap, Is were 
consistently adapted to the attainment of Jus end 

He was heenh ahu* to the danger of that foreign ami 
artificial education winch unsettle-* and dt mmalHOs 1>} 
denationalising the natnes of India Ho desired that his 
pupils tdiould not “cease to be Indians,” but “become 
“nobler and wt-ei Inch ms than before'’ That he did not 
neglect or ignore or contemn the nitivc tongms and 
philosophies and literatures (but that of thoj-i, as well 
as of Persian, he scab lnmself a student) these Addrc-es 
atlord abundant testimony 1 All negative processes of 
uprooting were indeed alien Pa his sympnthf tie and tactful 
habit of mind ife based Ins teaching of his pupil- on 
the be«t of wlnt the} already helieud and ! new, mu! led 
them from that to better So it wns aba with then 
pin Meal training No man was ever h**s capable of th* 
ak-umht} of mistaking cmhtfc and ruling for %irhm, but 
he iosM cricket and riding himself, ami taught hi« bo\~ 
to mine such man]} mereivr, not became th y were 
English, but bec?u«o the} wore conduusci to manlim ‘s 
Writing on thm subject, Mnenughten rajs “ Ts the English 
41 education, which wo administer, of rial benefit to India 1 
“ Does not experience rather show that it has tended, while 
“iiwr vising knowledge, to irn'o i<-e the power of r lord 
1 deprauty? lias nut mir ci\iln it ion m this h>'*n,» 
44 fulurtf Wouhl it not be iwttir to I'd it alone? Such 
“ijueuintis m> tin w are often m flm mouths of who 
1 ={ nt tin 1 unripe remits of our Indian rduenMon d s)*P an 
' And th'* wi«wer to ftiou, th>-m,h not wn tv}, Mill 
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“appears to be, that education, m its largest sense, the full 
“diawing out of man’s best latent qualities, is not a thing 
“to be at once manufactiued from a i aw mateual, its 
“ consummation is the work of time, of years, of generations, 
“pei haps of ages And this is especially true of education 
“as affecting chaiacter But the fact that our work is 
“ not yet complete, or even as good as it might be, is no 
“argument for despaii, much less a proof that our aim is 
“ unwise And, even though the first grow’th of mental 
“ activity may seem to be exuberant of those veiy vices — 
“ the vices of selfishness, pride, and deceit — which are 
“ furthest lemoved fiom moral rectitude , though the 
“ cultivated mind may appear for a while to bo possessed 
“ merely by things rank and gioss , yet even so (and so 
“it may be) w r e are not to despair, but ever to push on, 
“m the assurance that moral elevation is m the end as 
“ ceitainly attainable as mental development, though perhaps 
“ by a larei and more difficult way, as example is moi e 
“difficult than precept But this ob]ection does not 
“really apply to Rajkumar Colleges, which are rather 
“places of general training than of meie intellectual 
“instruction, and whore, as we have said, the mental 
“improvement has been lathei less apparent than the 
“ moral For the aim of these chiefs’ colleges is to make 
“then chiefs large-minded, humane and good May that 
“ aim always be kept m view ' It is quite distinct fiom 
“ mere knowledge of books That the deepest reverence 
“ is due to the boy is an old and w ell-worn truism , but 
" m the whole world there is no class of boys that deseives 
“ to bo treated with a more reverential care than the 
“Indian aristocracy, Hindu and MusalmAn, entiusted to 
“ the educating hands of Englishmen ” Again “ A few 
“ of the wealthier natives now come to complete their 
“ education in England Provided they come under proper 
“ supervision, I am not sure, under existing circumstances, 
“ that this is not the best thing they can do If they live 
“ m a really good English home, they live m a highei and 
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“ } uiror society thin tun as yet he found m In dm But to 
‘Mint t must jidd r tlut ?ome v.ho now tome, come under 
‘ almost no f- lfeguards * they see a low side of Enghdi 
* society, and, though they must yam something m know- 
u lodge, they are rather lowered than raised ui dmraetev 
“ Tlie subsequent influence of such men in Indn is any tiling 
“ but avlutaiy And, even for those who visit this count ly 
“under the very best protection, a residence in England 
“Ins its drawbicks ns well as its ad vintages Much that 
“ n native has to he sacrificed, which had heilct he retained, 
“ No one am altogether admire an oecidentnlncd Oriental , 
“ and English air lias an unhappy tendency to detach Indian 
“minds from all their old anchors, some good own as 
“ well as some bid I seriously' submit tint it would be 
“Inst, both for England and for India, tint natives of 
“India, remaining m India, should retun thur own 
“ customs, their own dms, ami mn in general their own 
“religion; for I believe that their own religion n very 
“much bett«r than none at all Only I should hhc to 
“ seo them, while residing m thur own country, have all 
“the advantages of a high moral training to fit them for 
“ responsible duties in life ’ 

And thn brings us to tin* othci question, of i elision a 
tea clung Thcve Addresses show how Mnennghteu d-Mlt 
v ith this, and how cs'entia! lie thought it Thu re not 
the place to much of Cluster Macn tghten's own Muf 
It was rooted and grounded in love He was the humble* t 
and devout «M, he v.as abo mm of the largtM-rmmhd of 
Christians, lie could not -peak to U*“ lev , off'hrretnn 
doctrine, and from this he seuipulousty ntoumtd; but of 
Christum jfrincipho end motive s lw cotdd. And, when lie 
Uiucht them these, In t audit :< > only the < am who live 
the thniai they Mth. How mo 4 of our vonfuAi r 
abait rdigious edmition would dwindle into mrigmfh nuv 
if we could more” oton live and tcirh *u U lived ml 
tmmld * It s e m "itch a lib end Mtrl. as id* ihul 

mn* re di-es the toniumn gr*»nnd, on vhiih all rimy hr**! 
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and own tlie one Divine love embracing alL “ Direct 
“religious teaching,” lie -antes, “is impossible, but there 
“is a woild-wide leligion in sympathy, which binds us one 
“ to another, and binds us to the good ” And, just before 
beginning to deliver these Sunday Addresses, he wrote to 
a member of the College Committee as follows “Ought 
“ we not to make leligious teaching a regular part of our 
“ College training ? And is not education without religions 
“teaching too apt to lead — I think, if we look about us, 
“we seem to see that it does lead— to a life apart from 
“ those influences which most purify the character of man, 
“ to a life apart from God, and the holiness wdnch comes 
“from communion with Him ? All men aie not leligious , 
“ but to those who know' the value of religion I need hardly 
“ say that to take aw r ay a man’s faith, or to exclude him 
“fiom having a faith, is to cut him adrift from the best of 
“ all anchors, and drive him into the hopeless insufficiency 
“ of self But m himself he can find no rest , for tho 
“ hearts of all men are restless till they rest m God So at 
“ least I believe I wish with all my heart that there w 7 eie 
“ one religion for all , and I naturally feel some difficulty 
“m speaking to you on this subject But I have no 
“hesitation in saying that the natural religion of every 
“ man is the religion of his home , for religion is natuially 
"a matter of the heart, and every man’s heart is m his 
“ home” 

The Addresses w r ere tianslated into Hindustani by the 
State of Junagadh for use in the native schools, and into 
Gujardti by tho Maharaja of Idar The Bishop of Bombay 3 
encouraged Macnaghten to dehvei, and to publish, the 
Addresses “They all appear to me quite admirable,” he 
said, w’hcn they were sent to him, “ and I can only wonder 
“ that you should succeed m saying so much without going 
“bejond tho damping limitations imposed on you by your 
“ position ” Tho Educational Inspector of the Northern 
Division, Mr Giles, wished that they should ho read by 

1 Dr Mj liie. 
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nil teachers in High fk-hooK “The periwl, 5 lie *vd, 
“would show them what they me generally ignorant or 
“ carclcs-. of, name!}, that there U much more in etlnr.il ion 
“than simply granting a number of hois thimigh a number 
u of subjects for certain hours of e\ery clay. The great 
“fault that I Imo nlwais found m our High {Schools m, 
“that the tea* hers Luo no idea of am duly out tide tho 
“course laid down m tho Standard?, and do not attempt 
“to influcjKe the lues of the liens, either in or out of 
“school Your book shows how the to ichor may influence 
“ and lead his boy s * 

A htter of tho boys to Mncnaghten, and tinea brief 
quotations from words of Ins to them, may fitly close this 
impel foit memoir The letter written in 1870 onlv s?\ 
years after tho foundation of the College, will sp f dc for 
itself 

“The Colli ge term is now about to ekve, and wo feel 
“that we cannot pait on this occasion in the a'uni manner 

* ns wo have hitherto done at the close of emy term. Fur 
“we cannot meet again for some months , and this part- 
“in if, though happily 1 ! is not for long, m still n pacing, 
“mid theicforu painful to ih 

“Most of us hn\c bfen with you mucc the time tho 
“College begin — for our hk \eirs Most of iw recollect 
“how the name of the College frightened us before we 
“joined it W i dul not like laming our homes But wh« « 
“ we came and saw wlmt tin College imiualiy a. a-, and how 
“uniformly kind yon were to miry one of us <»ur <omm 
“in luuitr our homes w.u changed into joy at Iniiog 
“ found a new hmm Tin r- m not any one of m m tin- 
“hiU who lui‘ not rr v < nc*l onm findm orofh rat vmr 
“hands Wt imt h masukam! y.eihiw i at our 1 
“ t,k* tpetbu g words of eunterh and gmn <n no butm 

* with yoim own h'nu~ In tie pUy ofwnTid yi.sbti* b 0 
“a nakuis pi, t y ante .ml in tl*» -A **hv >m, though wt era 
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“ afraid wehnic often been \erv careless and inattentive^ 
‘Sou have been with us extremely patient and persevering 
“In fact, we know 7 you love us as jour own Can we do 
“ less m return 1 

“All this tare of us has, we are gne\ed to see, told upon 
“ jour constitution, and jou are not so strong as jou were 
“ when you first came Hence tins need of pasting You 
“will now go hack to youi natnc country' and meet youi 
“friends and 1 elation*, 1 ogam join health, and comeback 
“ to us— -om patient teachei, cherished playmate and loving 
“ fuend 

“ Wo feel much, but we um say little Our voids fail 
“and wc cannot expiess all that we feel But yon will 
“ understand us Youi absence from amongst us w ill leave 
“a great gap m our hearts The Collego without jou wall 
“appear strange But you will not bo away for long, and 
“ wo arc thankful Wc do not mean to be selfish in wish- 
“mg you such shoit holidays, but we hope that you will 
“have completely regained your health long before they 
* end In that distant land where you go, remember 
“ us kindly and keep a little corner of your great heart for 
“us always ” 

The three quotations lllustiatc throe elan vc tenches of 
Macnaghton’« work lus hopefulness for which no aim was 
too high , Ins practical conception of the necessary detail 
of inoial training , and lastly his deep feeling of devotion, 
and of indebtedness, to the College to which so much 
of lus life was gnen In a speech delmrul on fepeech- 
da\ , December lbSG, lie c nid “ \\ e desm that our students 
“tiny be somethin a more than mere scholars We widi 
“tint each of those leaving thn College m iy have some- 
“thing of the idol B tiput knight, without fern, became 
“without repioach, combining old elm, dry with nioih rn 
“ rcOnenn nt, and above all rcverniung hn <on ucuco ns 
" Iiw kmc Wo do uubva wish lint the st ro.iglh of mill 
“one of tlinn m j be as the strength cl tin, t t»t K* niw 
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^16* has a surface \enumiig of English, hut buau<' his 

'"Mu art is pure.” Onto, before dispersing for the holum-*, 
ho punted and distributed to Ids bops, in English twl 
Gujarat i, the-e aentenrts, “ devolutions, on which may 
“meditate during our autumn mention Lot ns m>ohe — 
!t {!) To be modest, gentle, mid bind to nil (2) T(> find 
“mil wbnt we cm do bi^t, nml to do th'iK (3) To trtjoy 
“fully all our enjovment in a lot mg tnd thankful spirit 
‘ 0) To tike gt eat tare of our health ( r >) To spend 
“our money unselfishly and wisely, {{>) To imo nil op* 
“ jKirtumtics for good — religious opportunities included ” 
Addressing the boj s on om' oe< ision, before Icuing for 
England, he siul— awl the words wtie tine itill when 
ho left tin m for the hmt time — ‘ As a French historian 
“luis paid of Ins hmtorj, J too nmj oi of this College. 
“It 1ms been mj life, my rotVm my hope, i»> 

“jn\ , ind, if my endeavours Ime help'd to mah*' it, it 
“also has made mt v And thou he added, “God blo-s 
“it, God bless aou and all who hue dwelt and ihali 
“d\uil within its walls”* 


Hcckt, 
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“but clucfs from oth' r parts of tho Bomb i\ Presidency, among a lidm 
“ imj Ik) mentioned tho Maharaja of Kolhdpur, and Ins brothi 
“ clnof of K tgal, tho Maharaja of Idar, and the chichi of Lundy Id l 
“ and .Tnnjir J A 1 irgo majority of these ono hundred and sou nty 


“high Ijorn jonths yhoncro under Mr Macnaghtcn’fi loving care 
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COMMON THOUGHTS 
ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS 


i 

Ufoe presence of ffiob 

There is only one God pervading all created beings— all present, 
soul within the soul of all living things, presiding oiei fate, inhabiting 
all, witness to all, and admonishing all ” 

Shvelashialar Upmshad 

“ Thci c is no great and no small 
To the Soul that muleth all 
And where it comclh, all things are. 

And it comcth cierywhcic ” 

Emci son 

“ That God, which ever lives and loves, 

One God, one law, one dement ” 

Tennyson 

13th Febmary, 1887 

We see each other every day and talk of the things 
•which are all aionnd us — of the things of this beautiful 
visible uorld and of all that belongs to it — and we talk 
as if these things alone veie all that concerned our lives 
But all the while there aie m reality othei things far 
more important than these, spiritual things, not of this 
woild, not visible, things which concern us bejond this 
uorld, which concern the life that knows no end 
I think it vail be good for us sometimes to think of 
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COMMON THOUGHTS 

thtre other tbmcrs together 1 think such thoughts ought 
txi make m all better And this is the special rea-'-rm wlrv 
we arc all brought togrthm hue m tins College, — m ordu 
that acting one on another we nm\ make one another 
b‘ltn . not onlj witau m knowledge, but bettei ftUo in 
heait and m life. 

And what do we mean by being lettcrl We mean 
something which wo all understand, and which is one 
end the same for in all Thank God, howsoever our 
x lupous mat dilfei, we arc all agreed concerning the 
nmanmc of what is good and what is had. and, when 
wo talk of bung h<ito, we mean that wc shall abroach 
more nenlj to that ideal stamhnd of the good which is 
the 'ame for jou and for me So we will dwell upon 
tho-io points which wo have, thank God, in common, and 
not upon out di flounces 

In these out quiet conversations I wish, if I may, to 
bung each Sunday 1 one or two thought* before jour 
uimdi, (<» ask jou to think o\er them m quiet and to tr\ 
to act upou them, *o that thur effect nny appear m the 
outward behaviour of jom life 

And the thought which I have eho°ui ior to-dnv — for 
the fir-'t of tlie~o comer-vstum*--!'? the tealmhon of Gods 
Holy Pn -‘’nee If we could Kalme, as we believe, that 
God is with us, and m u**, always, I think we should ell 
be mil'll bettn than we are. 

Me all alike behove that God cxPfs: I mnv ’■aj, wr 
arc sure of it Whctbtt 1 1 iw nanv* bi Paranicshv.ai, 7 or 
i.hcthf r lb* mum b" God, v.e all believe that tier* I s * 
one omnipotent holy Creator of nil thing*, who h not 
only King over heaven and *-arth bat nYo the Father and 
Irving Pmtiutor of ns and all whom He h*>s n < str d We 
1« hove that whatever U good nnd pur* . whati v*r v holj 

* T! wtVnf w»o iMtMie red «* t !>}•*. !, stent) 

S*s r.ifn* *, h or *Hv i< r i * o<v «'>f n i»f,t 1 p>* &v~ 

fi«. To i . rtl- f '! 
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I— THE PRESENCE OF GOD 

and true, come3 from Him, -who alone is perfection , and 
that all that is good m us He chenshes and loves, and all 
that is bad He hates and resists 

We believe, too, that there is something Divine in 
each, one of ourselves, the “conscience 01 light within 
ourselves ” , and this we may call the voice of God This 
conscience or light within us exists, I believe, m every 
human being m every pait of the world it has been 
called the light which gives light to every mortal man , 
it is the light which sheds a glow on the path of duty, 
and piompts each man to follow that path And would 
that each man would obey its prompting > But we know 
that, besides the voice of conscience, there is a sinful 
nature m man, which leads him to follow his own desires 
and the vanities of this transient world And the pursuit 
of these worldly aims tends to deaden man’s heart towards 
God, and to stifle the voice of conscience, which is the 
voice of God, within him 

Now I say, Let us do all we can to keep our consciences 
clear of stain, to keep them bright and puie and divine, 
so that the allurements of this passing world may not 
draw us aside fiom God, but that we may live near to 
Him, as ever m His holy sight 

If we could only feel God’s Presence, I am sure ive should 
not be so pi one to sin If we could only feel God’s 
Presence 1 Think foi a moment — Feel God’s Presence i 
Could anything be more wonderful, and more giand 1 For 
what does it mean 1 It means that the great and holy 
God, of infinite goodness and wisdom and might, is ever 
near us, to help and guide us, as a father helps and guides 
his child In eveiy thing that wo do, we may make Him 
a putner In everything that we say, we may speak with 
His voice In everything that we think, we may think 
with His mind and heart I mean that m all our actions, 
m all our woids, and in all our thoughts, we may have 
Hun with us, and then we shall be kept from sm It is 
when we forget that He is with us— and how sadly often 
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COMMON THOUGHTS 

v;c foiget 1 do jou tlunk we an really remember Him *— 
tint we ere It d mto sm Do j ou think, if jou remembered 
that God was with jou, standing In, herring nil jou <m*, 
tint yon would ever time to dciene? Do >ou think, if 
jon felt that Ilia eye was upon jou, that j on would evej 
waste 3 out time? Would jou cm* saj ati muri s or unkind 
word, if you f<dt Ife was listening t If jou wore conscimn 
of JhsJIoh Presence, could an impure thought mar enter 
jour mind? I do not think we should cur do wrong 
if we realised how near to us all Ood is, and that, a-, a 
hither huts his child, so lie watches o\er and lo\es ns, 
His children 

Fo the thought which I wish jou to take awaj toahy 
is the thought — “God sm-s me* God is with me “Whuteur 
I door tlmik oi sai, lie knows all And ffo sep* me, not 
only as the Highest and Holiest, but nbo ns mj Father and 
Friend Let me tln-refme lno close to Him, though un 
teen, and n*»k Him to htlp me in all m> dtfhuihn * 
Nothing m too «mall for Him, as nothing m too groat. 
And with Hun I shall ha sttong and good, whih* without 
Him 1 can do nothing good, hat only Htnmhh* anti till’* 
If vou so think of Him, He will help jou'. of that 1 
am quite sure 

Fo, will jou tiy to think of Ills Presume? And eicry 
morning this w< eh, as jou use, will j'ou -ij t>* yotw i If, 
“ Tlmn, God, art with me”? And again at night, when 
jou go to l gal, ln\u the suno thought in jmur mmd ? And 
will >on abn trj to think of Him some turn s during tie 1 
diy? Perhaps jou might get jour'll'" mto tin habit of 
thin' mg of Him whemvir the hr 11 rings Fnch ■'ample 
lalj'j are often \<r> useful, rntnig through the =>r-a on 
thru whWi m ‘-pintiud ; end, though tie > i.s tv j it g, 
h< ]. ue’ t>> tl i world, jet tie) S>~-ad tf\wuJi luavcn and tint 
whuh is linlj , ]> n * > the r .i„nwm ’ t hs ) e of tie 

wtcld, the ot dinar) i*»uml r*f uurdalj dufn ■, mu) l mm 
to u- dnim , if vr< m ike tin m 
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" TPftont uc, that hate not seen Thy face , 

By faith, and faith alone, cmhiacc, 

Believing where we cannot prove ” 

Tennyson’s “ In Memortam ” 

20th Februai v, 1887 

I sroKt last Sunday of God’s Piescncc, and of the blessing 
which wo should dome from a consciousness of His near- 
ness to us always I said we should tiy to think of Him 
not only as one whom wo feai to offend, but also as a 
loving guardian and fuend, ever icady to hear and to help 
And L said that the thought of that holy companionship, 
if it might really possess oui souls, would keep us fiom sm, 
and would raise our humanity in away m winch nothing 
else can 

I said, too, last Sunday that we believe, that we aie 
assuicd, that God ovists I think I maj even add of us all 
that we know that God exists To us the fact has become 
so ccitain, so much a part of our daily lues that we nc\ct 
doubt it, that w c never wait, to pro\ c it Could w T e prove it, 
if w'e tiled, m the way in which online n facts are proved, 
cilhet bj appe ding to common reason or to oui bodilj senses ? 
No, w e certain!} could not do because the nature of God 
is infinitely higher than the reason of man, and because God 
is foi us invisible, not to be seen bj mortal o\e^ or touched 
by mortal hands. Nc\ eilheless, os 1 said List Suwlav , 
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* 

there ib ’something within \\ Inclv does in neurh men case 
r ueru to tel! u^ what is our duty, wlrvt is right and wlml is 
wrong; end tins is what 1 euliul oui consomme, tin* loirt 
of God witlnn us, a \oico which the more wc listen to it 
i corns to grow louder and dn.ru and diviner, a \mn> 
which to me more than anythin# else m a reasonable jnoof 
tlt.it God evicts 7 do not ni> that this is pioof of the 
Mine kind as tint of Kind id’s pioposihons; hut 1 ns tint 
it is pioof that satisiics me, that it n 'uipporb'd h> the 
notion of a, God wlueh line* been inherent m limnan nature 
from the beginning of timr,nnd that it is strengthened by 
the reason iblc ptcsumption tluit the wonderful older and 
system of tlie mm use can hardh be a lombmatum of m>U- 
de\ elojK’d fore's, but that tin* cast >ystctn of law around 
us must bo due to the operation of a Drnnc lawgiver* who 
lugns o\cr all 

And there is another consideration, closely allied to tins 
of conscience I mom the consideration of our \uU fs 
om will free, or is it not free? Cm wo choose to do what 
is right oi \\i on#, or nro we the blind vutirns of hue? 
i)oes o veil art iu he do^s, because ho t-o ( lio^ra- ; or does he 
ao act, btiaus' ho m accordance with tin* ndund 

Jaws nf a Cimer^e of Cause and Ktled? 5 If evei^thirig 
be rn* re mu <* and < fled — if them bo no God, no ron t'lti.e, 
no will- them can be no mull thing as moral n pou ability 
or moral guilt, K we must, uc must, and tie re is.m end 
of right or wrong Wo .no no longer men, but pupp t~, 
pnibd In the nrtsjvuu.blt fmg*t» of fate M’ fint«H 1 
do not bi’lnuu »t, and f Gtongl} adme jounot lohrhcv*' 
it The common rum' of the uoiM do- not hdu vi if, 
for eictyehue the common «>rr-e of tin wo-bl ha- Ind J 
mu visjK.nsiblc for tie ir actions?, baa tre lied thuu ic 
bungs vhose udb are ftee 


IT— FAITH 


And our wills me free we know it bound onlyMiy." 
conscience , and, so bound, they aie freest 
But, if oui mils aio fioe, and if, being moially inde- 
pendent, they impress their force, as we know they do, on 
sturounding mattei, may we not leasonably believe — for \\c 
must believe nlicie we cannot provo—tlut tbeie is one 
Moral Will over all, a Will winch goicins all matter, of 
■which our wills aro part 1 ? Men may call it the Fust 
Cause, or what they please , but let us be reveient, and 
call it God If there is no mil, no moiality, no sin, aie we 
not reduced to a piactical absmdity 1 * 

Yes, let us believe m cause and effect and the wondciful 
order of the natuial world But let us believe m them as 
proceeding from God, who is their centre and source 
They are "but broken lights” of Hun 
Tins belief in God, though v>c cannot see Him, though 
wo cannot sensibly piove. that He exists, is wliat wo call 
Faith Faith enables us to accept as ceitam something 
outside the range of our vision, and beyond the experience 
of our bodily senses And true faith implies not belief 
alone, but the conduct wluch naturally ensues fiorn belief 
Therefore, if oui faith in God be true, we shall act in 
accordance with that faith , we shall delight to keep Him 
m mind , uc shall delight to do His sen ice Have we, my 
fi lends, faith of tins kind 1 ? Wc say that we all believe in 
God do we act as though we believed in Him 1 Is not 
our faith sadly cold and weak 1 Do we not often, for dajs ! 
and days, forget altogether that God is near us? Do we 
not talc the good things of this life as if they veie the 
outcome of our own cftoits, and not the gifts of His good- 
ness and love 1 Aie wo not, m the illusion of this voild, 
prone to forget that He exists, and to think that the things 
which we see mound us aie all that we need to labour and 
live for 1 I am afraid that this has been the experience of 
most of us , and, if so, 1 say that, while we piofess to have 
faith m God, ne aio living without God we aie living not 
by faith, but by sight /V ^S--c S erf HinA C 
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We ma) eieruse faith m common matters— and ao often 
do so— as. ell a 1 ' in tins greatest matter of all Wu 
const tilth belifu*, and act on our belief, in things whuh 
we have not seen. We accept things credible in them* 
f-ehe.-, eio n though no base not piovul them, on te-tononv 
whuh wt deem to be ci edible You belune, for install* e, 
in the existence of Knghnd You hn\c Ren it marked 
on the map, yon line htvud and read of it, you hue 
* liked with jnople who ha\c come from England And 
these things assure jmi tlmt England exist-, although jou 
lime inner Keen England >onrsehcs The more, too, that 
England remains in your mind, the more jou md and 
think about England, the more conscious will jou be of 
England’s exist once, the more will that existence exorcist 
an influences on the comerse and acts of your cxerjdny- 
hfo. 

It is cnen so with faith in God Tor faith, bice other 
things, is strengthened by ufo , and the more wc think 
of God, the stronger will our faith become. If we red!) 
dmre to think of Him, the habit will come easih Hut, 
rdisj our d* sires turn naturally from the thing, which 
are unseen to those which arc seen, ft om the thought of 
God to the thought of the world, tint wu find tint 
without tome pp.aiai help* wo a»e almost mho to fail, 
Of sm h !i<dp* oiiv 1 md is almo-t imahaimal— tin r< e-ilhng 
of our* eh C' to a v»*e of God's pre-a ore b\ man me 
ihamcel or formal act — and of tbo J spoke list Sundis 
And tin, formal act Itrub us to a higher and spirit u i 
ect -the act of pi.ncr of which I hope to epstk rnmc 
)sv. tirukir’o on Sunday next. 
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prayer 

“ Pray for my soul More things arc wrought by prayer , 
Than this uoild dicams of Wherefore, let thy voice * 

Rise like a fountain for me night and day 

For what arc men bctlci than sheep or goals > i 

That nourish a blind life within the brain, 3 / f' >' 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayci 
Both for themselves and those who call them fi lend ? f 
/ For so the whole lound earth is every icay <- '• 

\/ Bound by gold c hains about the feet of God” 1 \ 

Tennyson's "Marie d' Arthur ” 

27tli February, 1887 

Last week I spoke of Faith, and I said that Faith is 
the assuiance which we have of the existence of unseen 
things of which we have had no visible expedience I 
said, too, that we practise such faith in ordinary matteis 
of life We are sure, for mstance, that England exists , 
we aie sine that the earth is lound , we are sure, if we 
go m a certain direction, that we shall see the Himalayas 
We believe these things, though we cannot prove them, 
because we have veiy good reason to believe them so, 

I said, because we have very good reason, we believe m 
the existence of an unseen God 
I wish to-day to speak about Piayer And tins naturally 
follows close on our consideration of Faith, of Faith m 
God F 01 what is Piayer? It is nothing else than 
talking or holding conversation with God And if we 
tiuly believe in God, we shall surely feel it a glorious 
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COMMON THOUGHTS 

privilege to be constant]} (as itviriro) nuking His counsel 
tGvtng (.vs it wore) on 1 he help of Hi-' hand, watching 
(as it 'Hii) fot His appiovwg bmilc We ‘’lull feel tbit 
to have stub companionship v,ith us is to Imc Heaven 
here up >n earth 

•So, aUo, w h it T saul in inj first lecture comermng the 
realisation of GodV Presence is dowdy connected with 
what f miv now fm m to feel < loti’s Florence is in the 
highest wnw, to pray Ami when I t-aid we might letd 
our'-elus 1 j\ an act of habit to the thought of God, that 
we might make out of the ringing of a bell a divine 
voice tailing us into Ills 1’ioaence, l>j that too [ me ml 
an act of pi aver To be thus constantly mindful of God 
in our daily lives is indeed to pray. 

Hut wo nny bo reminded of God's Presence— and many 
of us are reminded often— without ever praying at all 
We may even neglect the common means m the w vy of 
ns all to remind us of Ihm Wo often me Gods Holy 
Name, and say “God know?/’ “God prosper von,” “ P»v 
God’s me rev “Good-bye” (which mean?, you know, 
“Grid 1m with you'), and vet we do not think about 
God, <ven wlulo we utter His Name When we way, “I 
am, thank God, very wed!,” do we redly think Him 
in mir In arts! And often and o f t«*n v’e plain Mcih 
lmninding Us of the uncvrtamtj of life, of the tlsmna^ of 
tin* 'td b' tv* i * n time and rtsrmly, of the veil whv It hub* 
Hu I’esmo from us, and jet w« go on as though t h»m 
great minks taadt little or no imprisarm on our rnindv 
Yet, its sun h as [am cpsa! mg to you now, these evnta 
are message-* from God, messages vvlnnbv Jfo ml! « us to 
Hims-«lf. T may •‘peak of one «mh im—nge which his 
is me to n* 3 m this put v. eck l.vt Widnmdav, jou know*, 
an Arab servant 1 won *mdd» nly .aimmotud away from ih> 
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midst of us He seemed m bis ordinal y health and 
strength, when suddenly he fainted and fell, and five 
minutes later a lifeless body was all that was left of the 
strong man we knew His body was left , but where was 
Ins soul 1 We believe that m that sudden change his soul 
had gone fiom this world to God Gone to God, and gone 
for eternity ' This is a wonderful thought, if we think of 
it Gone for evei to be with God 1 Tho same might have 
happened to each one of us It might have happened on 
Wednesday It may happen to-day, or at any time If it 
happened, should we be ready? The death of this Aiab 
should indeed warn us all of the great uncertainty of life, 
of the certainty, sooner or later, of death, of the nearness 
of God m whom alone we can live the life which is never 
destroyed Have these thoughts been brought to your 
minds? If so, have they brought forth any fiuit — any 
resolutions to live heieaftei as in His pure and holy 
sight, so that you may be ready to meet Him when He is 
pleased to call you away ? If yon have made resolutions 
of this kind, then you have learnt from this event the 
lesson which God has meant it to teach, the lesson that rve 
should live nearer to Him, that we should live a life of 
prayei 

To live a life of juayer is to live in submission to God’s 
wall, to take whatevei comes as from Him, to take our 
blessings as His good gifts, our soriows as part of His 
training, and to feel that, whatever happens, He is still 
over all, our Father and Friend 

We may tell God anything, we may ask Him for any- 
thing all our seciets, all our desnes, all oui hopes and 
feais, we may confide them all to His all-wise and tender 
heart But in disclosing to Him our wants we must not 
expect that He w ill grant us what is not according to His 
Holy Will If we selfishly ask Him to gratify some evil 
passion or earthly desue— to give us, it may be, wealth or 
fame or otherworldly advancement— we must expect that 
He will lefuse To ask for such things is not leaUy to 
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pro), or to unite our minds with God, hut rat hur to 
ptpimtt* ouiM«hei> from God and to unit*. our uumU v ith 
the woild Ju all our pursers to God— and I said mu iiwj 
a c h Him for whatever wo pltu-e— we must couple with the 
prajer, “Not mi will hut Tin Will ho done ' We mint 
feel tint what we Midi is not (rood unless He m idles it too 
So to pra\ will gi\ua m underfill oihn, a wondufnl tuudnrt 
toouriife—a feeling tint, whatever h“ our Id we ere m 
the highest and holiest pnrdnnslnp . and a hrijrhtne-s and 
joy m the assurance, “ J )m\c told God all He knows and 
He loves tins is His will ; and ills will is host " 
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ever be swayed fiom that will by one-sided selfish petition® 
like these We may make such petitions, if we please ; 
but such petitions aie not true piayei, noi can we expect 
them to have direct answers 
What things, then, may we piay for with ceitamty that 
we shall leceive them? We may pray for everything that 
is holy, that is divine, that is kke God These are not 
the things of this world They are not money, or land, 
oi lionouis, 01 woildly fame, they are not even know- 
ledge 01 wisdom But they aie all that we mean by 
goodness in man or woman or child they are all the 
qualities w Inch make man good, and worthy to live with 
the highest and holiest, as we hope after death to live 
with God These are the qualities of the heait and 
mind which, in the uchest and fullest sense, God alone 
can give, foi He is their centie and source Purity, 
holiness, tiuth, gentleness, the love of our fellow-men, self- 
sacrifice— these, and all other similar qualities, are the gifts 
of God , and these are the gifts which we know He mil 
give us if we ask Him for them 
Now I hope in our future conveisations to talk to you 
about some of these qualities, which are indeed of in- 
estimable impoitance, and to eonsidei them separately 
But m these opening conversations it has been my wish 
to establish a basis on which I may lest what 1 sajf 
heieafter , and therefoie m these first three discouises I 
have spoken of faith m the Presence of God, and of prayei 
v Inch must naturally result from that faith, because I 
am peisuaded that morality mthout God must at the 
best be a poor feeble light, like sickly moonbeams 
compaied mth the sun, and that man by himself can do 
little oi nothing, but strengthened by the Holy Spmt of 
God he may do higher and nobler actions, even in these 
degeneiate days, than any which aie recoided among the 
achievements of the gieatest heroes of old 
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Bun? 

*'Iht't;'on tt the prep of all law*, ncr>"fon$ is euhrrtcnt in 
Pci to ton, tin ref on Pelonon i* set ul to It creel l cut one cnruilano 
else. * 

Teuton <1 ram ll 

"That aHritotlc 'eh aH Artmt ertPt it f lthi ion, and that j chuh 
all cardenn it tud to be trrchpion ' 

Apsfanbh J)1 arret iu(nt 


Oth March, 1KS7, 

Wn arc alt agreed that there is such e thing as duty. 
We all txlune that then- is a eour-o of ar lion win* h h 
our dot}, ninth is due from it-, tn<xin«t it r tight, ff 
at an> tuno we frh whut our duty i e , lumutly set king 
to do it, we shall find an nnswes, the T*»**»t of all an^wi r , 
in that voice of conscience within us all, to ninth m mv 
fir4 heture I referred os a something dr>ni% as a voter 
from Cod 

I)ut\, then, for evil one of ns mums nhst we ought 
to do It does not trein exactly the rune for u-> all: 
fer of cour'e the dut) of a j>tr< ut is difhrrnl front that 
of a child, the duty of a Tlrthor ft drib* in diffmnt 
front tint of a I‘s?htttmir the dutj of a imdvr i> 
dtfitruU I retn that of o h trrt- r ; th> duty of n *t>hhtr 

< A JtsJj.it ratine Chef 

" Vm U a re*«r, s. pn <?n, Whtt ie-*d re a yrf»s i Kvcuur 
P‘rt 
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is different from that of a cultivator Still there are 
duties foi us all, high and low, ncli and pool, old and 
young, men, •women, and children , every one of us has 
a duty, and the duty of each one of us is of two kinds — 
(1) a duty to God, and (2) a duty to man 
I may say that these twofold duties of us all resemble, 
m a higher sense, the twofold duties winch a child owes 
firstly to his parents and secondly to his brothers and 
sisters For we are all as the children of a vast and 
universal family, of which we all alike are members, 
and of which the gieat Head is God And just as the 
child, as in duty bound, should love and obey lus earthly 
father, so w r c should love and obey, in the highest sense, 
Him who is the Father of all And just as the child loves 
Ins brothers and sisters, so we should love our fellow-men 
Now what is our duty to God? We cannot see Him 
like an earthly parent, but w T e can believe m Him by faith 
We can love Hun with all our hearts, because of His 
loving caie for us And wo can strive to please Him in 
all tlnng3, m all that we do bearing Him m mind, just 
as a child is evei staving to please the paiont whom 
he loves This, then, is our duty to God to believe m 
Him, to love Him, and to serve Him with all oui might 
and with all our mind Of tins duty to God I have 
spoken aheady m the three former addiesses It cannot 
ho said to be an easy duty, for it requires a vivid faith 
And faith, m this woild of sense and sight, demands on 
our part great watchfulness and care But, as I Itave said, 
we may tram ourselves by practical means to grow 
stronger in faith, and the best of these means is prayer 
And of this much I am sure if wo once have real faith 
in God and His Presence (and this I have put as the first 
part of our duty towards Hun), then the other two parts 
of that duty will follow Tf w T e truly believe, we shall 
easily lo\e, if we lo\e, we shall thankfully seuo 
I turn now to the second put of our duty— -and tins 
part comes close homo to us all— our duty tow uds our 
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»r UflWitmn This mav be summed up in the short 
pontonce We bhould love our neigldxnns as we love 
ourselves We should act toward j our jellmwnon we 
should wish them to act towards its We ihonhl ml not 
for our own pleasure hut for the pleasure of oth«r», It 
bhould he our greatest happiness to make others happy 
Tins duty, too, is not easy , hut nothing is easy wluth is 
nohle and good, and we must not be daunted In tlifii* 
cultuy there is nothing which we cannot ovoricmiowith 
God's help Tins duty to our fellow -man is not easy 
because our smful natmes arc pi one to ‘•lilhxhmd*, ami 
blinded by selfish amis and desires we are all too much 
disposed to forget our fellows and to think only of oui- 
sehes And often m the pin suit of om own unholy 
advancement and worldly ends we not only do no good 
to our neighbours but even do them bairn 
But now, T sty, let us hciieefoi ward try —ami let tis u c k 
God to help us— to think more of others nml les-i of 
ourselves Be-olve to act kindly towards all around you 
Besoho to thwl kindly of them also Perhaps in this 
College we arc specially prone to neglect out duty in thm 
last respect. Yet, my friends, in such a somty n- min 
kmrl and charitable thoughts arc our spatial duty e,\e]i 
one of us sltouhl feel that the honour of Ins commnuni 
is more important than Ins own. Your duty here to one 
another is to bo affectionate, unwind), ami find, a /mg 
up what yon would enjoy in ord<r that your friend may 
enjoy it, touting your happme-s m the happuas. of ot la r*, 
looking on the best side and not on tin worst, b* lb urn; 
I be b<-t and foigiung the worst M> friend % if you so 
behave m this Colhge, tlien each om of you any run 
horr— her*, as a boy, m hi 4 ' duly life- be Ufa in. an' el 
on earth, and a mes^eug. r from God among nun 

Have you bihuvcd 1 Have you, «l"it you h. trd 
unkind atone-, r>fii'fd to Wheu tfinn I Him von trud 
to prevent tin ir eir« ul *tion f Or huv* you rather lihfdto 
ladtrve them and to i.pMt them to n{h r ri? Have you 
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rejoiced, when others are praised? Have you found, 
pleasure in pleasing them than m pleasing youi selves ? 
Have you always been fair and honest m games? Jand'irr 
word and deed to those younger than yourselves, dutiful 
and obedient to those who are oldei ? Have you, m short, 
tried to act towards all as you would wish them to act 
tow aids you, m a spnit of generous sympathy and love? 
I leave you to answer these questions, which I likewise 
must answer my self Would that we could answer them m 
the affumative > They aro questions which all should put 
to themselves, wdieievcr they may be placed , but I think 
they are specially applicable to such as aro placed as we are 
in this College 

Another question specially applicable for you who are 
lieie to be under training is, Do I do my duty towaids my 
superiors, to those w ho are placed m authority ovei me ? 
Am I obedient to them, and lespectful ? Do I do as well 
as I possibly can all that they tell mo to do, all that they 
gn e me to learn ? It is clearly youi duty here to make the 
utmost possible use of the advantages set before y ou, set 
befoio you by those who wish only foi your good, and 
whom y ou are m duty bound to obey It is not only 
neglect of duty, but it is great ingratitude and folly to 
refuse to take adsantage of these opportunities , and, 
belieie me, I only speak the tiuth when I say that all who 
m early life have wasted the opportunities of school ha\e 
always m aflci-ycais come to legiet the unwisdom of such 
behauoui 

So I ask y ou to-day to take these tw o thoughts, and to 
think of them often dmmg the week. (1) It is my duty to 
be kind to all, especially to my College companions , not 
to repeat or listen to stones winch may do them harm oi 
disci edit, not to tease or to laugh at them, hut to love 
them and seek to win then lo\e, and, if they base v rouged 
me, to forgive them And (2) it is my duty to do my tasks, 
my daily College tasks, as well as I can, and to please 
those who are set o\cr me by my diligence and good 
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bolmionr For lieu are placed in aulliouty over mo 
jh the <-:i winls of God for my good, amt m pit i<dng them, 
and m doing mv duty, T am in truth muiiij God 
Thus wo aro led to n pemption of the fact that the 
twofold duty of which I i-p >kc at the beginning of tin* 
address — duty to {Jo-1 anti duty to man — is hut one and the 
s'uiu 1 duty after nil, and unj be comprehended in the one 
word 1/ne Love to God and love to man is thu whole 
duty of ns all If wo have love, all elw will follow He 
who Ins God's love m his heart wdl surely he kind to hm 
felloe -men, hut love of God can hurdh exist ttnlc-s« we 
have lov* of our neighbours timt It is through tlm love of 
our human butlnui that we mud learn to love the divine 
Fuller, for, if a man love not hn brother whom Inins 
s -fen, how slnll lie love God whom he In'- not -edi? Tins 
indeed is the meaning of the bemtilul poem “Abnn Jim 
Adli'mi”-- peJiups you know it--with vvlrnh 1 conclude 

1 Abou Hi n Adliem (mav his trihe imrtasf) 

Awnl e one night fiom a deep dream of pen e, 

And *• iw within the moonlight in his loom, 

Making it rub, tiul like a lily m bloom. 

An angel writing in n l>ook of gold — 

],v eiding pirn < had made lh n Adlu m bold, 

And to the I’n vmcc in tlie room he * ud, 

‘What wntest thou ?’ — The vision mssul it , head, 

And, with a look made of all swttt nicoid, 

Ansvuud, * Tin n ones of those who lovi the Lmd/ 

* And m mine one f -‘aid Alton * Nu>, m-t so/ 

Replied the angel Abou <-pohf moo low, 

Hut eheuly still, and mu!, * 1 } rav thee, lien. 

Write me ns one tint loves lies fellow nun ’ 
f J he angel wrote and % ant died The next night 
It came agtin with a gnat uAnimg Imht, 

And 'bowed the jnrm s whom Jove of God lud bh 41 d. 
And lo 1 r»ui Adhun’s name led all the rod ’ 

L+ijh Iht’\t 
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“By tiuth the winds of hcaicn Uow, and the sun shines Truth 
is excellent, on it depends everything, wlicicforc truth is said to he 
most exalted ” 

Taitarya ranyak 

20th March, 1887 

We may consider truth m tlnee aspects, truth m our woids, 
tiuth m oui deeds, txuth m oui thoughts , and to consider 
the fust of these aspects— speaking the tiuth, or tiuth m 
oui iv oids— will be enough foi us to day 
Do wo always say what is stnctly true 1 I am afiaid 
that some of us, when wo find it convenient foi some 
petty purpose to substitute falsehood for truth, do so with- 
out much consideration ot the gieat haini thcieby done to 
oui souls For every departuie fiom the truth is like a 
festenng wound, tinning that which was wholesome into 
disease, that which was ughteous into sin Eveiy such 
wound tends to make us more and moie the children of 
evil, less and less the children of God Why is this 1 
“ Suiely,” you may aigue— foi so I have heard an Indian 
boy aigue, but I think he must haveaigued against his own 
conscience— “suiely, if by telling a lie I benefit myself 
while I do haim to no one, I shall be right to tell the lie A 
w'hich does no haim but only good If I do no harm to 
others, may I not lightly tell a lie to save myself fiom 
disgiace? ” My fnends, if you have reasoned in this way, 
you have reasoned to your own destruction For such a lie, 
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more than anything else, tends to the dost tuetion of your 
noblest self ; mid, while you may outwardly aeem to flour mb, 
50U are mwaully penshing, dying an ay , living for this, 
world, thing from God For, as I said, cv cry lie which n 
spoken is as a wound to the soul, a wound winch tends to 
kill it And what do I mean by killing the soul ? I mean 
that that pirt of us which is divine, and which keeps us in 
holy communion with God, is so scaned and main d that it 
loses God’s image , and so we are severed— we M?uruui* 
selvcs—from ILun who is the Health and the Life of our 
souls. For tiuth is of the \ cry essenee of God , ami, if we 
depart from the tiuth m anything, we depart from God, 
and in departing from Hun we depaifc fiom all that is 
really woith having, from all that is really precious and 
good You sec, then, what a pooi thing it is to toll a lie, 
and what a wn etched exchange we make when, for the sake 
of some «innll woildly gain, such as ginning money or 
avoiding punishment, we wilfully sever oui selves from 
GodL I ha\e wmlud to set Truth on this foundation, 
believing, ns I mnicudy do, that tins is its sum-t and 
truest foundation, tint Tiuth is dnm<\ and that God is 
Lath, and that, theiofoio, to whatsoever extent w« 
our-aJvrs from tho tnith, we to tint extent stvei out alios 
fiom God, and dim Tits light m 0111 hearts 
Theiofore, as we have the high pm 1 lege of cdltng 
oursdves the children of God, wo must hold it our duty, 
om highest du(\,to speak the truth, hoi only by rtrnf 
vt gn rd to tho truth can we keep cln-n 1 to ITtm, who nail 
Truth Him self, and with whom no Gudov, of fnl c hood 
can live This is what I mas call tho divine side of Truth, 
and in mv opinion it tnvc« us the ren on why wt -should 
revet enoo the truth above all thing 3 lb wlm h.\< * the 
truth Ions God, and lives in God, and God m him fb’ 
who t*dls 1 ms cannot love God 
Truth Ins ubo a human and social mb*; a mb' whuh 
concerns our neigldwnri. And all phito optu r and 
rimulmta dechre tint without truth th» world c'stunl go 
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on , that, at any rate, m all soti.il relationships and all 
business contracts, unless wg keep our Avoid one with 
another, society caunot be held togethei And, theiefoic, 
in cveiy civilised country, the got eminent has had to 
make laws Minch bind people to keep their promises and 
to be faithful to their engagements the marriage laws are 
Ians of this kind, and so are all Ians concerning contract 
and trade If any one wilfully breaks the promises publicly 
gnen he is publicly punished 

But can it eve) be good for society that we should on 
exceptional occasions act exceptionally, and, for a good 
obiect, say what is not true ? In such a case would not 
the good intention make the false word a good, though 
not a true, one 1 * To that I can gne only one answei 
That winch is untrue can never bo good, because that 
winch is untrue can nevei be God’s wall. At every time, 
in every cncumstance, to speak the truth is best Though 
to us the consequences may seem to bo unfortunate, we 
may safely leave them m God’s hands This I believe to 
be the true teaching (“Let us speak the liuth always, 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the tiulh” } *'■ 
and m so doing we shall keep near to God, and bonetlt 
our fellow men This indeed is the path which leads to 
honoui oven m tins our transitory world, as tho Persian 
poet signified when he said ho never saw r a person lose 
himself on the straight load 

“ Truth is a cause for the pleasnie of God 
I lia\c seen no one who has been lost on tlie straight road ” 

Ildfi: 

Tins is also the p ith which leads us abo\ e the concerns 
of tins w 01 Id to tho gato of Hcaien, foi, though all elso 
iu this w'orld may polish, the tiuth will abide eternally. 
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TTrutfo: lit S>ecb 

" Jl>) trull tie irtiuh of fra v« f^tr on// tfir )u a *hine* 7 rvth 
ti •'fn'linf, on 1 1 drf crrf.) ncrtt'fitny, i-ftert fore truth tJ tv id to l ' 
t"0fl err tOd " 

?*(/ xlnri >-r<u vah. 

27th March, }^7, 

E\ 1 1 .\ judge who placed m nuthonty givti a wrong 
judgment for the t-ahe of a buhe m guilty of a lie m d*cd, 
ami a he of the bnsc->L hind J >\ on of licet who tmMmt 
in the State iws hi« power for his own pmat<> end 1 -, to 
gain something for bim-udf or to hint ins neurit! nun, to 
favour the rich or oppress the poor, this man, though ho 
hues nothing at all, and though outward!} ho to* or to ha 
doing his duty, is nevertheless a hat and traitor-— a traitor 
who wittingly poisons the well which h- is appoint* d to 
guard. Professing to be the minister of justice, he promote 
injustice, professing to he the servant of God, he dot' 
what God urn-,! hates 

And why do I call n public officer the pro f e ml m re ant 
of God? IWau-e pier} government and c\a ry power 
e-tabhohed in this world P established by God, and is 
iC'ponMhh to God fo! the people over whom it is *-et 
Aud this is vh> we all am h - md to obey tho l rnbm who 
are ret o\ei ns hwurt the} arc ret over U’ by (?c-L 
dine, too, ir what Maim means when he ‘una that n hmg 
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ib a “paiticle of Gocl”, 1 there is something in a king 
v.lnch is more divine than m common men He means 
that the long’s power is to be respected, because it is given 
to hnn by God In the same way, all ofhceis under the 
king me appointed to do God’s work among men, the 
work of order and justice and peace , and if, when appointed 
to do this woik, they make themselves parties to injustice 
and wrong, do they not turn God’s woik into a lie, the 
highest and holiest duty into sm 1 Therefore, those placed 
in high public trust who do not do the will of God — I 
speak of kings and all m authority — aie traitois to God 
and their fellow-men they are traitors, too, to then ow r n 
nobility , and God will not long allow them to stand 
Therefore it is that old Manu also proclaims as the fiist 
qualification of a king that he “must invaiiably speak the 
truth”, “and justice, ” he adds, “uproots a king who 
sw eives from Ins duty, with all Ins race” 3 As the king 
must be honest, so must his nnmsteis, and all who undci 
him own his authority For they all own authonty under 
God, who will hold them responsible So you see, my 
friends, in public affans an acted lie, a public dishonesty, 
is a sm of double blackness, both because ovory he is a 
sin, and because this particular kind of sm degrades a inan 
from the high place of God's minister to the shameful 
position of a traitoi and foe A he is bad m any one , but 
what shall we say of the commander who, having held a 
high tank in God’s army, goes over to the enemy? We 
should call him a traitor of the darkest dye, we should 
say that as a traitor he dcscncs to be shot Such a traitor 
is every king, and every officer in high authority, who m 
Ins conduct is not true to the commission which ho holds 
fiom God 

I have wished to say something of tins public duty of 
tiuth m positions of public trust, because perhaps it is 

! Manu i> Code of Laws (probable draw u up m llio mnth couture 
before Chnst), chap \ n 3-S 

* Chap eu 26, ui. 28 
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fomctmu 4 tonHdei nl lhai high ofiko held in native blahs 
(of which we see m mv around u*») is n good opportunity t«f 
making mon< valid ndv<ui« mg the worldh wealth of ones 
fumih. Mv fncwk, am one who so Hunks is wry f«r 
ft om the mind of (Jod And if only, as 1 said mnn hrst 
k*«tme, xu could constantly realise God's Hole IV’enu 
and feel what oui duty m this world i <, wo should mm 
descend to Mich ignoble thoughts as to wHi for si Ill h os 
wni'dh advancement, but only with a deep sense of God' 
guodne"', and a grateful enthusiasm to do Ills will, we 
should strive to dill use the nth knowledge of 1.1 is lo\e mid 
the image of Ills mercy and justice among men. If nil 
pnhhc otluois were of this nmul, if all kings and ruleraso 
jr carded flour duty, might not the “particles of God’* on 
this eaith make even tins world like the 1 mgdom of 
Heaven 7 
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course m your dealings with your boy friends you will not 
behave in exactly the same way as you behave m your 
dealings with your masters I do not mean that, or any- 
thing like that You wall of course naturally behave among 
your equals with an ease and familiauty which you could 
not assume m the presence of your elders in authority , 
aud such difference of behaviour will be perfectly true as 
well as perfectly natural and right But if you do in 
the presence of your companions an act which you know 
to be w'rong m itself, and which, because you know’ it to 
be w’rong, you would fear to do m the presence of your 
master , if you do in secret a wicked thing w’hich you 
would be ashamed to do openly, and then appear before 
the world as though you had not done it , then this, I say, 
is to act a he If you take leave fiom me to go out riding, 
and having such leave go into the bazaar, to a place which 
you know I have foi bidden, then, I say, you have betrayed 
my confidence, and you have acted a he 
It is easy, my friends, to deceive men , but we can never 
deceive God Do w e tlunk w r e shall really gam anything 
by oui acted 01 spoken hes 1 If we think so, that is a lie 
we are lying to ourselves We may gam perhaps a little 
woildly something as lie who takes bribes gams a little 
wi etched money, or something of temporal pi ofit or place 
But he loses what is far more precious , he loses what 
alone is eternally piecious he loses the love of God , he 
loses the life of his soul. '~f c -f ^ /-/ . v f-.- 1 
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Uiutb : m trbonobt 

"By (rttth (hr i nrtfi of }> rum h’otr, a ml flit pi> ) gfni >e f Truth 
is ftrtUtiit, on i 1 {lfjf*iw[ i ftcruthuir/, v'hirtjurc truth it ud to l>* 
i to i rrallcti n ** 

T<tt("rrft rent th. 


3rd Apul, IFn? 

Jn connection with onr two former nddrcK '• , wo think 
to da> about trutii m ora thought*} Of conr>o the <on 
ncction i° natural If our thought ho perfect ?> just and 
true, we be true nbo m word and in net, which ere 
the natural outcome of thought A man who is pet badly 
true in his thought * w til be perfectly true m his life , he will 
hen man more divine than tiny (*u\e One) who evrr has 
lived m this world— -a mm ns perfect a* (*od. It t* on 
account of this connection Ik tween onr thoughts and onr 
words and nets— the latter being the natural issue of th** 
forruei —that the law docs riot hold an act to be trmmod 
wnh"S it be done j ntatti moth/, unless u be done with the 
niiqd mid will ns veil ns with tin tongue or the hand If 
n man is out of his mind, he cannot b » guilts of Jil« 1 
ui b!re*ph<m> ; If m n st it* 1 of uncon-emu ? d*hrinm, or if 
in ignor.nut, and bj mistake, h« puta a b llowunan to 
death, lie is not In hi to ht guilty of murdfr, or of nn> 
moral olltruc at all ho vent t‘o it is from flu mind and 
heirt tint nil truth uuM p«*oeet/l lx* who Would Ik true 
m word mid in net mu-t find In true m thought. 
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Let me novi speak of some untrue thoughts which take : 
no dnect shape in words 01 acts, but yet torture our minds 
with unieal shadows, the fanciful creations of ungeneious 
suspicion Such thoughts come often from too much 
concentration upon ourselves and those immediately about 
us , they aie therefore selfish, and worldly, and separate 
fiom God 

I will explain now what I mean Have you not some- 
times attubuted to your neighbours evil mteutions against 
yourselves which you afterwards found had no existence 
except in your imaginations ? Or have not selfish sus- 
picions of your neighbour led you to judge him unfairly ? 
Suppose, for instance, that some boy m yom class has 
done better than was to be expected, and has perhaps 
beaten you when you made suie you would hn\ c beaten 
linn Have you icalously sought to diminish his ciedit 
byattnbutmg Ins success to unfair means? I am afiaid 
that we often allow' jealous thoughts of others to bilk 
in our hearts, thoughts which we afterwards find to be 
as untiue as they are unkind Would it not be better, 
m all such cases, to think the best of our neighbour 
and give him full credit for all Ins successes? Would it 
not bo better for our peace, as well as for our truth, of 
mind ? Let us make it a rule to think w ell of others 
and never to judge them liaidily, and very often we shall 
find that our kindest judgments are also the tiuest 
This indeed is part of our duty, of oui duty of loxe 
And of loio it lias been truly said that it “hides 
the evil, believes the good, hopes the best, bears the 
woist ” 

It is the same with olhei suspicions You think, perhaps, 
that your class-master has not dealt with you fan lv, that 
he owes you a grudge because you are conscious of not 
liu\mg done your best And tins thought glows and 
swells in yom mind, and causes you gicut anxiety' But 
probably it has no truth m it Probably your master 
has acted quite justly , probably ho has only thought of 
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Im duty and not of you at all Probably ho has been 
iuG ns fair to you as 1o others in yom class, and sour 
faho suspicions arc only due to nn umeasomiblo and 
icalous desire for jour own adumcemont Perhnp-, too, 
tbev wav bo pa illy due to a consciousness of jour own 
shortcomings , for suspicion is the natural consequence ot 
neglect of duty. 

We are all too full of good thoughts of oursohes and 
of bad thought-, of our .neighbours It is best to think 
only good of our neighbours, and not to tlunk of our-elui? 
at all. For oursehes, lot ns seek to rest in God’s keeping, 
and Ho will take cure of m Wo need not take thought 
for outsell es, if uc only take thought foi Him 

This lends mo to another point It is from thou untrue 
mspieions of our ufcuds th.it theie «tns» those common 
luinour', very often of a damaging kind, which we know 
in this country so well ns qjp You all know wlut 1 
mean Here m Jlnjkot, and licre in our College, ue lie ir 
finch nunoitr% generally unkind ones, about neulv < sop 
bod) we know If a person whom wu ] now die?, how 
commonly wc hear it suspected that he died of pm-on J 
Or f omo one appears to he rich, and we are told ihal lm 
must lane amazed . tieh ft fortune by un-crupuiun jiu m ' 
Or a hou of * is burnt down, and we are told th'i *ome 
enemv of the owner of the house (llm n tine of tin- uv my 
is probable mentioned) has maliciously - f .*t it on fin' 
Yet \cry Idmly in iury «s n the li», h’pjK'ited 

in the ordimny course the death im, been a is Urn d one f 
the fortune lias been horn ally p mrd ; the Iiom-^ h.u. h> mi 
ai'c*<h nlly burnt Them fata nporti for njvii'iin 
com. mct> tis tint, in p mow?, they arc fab" -pro »*d fi ,m 
fahe and nngemooUK thmiehi*-, from a I* lit - ^ and ru 1 - 
pitiotih *-fate of mind, whan, 1 f* t, U v t r_v (minimus in 
K’dhiaaar, Ikn-ivi' uo o’irdn 1 1 pt mb thm ”ld • 
in our uoirbT Hum we c\cr hdemd t> ‘ml m<Un i 
rumour , and luv< v.v i%<r *•)*!> id th mG lf*<o- t wr h t*, », 
be*n tint nr in ttuumhf , and d o in vot'd rt nu d.«*t 
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So I say let us think no evil Let ns think only of our 
ow n duty, and our duty only of to day If we tlnnk only 
of to-day , this mil keep us from those restless anticipa- 
tions which unsettle oui minds from the truth and from 
God Let us keep our ears open for the roico of God 
and closed to the voice of the w orld And w hat does the 
voice of God say to us? It sajs through our consciences, 
to you, and to me, and to every one m the world, “ Love 
Me and lose youi neighbours, and your life will be like 
a blessed calm m the midst of this w orld’s stoj ms ’’ This 
is the tiue “abandonment of the world" — to bo in this 
world, yet not of it in thought He who thinks no evil 
of any one will keep his hands, clean and his heart pure, 
and, amidst all tlio changes and chances of life, will lia\ e 
a tiue judgment m all things think with the 

mind. of .God 

“There aie m this loud stunning tida 
Of human caie and crime, 

With whom the melodies abide 
Of lli’ everl asti ng c hime . ' < 

Who can } music m their heart v - r 

Through dusky lane and wran glin g, mart f 
Pljitig then daily tusk with busier feet, 

Because their seuet souls a holj strain icpmt ” 

Kibles C/niUian Ycco t “St Matthew." 
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Our College 

“ I l-chnr the realtniti »i of this aha” (that t-e ore at! rierdcr‘ 
of one 001 u.iOii l-o do) “{0 be (hr <>/ n jnd'ie "■Je w i t , m d i 

(thru- the rf(ha,niu} pom* til j nihUe reh'—h as Oca me, v-ttf n-l 
their nni^ructiunt, tlrfcefr, and fault 1 , to Lc (In’, that th n do to 
<t crrhiiu t rienl <0ot t rho I >!onn to then Kith a feetnu/ of 

met d rrrhsp in a both ” 

J)r Ynvohan's “ Mcuijr nh of Tfarroi" Sindh- a* ” 


12th .Turn 1 , 1 1PS7 

It i« not good for mm to U\o .tlmm, for man is a emit ure 
hoi n for society And it m from the sot ml uijo^monts 
of hfo, fiom tiio fnendahijM of tho'o we io\o, from the 
comjum of tlin-,0 iu‘ honour nnd 1 raped, that the prmupit 
lupjiim^s of om Inca m rl» rived. Tin. is f o common n 
Impjuuo^ that no Imttlh not 100 if, or nppre<ii!> 1 uhif o 
(hour tiling om tbuh life would bo without it I’erhaj s 
null thoaf* who Imo led n lift* of solitude ran full) Tiudfr- 
the blesninga of *-oact\*. 
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the society of a village, or the society of a town In each- 
and all of these different societies human beings are as- 
sociated together foi then mutual help and happiness, and 
I say that the blessings which ive deuve, m a greatei or 
a less degiee, fiom each of these societies are among the 
best of all human privileges, without which life would be 
liaidly worth living 

Now, privileges have corresponding duties What do I 
mean by that 1 I mean, m this case, that, m eveiy society 
which exists for the good of its membeis, each member 
must attend to the good of each othei membei, and must 
Ine for Ins society rathei than for himself And m so 
doing he will ceitamly find— so much do we depend upon 
others — that he is living foi his own happiness 

To-day I wish to speak m particular of this society to 
which we belong, of the society of oSr College, and of the 
advantages wo may denvc fiom living together m this 
institution Also I would speak of the special duties 
winch m such a society we owe to one another And I 
hope these thoughts will be useful to us at the beginning 
of this new term, when we may very well lesolve to do our 
utmost m the futuie to repau our enors of the past, to 
make better use of our oppoitunities, to make this College 
(of wdncli w r e are so fond) a pattern of ivliat such Colleges 
should be, to make it fiuitful of all good things, both 
for our companions and for oui selves 

Fnstlj, Avhat aie the benefits ivlnch w r e may derive, m 
a College such as this, from being associated all together 7 
My fnends, these benefits are, of course, very much Avhat 
Ate ourselves make them Cut I do not say too much 
if I add that, if we were all to behave aught, and do each 
one his duty to Ins neighbour and to God, I really behe\ e 
that a College such as this might be one of the best and 
happiest societies m the world For heie, just think, 
Avhat are our oppoitunities — wlnt are the conditions of 
oui life You are here at that peuod of mortal existence 
which is most free -fiom trouble and care, when you feel 
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the jojons Hush of vonnsr life strong within jour vans, 
when the sense of health is a sense of pit* isuro ami everj 
action and movement a joy. JNpccmlh you eldei inmates 
of the College ere just at that youthful piimeof txistenco 
wlien the flower of life blomn-t fairest and fieshe-'t, and 
jou can leahsc in yourselves the truth of the jyut 
Ih owning's words — 

“Oil our manhood' i prune vigour ! no spirit feels waste. 

Not a nmselo is stopped m its phung nor sunw nn 
s brace il 

Oh the wild joyi of hung! the leaping from rock up 
to i ot k, 

Tim strong rending of boughs from the Hr tree, the cool 
silui shock % 

Of the plunge in a pool’s hung water, the hunt of the 
bear, 

And the sultrmeu showing the lion is comhtd in hi 1 ' 

1 nr. 

* . * # * * 

How good is man’s life, the nv re hum* how fit to 
employ 

All the heart ind the -*oul and the -» n-« s foj t,er m 
.i n y > ” 

This p» rf« ct freedom from worldly ore, and thispcrfrc* 
enjoyment of boiih vigour, ni< fain-, which nmkn jour 
pro *«uit ago the bnglue-t. if not the last, of life lie 
thankful, my fin mis, for the«u great hit -wig*, and value 
than as the best gift,-, of <»od And < spvmjiv, wh f n you 
ft cl stjong in the const uiusness of the ardent which < one ■ 
with the budding of nunhood, then runemb r tint thr 
wondufnl elation of -junt whnh <oin<'’ through the body 
may bo le-t through the bvlv, ami tint as tie* h* d*h 
and tlie str< ruth of our Inde -< me among (Sod* b 
gift's, ’O tinj mlv be lod by mm 4 folly or an My 
friend, b*» v<ry cartful of jour yumm iK-dth, b- vry 
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c.ueful of your bodies, lemomber that these are holy 
things given you by God foi Hr- holy snvicc, mid guard 
them, I beseech vou, with jealous solicitude, from all 
those sol led 1 and «mful appetites which dKovsC \nd 
defile not only the body but also the evcilnsting soul 
Then, my friends, rcc how happily you arc placed here 
in having the society of your equals, with whom you can 
converse on every topic with the utmost freedom and the 
widest sympathv You can share and enjoy every actum 
and thought with those who can think and feel just as 
you do— with those m whose thoughts you find yom 
thoughts reflected, as m a mirror face answers to face 
Tlio friendships which arise from the simple com- 
munion of fresh and pure young hearts, in such a 
society as this College, arc, I tlnuk, the very sweito~.t 
friendships of all They me friendships formed from the 
purest motives of personal love and respect, between “souls 
without reproach or hlot,” who simply love what deserves 
to he loved, apait from those selfish considerations of 
woildly wealth, or woildly position, which, alas * too often 
have cnnsideinblc foico m making, or breaking, out later 
friendships So wo find— and we cannot be too thankful 
for this— that in a school or college a boy is estimated 
nearly ahv.avs at, his propci value, no one honours him 
because he is nch, or because he is ,a Sniynvaiishi , 1 or 
becau°e ho is a Say y ad hut he is loved became he r 
lovable, 01, because lie is despicable, lie is despised That 
which is reallv good and true, is nlwav'-, we find, respected 
at College Yon, who know Co'hg,. life as well ns T do, 
will, I know, confirm inv worth And I say that tins 
honest resptet for the good which we find among boys at 
st bool is a blissed tact for winch we, v ho are h io, cm 
hardly be loo thankful L'l us pri'o H n >w tii it do < rvt t 

i Adi « n lint of th> Sv n 

1 \ d< (x i dint <>J Hm-t n, vvtiv W- the pi iV' I rf tie' y*r p e t 
MnJiwieivl 
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to be pnzul We shall not, I fear, find so much of it 
heie/iftcr m the larger school of the nod e! Sc J * t J 
And then, too, conmdoi, besides these advantages of 
free association with your equals, what immense advantages 
you may gain from association with join superiors, with 
those who are older and better educated and more e\- 
peiienccd than yomsclvcs, and whose wliolc aim is to h\o 
for your good Rome boss, 1 behove, imagine that school 
is a prison whete they are condemned to hard labour, 
where discipline and punishment embitter cvistence But 
study, my fi lends, this is not your experience You know 
very well that those here set over you have but one thought 
in their minds— y our improvement, that they are devoted 
to that one object m affection not less than m duty , that 
they giievo with jour gncf«, and son cm for your short- 
comings as they rejoice in your welfare and happiness. 
And wind ever is done in this College is done with this 
one object — your welfare Wo strive to help you, all alike, 
as far as we can, to bo good, and thereby to be happy 
We know that wi-dom contributes more than anything 
el e to make nun good and happy , and wo l now, too, 
that those who are bom in high station cannot gel on 
without knowledge Therefore we try to teach wisdom 
and knowledge, knowing tint these arc thu things which 
mort surely will make v on better and fit you for authority. 
And became w e know that nothing can be taught without 
sv dem and regularity, we divide our daily dutm into 
r rt panto portions, giving attention to the training of tl fi 
bodv as well as of the mind 
Kow, thc-e things, if they seem to you irksome, are not 
so m rcahtv. They are the bc-l things that wc can gjvi 
you, and, beCtiu^'j wo do-urt yom good, wo gi* f them I 
do not say tiny are nil pure pKvur* ; I admit th>t tlmy 
demand lrdwwtr and trouble But I that tlmr 1 »■> no such 
thing rm pure pi -cim* to be found in this verld; and t'nt 
without labour and troni 1c v. t cm Irvc no r. ,d plcv.tre at 
all m>r um wc live a lift that n worth/ of the name. 
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Believe me, my fnencL, the only good life for any man, 
be be ploughman 01 pnnce, is a life of labonous semcc, 
and only m such a life can happiness be found Foi w e aie 
all the servants of God, v ho has given to each of u°, boys 
or men, women 01 girls, our appointed task And you) 
task, now, here in the College, is a very happy one, because 
you are shielded fiom the dangeis of the outside woild, 
and are free to pursue the path of duty w ith a quiet mind, 
amid the friendship of woithy equals, and the help and 
regard of devoted supenors Tkeiefore, my fi lends, be 
very thankful that God has placed you in this College , 
and be careful to take as much advantage as you can of its 
gieat opportunities I am quite sine, if you do so now, 
you null be glad that you did so heicafter 

To say something now of the duties which conespond 
vi tli these pnvileges Remember that you are yourselves 
concerned m the honoui of this society to which you be- 
long In order that this College may bo good, m oidei 
that you may enjoy its fnendships, in Older that all may 
be happy and wholesome both m school and on the play- 
ground, each one of you must be good himself Each one 
must endeavour so to live that, when he comes to leave 
the College, he will never regret that he wasted his time, 
or did an evil act, or spoke an nnpuie 01 unkind void, 
or thought an unholy thought Each one must seek, by 
doing Ins duty, to make life more happy to Ins equals and 
to those set ovei him 

There is one vord which will help us all more than 
anything else, and that is Love It is love which gives 
its bughtness to home, the hist and the best society' of all , 
it is love that moie than anything else can give to this 
College all that it needs So let us, my fi lends, icsolve 
to-day r — now, at the beginning of tins new term— to work 
altogether m love Be loving and kind towards your 
companions Be lespectful and dutiful towards your 
superiors Wo are all membeis of God’s Holy Family 
therefore let us love one another, even as He loves us all 
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It ns I lime said, In loving onr neighbour tlmf no learn 
to lint God And if wt could love Him ns He loves us, 
and keep Hun ever in the thoughts of our honits then 
tins College of onr-> might indeed bo like n little heaven 
on earth . for, where He is, that 15 Heaven 
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<3entle 

lt Come uealth oi uanl, come good or ill, 

Let young and old accept their j ai t, 

And bow before the Awful Will, 

And bear it with an honest heart 
Who misses, oi who wins, the pi izc ? 

Go, lose oi conquer as you can , 

But if you fail, or if you rise, 

Be each, pray God, a gentleman ” 

Thackeray 

26th J uup, 1887 

The special application of the meaning of woids lull 
often give ns a pleasing insight into the estimate which 
men in general have foimed of then own race We find, 
for instance, the woid “ human ” still retaining its original 
sense, and meaning, m a general way, “ -whatever belongs 
to the race of man” But “humane,” which onginally 
meant the same, and is of couise the same word as 
“ human,” has come to be used in a special sense as 
“meiciful,” “tender,” “land” because the people who 
use this word have come to the conclusion that men and 
women, those who belong to the race of man, ought to be, 
and commonly are, “ merciful,” “ tendei,” and. “ land ” So 
the word “ inhuman ” is likewise used to mean the opposite 
of “humane,” to mean “ciuel,” “unkind,” “harsh ” 

I say it is pleasant to find m such voids that men have 
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formal so fnonrable an estimate of one .motliei's 
oil uni Uu I'm tins is «m eHmiute whnh wo cm truH 
MtmN arc not accepted m a luma, without reison, 01 
without patunce ami thought; on the enntram, thov are 
the reasoned results of the thoughts of many generations 
of iiH'iij ami ot the host mmds of each gem-ration Tor j cat 
know wools arc nothing hut nitric d thoughts* and tin' 
words which we 11*0 now arc a legate} — in ] nglnh tluo arc 
a x ety mh Iegatt -of Hm thoughts of (ho hist of cmr 
ancestors, ones human like us and (we trim!) humane, 
hut long ago lnu ltd and fmgotten m their gr.nes 
“Gemioutj" and “gentle” are two othui words which 
arc Mimlnrl) Used, in a special Mumo, to dC'Ciihe spucud 
ijuiihtu's of men Jloth thr-e wotdt originally meant 
“well hot tt," “J< longing to f(< nm or , aud so “of 

good birth,” “ot good qualm ” But now the (ommon 
expuienco of men has determined that those of good 
fann!} arc gem rail} of huge aud lihera! minds , and so 
the w oi d “ gom-ioua” has rmne to nnan “noble mitnU 1 ,’ 
“open-handed,’ “Idmrd in bestowing on others ’ fhtm- 
Uri\, as expunnee him .dsn shown that those of good 
family, as compand with others, an comuionl) hind and 
tMidci of heart as well as open of hand, “gentle” has 
<nme to b>» used m a s <*n u »i somculrd ddfen nt from 
’‘g'lnrons,’ and to mem ‘ tmuler,” ‘merciful,” “m- 
otfcnnu,’ k consult rate of others” \\\ inn} not always 
he able to trace the st< ps by which woulo of couinmn 
origin hrue armed ft meanings ib-dim l and s> jximt* ; 
hut the track, if \e hud it, i« full of mb re t, the pith 
o f human hi-tory, exp-rn nee, rnd thoueht 
j am going India to i pe dc of “gentle” m a use* rtdl 
more ns*>mkl, though in a « ne a good ded wid-r, 
tlpn that which H madly has I m*an ui tin tn* which 
it Im in 3 ‘ngh h on)} m tmnunctmii wi»lt Ha mud 
“mm*’, in which a it do -> mu ge.u* i>n >< h f tinder*” 
“mit.itul,' “ tnotnn-.xt/ hut t« an “a mud am” f 
a k \n*S Iftd'j tec , oU'’d**r 1 nil m* X hi* we r>,dh 1,5> ,xi 
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by a “gentleman” We all know a gentleman a\ lien we 
see one, but I am not suie that we all have cleai notions 
what a gentleman consists of Pei haps the thing is so 
good m itself, so simple and yet so complex, so natuial 
and yet so refined, that we have not caied to examine it 
closely 

We all know a gentleman, I have said, when we see 
one But, nevertheless, I think we may sometimes have 
given the name w hen it uas not deseived, and similaily 
we may peihaps have withheld it at other times when 
it toas deseived So let us considei when it deserved, 
and also when it is not 

It is not, in the fiist place, exclusively deserved by all of 
high rank, 01 wealth, 01 authonty, A pool man, as well as 
a rich, may be a gentleman , a slave as well as a king 
“ How vciy much,” sajs Dean Stanley, “ may be done by a 
kind answei at a lailway station by a lailway poitei ' How 
veiy much pleasuie, and even happiness, may be given by 
the policeman at the coiner of the stieets 1 How fully the 
duties of life aie tiansfoimed into giaces and pleasures by 
such gentle acts 1 ” A poiter, or a policeman, may be a 
gentleman, and so may any seivant of the humblest 
degiee This is v hat the poet Burns means, v, hen he 
says — 

“ The honest man, tho’ e’er sae poor, -T e 
Is king o’ men foi a’ that ” 

A gentleman, then, may be lngh 01 low, rich 01 pool : — 
how shall we define him ? 

He who thinks for the good of otheis who does not 
think of himself who, desiring to make life pleasant to all, 
is genial, blight, and kind courteous m manner and m 
speech self-denying self-devoting vailing to saciifice 
himself for the good of his fellow-men The perfect gentle 
man must be unselfish, lefined m feeling, noble m thought 
And any man who forgets himself, and lives a life of regard 
foi otlicis, is suie, bj the \crv fact of that life, to have 
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* t* 

some refinement and some uomlity Tims the simple 
!m*dnndmnn in a Mlhge, -who gnes up hm leisure and 
p> rsonal imnfoit fm the lumfoit mid imps moment of hts 
Allows, who iMetts with enthusiastic devotion tothe-imd 
cull of duty in his ln,ut -this man, hoiwiem poo: and 
unedmut r d, m at heart a guitlomau He rai-ts to a nut 
digmtv himself and hm ullage homo 

And, if this I-, tiue of n Milage life, it is still more tine of 
tho*f higher homo-', where ease and independence, educa- 
tion and softness, add then glares to the strength of huum 
( Imnutei A gentleman may, as 1 3*n% o said, he horn m am 
sphuo of lift , lmt it is more likely that lie wilt be found 
in the cultnated grade*- of higher society j'oi it is lure 
that it liniment is tommonlj to be found — lefmoment that 
slums iNelt m e\tr\ motion, e\etv look, e\ei> tone of the 
\oue, nm m the oxjac'-ion of the fare, t vui perhaps in the 
ih.u.ubrof the dn_*s All i-> h.umoniou'*, all is graceful, 
all is ]jh e-unt, all i-> g i nth. 

The lalt-'inei who mu**t woik hatd in the field i ran 
Inidh find leisure for the luquiremuit of many gr.vn 
of ininnu or mind Vot will i man who mtH tur^ da> 
mem the li ird struggle to win hm bread be likely , n« a rub', 
to jhmk uo nun h of his neighbour its of Ins ov.n poor M_]f. 
A Horn m satirist has s nd of po\eit> that its bit Upu-* H 
th U_j t m akes men tidicul ousTTmt. j_ think its biturne* d 
rat In r.cuiisists m the fa ct that it gn e.« inen tojiftle opjior-! 
tnmijTo think b»\.? nd t in nmdvi s 

“Tii « lu.di and rt sp»< familj , on the other h md, tin 
umdnton' n*e dtfb rod Them the fmmh nlbuttuns hue 
full ph\ , the hotrtk !»' -t fulmr? mm b > mibti, no 
jj*»tt-h sfugrle for life is requiri >1 , tins m tituo for the 
study of noble thought*, for tie* cunputemship of nobh 
minds , human nifun h 11 u on it*>. brightest suit, and 
hum 1 1 < ii.it uu m <h u Tin re ere the T ioii a '<rj 

llojl’Mlt V rit< r, *• who C lot 1 { Jr - h r, 'll frf J t < hlhl 
],,-«>d to the f i*r suit of Imuumty, vie* hnu h' v i» 
fuucumbd v i t H ther and t oeUd funt'au*’'-, in the 
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changes of which might be tiaeed the working of passions 
stiong and simple, the impiess of a Him and ten del nature, 
wearing, when it looked abioad, the glow of sympathy, and, 
when it looked within, the bloom of modesty They have 
seen, and not once 01 twice, a man foiget himself , they 
have witnessed devotion, unselfish sorrow, unaffected 
delicacy, spontaneous chanty, ingenuous self-ieproach , and 
it may be that, on seeing a human being suirendei for 
another’s good not something but his utteimost all, they 
have dimly suspected m human nature a glory connecting 
it with 'The divine In these the passion of humanity 
is warm and leady to become on occasion a burning flame , 
their whole minds are elevated, because they are possessed 
with the dignity of that nature they share, and of the 
society m the midst of which they move ” 1 * 
This, my fi lends, is a pictme of the home in which the 
tiue gentleman will geneially be found He who has not 
been forced to push foi himself is less likely to wish to 
push for himself, is moie likely to stand aside for others 
Having seen the beauty of self-sacrifice m others, he 
sacnfices himself He is ready to do what m him lies to 
make life pleasant to all about him 
My fi lends, should not yow homes be something of this 
land! Have vou been mindful of those great benefits 
which God has placed m your way? Aie you careful to 
show 7 yourselves gentlemen , worthy of the high vocation 
to which you have been called ? Are you caieful to take 
thought foi the happiness of others, to be courteous and 
consideiate, kind and pleasant, m your dealings with all ? 
Do you keep down mean and selfish desires, and is it youi 
ambition to show yourselves — as you very well may, even 
m common acts — woi thy to tread m the footsteps of those 
who have been the gicatest gentlemen, I may say, of 
histoiy? Would 3011, in the hom of distress and poverty, 
be able to act with that noble dignity which characterised 


1 “ Ecto Homo,” p 1G3 — 0 M 
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the great PreUp of Mcwdr,' who, ai even hi 4 ? adversary 
tell* «m “Inst wealth ami land, hut 1 hi wed not tlm head/ 
who Monptd to poverty hut novel to disgrace, who showed 
himself, under the hunkst of te-d-,, to lx* the true knight, 
the tme gentleman? Think of Alcxmdci, distressed with 
thiisd. m the derert of Gedro'-ia, vet pouring on the ground 
the viatei winch was brought him, he- an so it wa** not 
MiOicicul io quench his comrades’ thirst as well as his 
Hunk of the noble Sir Philip Sidnej who, in like nnwicr, 
when water was brought to him mortallj wounded b- fore 
the walls of Zutphen, guv o it to a dj mg ‘olden near lmn, 
filing, “Your need is gi cater than mine,” These wen* 
true gentlemen were thej not? 

There is a \er> bcuitifnl stuiy, which I hope jou will 
read, called “ Jackanapes, ’ bv Mrs. Kwing And it is an 
eus\ -'t<*i % , so I think jou can all read it well ft tells of 
a noble jouug soldier, “Jackanapes, ' who, m the thick of a 
ten i hie fire, rt'iued a wounded triend out of battle, and 
was killed m the hemic act Tie, too, was a gentlemen : as 
wo st o in the fn>t simple part of his story as much ns m 
the last Yes, to live for others, and, if no d kg to clit* for 
them, tins, in all age”, is to be “a gentleman” 

To live for otheivS inc ms to lore othets, and onh tho'e 
can rightly do tlpv~so ] hclu ve— who dwell mar to find 
It is the divine light the divine love, the divine gonth ins'?, 
which make j nun true gentlemen If wc bne Him, if He 
lives m our hearts, we -lull loves our brethren too Th: 
in the noblest life of a man, though it i*? not tys Mrs Pm mg 
t>!h uA mentioned m boo! n on political rcouomv , it ih 
5 pot r* cl owed in the vvedthof nation” * “Hut the U' en 
thing” 'tie* good of' which ur.d 'the use of which arc 
lie v mid raleubutnu of world h goods and (artld) 
thing” t u< h i r loco and Honour and the Jhatl *>f Man, 
v huh iann.it hs 1 o ght with C pile* 1 and which il" Put dm 
with death/ Ami w«\ who hope to live 3 gu-nd tip * w*»dd, 
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must “not leave these things out of the lessons of our 
lives ” 

We cannot always be happy Theie aie tioublcs in 
life winch come to us all But we can always be noble and 
good We can make life happier for those about us We 
can alwajs, God helping us, be “gentle” 
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Xibc ©ifliutfi of OUttle IDutics 

“ The trmnl round, f/it r<> 7U<ioi tosh 
IVd/ furnuh a 11 i(\ oiio^t to /j*A, 

Renin to ilfiui o'lrwi’r', a road 
To lead vn dado nearer (iixl " 


nut .Tub, 1SS7 

Tin nbo\e ones, l>y the English poet Keble, toll us of the 
dignity of little duties Kv ‘ the tminl round, the common 
task” is meant, of tom so, the routine of little duties width 
make up the daily sum of our lues and those Idth dutu 
the jkh t tells us, can “lead us dtnl\ numr Ood ” f 
n foiled to tliC'- f ‘ words at the end of nn first lecture, now 
some wet hs ago , and again in what ! said on »Sunda> liM 
to da> we wall consider them more in detail 
Our dailj dvitie® we all Imethem 1 hough theynuj 
not all be of the^amc kind, yet the} come tdik* tons alt ; 
end lhe\ come with grinl regularity . For us i -p< mil}, 
here m this Collegt, their regularity F uiy marled From 
earlv morning till night, throughout the worlmg hmsm of 
thf da^tvli one of im lues, dav by dat, a life which 5^ 
made it j » of little duties, generally onh hour-long cliitK-^, 
sumcduitt one another m ft constant and i;< Idom-inb r- 
rupted s> rh-* IFthhourof o%or\ day t; .> spoil, or racier 
I nifty each moment, i.h f *l>rr it L t p nt in fom.w- 
with >nur frond*, or in w m 1 , or in phy, or in on} other 
jiunur, h r«.dl}, thotud; it ‘•ton m trivial, a v*r> un 
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portant mattei , for of these small parts your whole life is 
made up, as the ocean is of drops And as is the part so 
will be the whole “ Drop by drop you fill a lake ” It is 
the right use of small opportunities, the pioper perform- 
ance of life’s common duties, which, constantly lepeated, 
will m the end give a noble character to 0111 whole life It 
is the neglect of such little duties, the misuse or abuse of 
such opportunities, which will gradually sap the strength of 
oui natuie, and m the end make our life mean and base 

And it is not only here in the College that these little 
duties exist It is the same m youi homes , it is the same 
eveiy where Wherever you are, each moment must be 
lived, and your duty is to lne each moment rightly 
Peihaps it is easier for you heie m this College, where 
your duties aie made plain before yoo, to lead a light life 
than it is in your homes But lemembei, wherever you 
are, each moment lived lightly takes you nearei to God, 
each moment lived wrongly tends to sunder you from Him 
In proportion as these little parts of our lives have been 
lived near, or apait from, God, so will our whole lives be 
good or bad 

The peiformance of these little duties is not easy and 
indeed m them, as m other matters, the greatness is to be 
measured by the difficulty It is not easy to be always on 
guard and yet ne must be always on guard, if m eveiy 
act of eveiy moment we desire to act as we ought It is 
not easy to be always kind, always considerate of otheis, 
always doing what should be done, always studious m the 
hours of school, alw'ays good-tempered m the hours of play 
These things require great firmness of will, gieat watchful- 
ness, gieat self-conti ol , indeed, they lequire moie of these 
qualities — because they require a habit of them — than is 
required by a sudden call to perform some great act of 
heroism Depend upon it, he who is best m the ordinary 
loutine of daily hfo will also be best m the hour of need, 
in the time of sudden dangei and trial He is the real hero 
who conquers himself m everydaj life , and this is why 
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W'bt King feolomon «ud, ** Ho that is slow to xuig»r m 
better than the liiighfv, and ho tint ruloth In- spin! than 
ha that iak<th a e>tj ” And I tlnnk we all know tin- by 
personal cwcpeuence, even though our e.spern imo mrn Imo 
been Pin ill Do we not know that many a taddnr, who 
hn r ncier been m n fight nmv jet 1 k> known to be n good 
-olctuu in Ins tc-oluto bearing m time of pome'? So that 
we who know his character me sure that, if r\u he goo s 
into kittle, he will be bra\e and unflnichim: still. It is the 
ste-uij wall in a good cruise, (he character aecumulttod 
little by little, the oft-repeated aborts to do v hat is right, 
winch enable ns to acquire real stiength, and at the bat to 
pro \ail 

My friends, does jour daily life here sometimes c eem to 
jou tame and dull? l)o n s the monotony of join work 
appeir to jou inglorious, or possible a waste of lime 1 Do 
j on imagine that jou would, perhaps, be better employed 
in other pursuits than in bending \ourwilb to discipline, 
and in acqumng know ledge ? Oi do jou~ perhaps one or 
two mote than others — complain that there is no use in 
these efloifs, — that, if God had granted jou greater ability, 
or more bodily st length and ngiliti, jou might kTu. found 
life more Miccoesful and pbnsmt both on the plaj ground 
and in the Da f, s room but now, ns you arc, wlnt is the 
me in carrjmg on the hopeh-s struggle'' Can jou be 
opectcd to do am thing good? What is the use of 
(rung? 
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stiengtli to overcome it But without a stiuggle there can 
he no success , -without a fight there can be no i ictory 
Those doubts and misgivings to w hich I have alluded are 
the enemies which 3 ou have to subdue , and, trusting m 
God, you can subdue them This is the way, and the only 
way, in w Inch we can conquer oui difficulties and doubts, 
and turn our weakness into strength — to take every duty 
of the day as from God, and to do it through God to feel 
assured that our Heavenly Father gives each of us u hat 
we have to do, and that we can do it relying on His giace, 
looking to Him, as it were, foi counsel, clinging to Him, 
as it were, for support Therefore, whatevei bo 3 r our 
special difficulty, — you yourself know it as no one else 
can know, — resolve from to-day to make a struggle 
against it, and keep up the struggle manfully, persistently, 
every day, every hour Are yon inclined to be fietfnl 
and peevish, or irritable towards your companions 1 Try 
to think especially of these failings, and watch especially 
at such hours as you feel that they aie likely to arise 
Watch especially at such times as you aie suffering from 
bodily fatigue, for these weaknesses of temper often anse 
from bodily weakness, and may be controlled Or aie 3 ou 
inclined to be selfish, or lazy and indolent m school 1 
Resolve to bo so no more, and make self-restuctive rules 
for yourself — you easily can if 3-011 will— by which 3-011 
know that your natural selfishness, or natural indolence, 
will be kept m check Oi aie you pione to evil thoughts 
of anger, or impuie desire, or pride 1 Try to remember 
that God is neai, and that such thoughts are hateful m 
His holy sight If the thought of Him enter into your 
mind, all evil thoughts will at once flee away So, w hat- 
eve 1 wo do, let us do heartity as unto God and not to 
men , and then whatever we do wall be well done, and 
nothing will be small, foi all will be good 
I have spoken of little duties as great — great m the 
difficulty and great m the consequence But, after all, 
who is to decide about the greatness or smallness of things 1 
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If we arc to judge by c\peimme, if we arc to estimate 
tinner- by th«ir tons* quemus, ] think wo shall \eu oft^n 
find tint tlmt which at one time Memal ttivial and 
common has aftejwirds acquired an e\t ram dinar} nn 
pm tame Consider, for instance, the n-e of detm J>t ? im 
lmd long been known in the world, Wore tlie common 
sight of a taucejun, hoihng o\m the fire, suggested to 
the Marquis of Worcester, not two hundred and fifty 
}t irs ago, an imcntion which hoi to the modern steam- 
engine You would say that a hoihng saucepan was a 
home!} and unimportant thing, jet see wild anwmg 
results came from it . 1 .And what is thus tine of pin sail 
fortes is equally true of that strange inoial power with 
which commonplace acts, we hardlv know hov*, impios» 
themsehes on our minds Much will, no doubt, dfpend 
on tin mood and the circumstances under which we re* me 
these impressions but is it not true that little oitrvdu} 
feecnes, the common sights and tlm ordinary rounds, often 
fi\ thenischos deep m our luaits, and so uho eiTeit m 
om eh traders and lues in a way in wlmh *o ealhd goaf 
thing- do not? I will give son an inst nice of whit J 
mean You ha\ e been for the fir-t time, let Us supp. i, 
on a m-U to Bomlnj , mid in tint gr* it and remark# hh 
city \ou hue s’en many things that idled jou with 
wonder \ou h m seen the wide and well articled dr* cP, 
the splendid buddings of the Foit, the Fmpr ss’a s-tatim 
and the Prince of VNales’s, tin beautiful Clock Tuw*r, 
ilu» Cmv-ruti Library, the Fdphiustone Colhge, f]g. 
Crawford .Market, the \ idom Station, the PrmtC lM<h, 
tips Mmt, the F'crotanat, tin Light homo at Cola bn, the 
(hwtrnors re-ideme at Mnl.dm Poml, and the glnrmti’ 
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shades of night had set m, a ■young man taking leave of 
his mothci , and theie was something m that young man’s 
face so beautiful yet so unspeakably sad that it made 
your whole lieait go out tow aids him You felt that that 
seveiance of mother fiom son was a severance of inex- 
pressible anguish which you would do anything to lemove 
Yet what could you do? The tiam moved on Baioda 
was left fai behind in the daikness Next morning 3011 
awoke m Bombay, amid new' scenes, other faces Yet 
the lemembrance of that sad young face has nevei faded 
from your nund, and you know that it will remain im- 
pressed on it till youi djnng day 
Of course I don’t mean that this actually happened to 
any of you heie piesent , but I think you will agiee with 
me that something like tins has happened at some time 111 
the experience of us all It is such little things rathei than 
gieat things (as the world counts little and gieat) which 
impiess the gieat lessons of life indelibly on 0111 heaifcs 
The poet Wordswoith — w'hom I hope you will lead, for you 
can w r ell undeistand him — often refeis to these eveijday 
cncumstanccs as having a pcimanent cfiect 011 his mind 
The sight of a mass of golden floweis waving by a lake, 
the song of a maiden leaping in a field, the beauty of 
mountains or woods or sti earns, — these aie things he can 
never forget To him “ the meanest flow er that blow s 
can give thoughts that do often lie too deep foi tcais ” 

We cannot all have the deep feeling of Wordsworth , 
but we all have ‘human heaits And, as we receive 1m- 
piessions from outside, so we cieate impiessions on others 
Nothing that Are can do is so small — an act, a Avoid, 
even a look— but it may have a lasting efiect, foi good 
or foi evil, on those Ardio are about us Let us try to 
beat this m mind 111 all that rve do or say Not a moment 
of oui bves er'er goes foi nothing , every moment has on 
influence on ourselves or others, not only foi time but 
even for eternity Looked at in this light each trivial duty 
will indeed seem not little, but infinitely gieat 
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ffncn&sbip 

" A innn that hath friend* mu*t that? fnr, dty and (here 

r< a friend that dn*cr than a brother ’ 

Pun t rbi uf '''ntomn i, win 2} 

10th Inly, lh*t“ 

Conmpj 5 in« mhnt we luuinn beings arc, how dependent 
no arc on one another, and con-idoiing how imuh holt* r 
and happier wo should be if the world were le-^ cold 
and moil kind it mm well ‘•oom to us n «ad and Mr.tmm 
thing that leal fnemWups arc «o few Why should not 
men open then bent- to one another, spontaneously and 
at Hist sight, freely gning and fnolv r« ecu mg a mutual 
tribute of confidence and lo\e> Dot«* it rpoah well for 
oui human natuie that the ouhnarv formation of human 
friendship* m, as it were, a gi.adu.d thawing of the ice of 
mistrust mhith encrust-, our limits * Why must iu know 
fust, bo lore we d.ire trust I Would It not h< imblei and 
higher, and would it not, m gomr.ii, la iqualh Mfe, to 
trust before we know— to ,uhniK< to our neighbours, at 
c,i»iit jt vim, a loan of affection and ioad-wdlf 
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of trust nor indeed, if we were so to behave, would the 
world, as it is, understand our behavioui Shakespeare, 
with his wondeiful knowledge of life, is tiue, as ever, to 
human experience m the counsel which Polomus gives to 
Laertes 

“ Those friends thou hast, and then adoption tried, 
Giapple them to thy soul with hoops of steel 
But do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade ” 1 

Now, first of all, what do we mean by Friendship ? An 
old Roman water, in an essay on this subject, has defined 
it to be “a peifect accord upon all questions, leligious 
and social, togethei v ith mutual good-will and affection ” 
He considers, also, that “ tiue friendship can exist only 
amongst the good,”— that “the greatest attraction, and 
the truest fuendship, will always be of the good towards 
the good ” We shall, I think, demui to the opinion that 
“ perfect accoid upon all questions ” is a condition essential 
to friendship, but othciwise we shall, I think, be willing 
to accept Cicero’s definition 2 

Now, as goodness is a necessaiy condition of friendship, 
and as all men are not good, all men cannot be friends 
And the w orld, as I said, has found this out, and acts in 
accordance with its discovery 

But friendship, when it is found, what a delightful 
thing it is 1 Can anything be more delightful ? “ Nothing 
m this world,” to quote Ciceio again, “is more valuable 
than fuendship” Think of the bnghtness, think of the 
comfoit, think of the sympathy m soirow and m joy, 
think of the counsel and encouragement, which those 
welded together by mutual regaid can give to each other’s 
lives He who has a friend need ne\er feel lonely, need 
nevei feel at a loss He knows that theie is a something 

J Hamlet, Act I , Sc 3 — G M 

| Cicero (“ Ancient Cl issics foi English Renders ”), p 150 — C M 
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m the lyorltl,— an«l tint thing the host that the w>rld 
has iooftcr.-— whirh will not fail lnm in time of need a 
human heart e\et ready to sympathise, n human hand 
ever scady to help 

And peihaps of all friendships the freshest and purest 
me those ivluch me formed in our emltcr veait, ui tlie 
sears when hope is bright and strong, bofoie we have 
plunged into hfe’s dein conllict, with all it* disappoint* 
moots and ttials and tears In the ardent simplicity of 
carl} youth, we, who till then have been shielded from 
evil, and have «een, for the most part, the best side of 
life, giro our hearts away with a freshness and candour 
which m general are wanting to later experience At {hat 
early stage, we have nothing to fear, nothing to suspect; 
everything mound us has n tendency to sweeten rather 
than to sour our spiral ions It is not so nlwa\ s m later 
5 car*, ns we who have lemhcd them know* Then then 
come mu rows, disappomtnn nts, emulations , peilmp • broken 
friendships, perhaps broken hearts and these things tend 
very greatly to soften— 1 do not say to deaden— our 
youthful enthusiasm Nevertheless, m laPr, ns m earlur 
years, most blessed 1* 1 he wlm is happy in his friend' hips* 
who can fee 1 that, in spite of disappointments mid trials, 
m spite of unkimluc-ss and selfishness and sui, the glory 
fm him has not passed fiom the earth , for the gloiy of 
life is the love of old friends, whmh grows st'ndmr, if 
c timer, towards life’s tluse Most men, as the evemt g 
'-hides lengthen over them, have known hles-mgs o f this 
Lind and they may thank find for them 

And rldl nice should i/ew, my fi lends, thank fbd now 
for vom opportunities, hero m this College, of fmnnng 
youthful frn udslnp* don who are here, and > q» unfh 
you to whom I am now r.ddreMng my^df, nrr equity 
m ag>-. *n e^nal jxr it ions of ‘•imthr nttnuuu* nt", mid of 
>hndar c\jwi 'ations Many of ymi nr* ,W» by 

the ties oi fttudiip don hive op}*ortun,tu i inr/ hunt*, 
v»uhr the h’piik’-t (.mum tarn o \ of h'lpmg one 
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anotliei, of advising one another, of sharing one another’s 
thoughts and feelings, of lightening one anotliei ’s soiroivs, 
of heightening one anotliei ’s joys I say you have these 
oppoitumties under the very happiest circumstances, 
for while, on the one hand, your hearts aie waun, as 
we hope and believe, with the aidoui of simplicity, j ou 
are shielded, on the othei hand, fiom such woildly in- 
fluences as might tend to evcite m you unwoithy jealousies, 
or mean and selfish suspicions 
I hope and I think that, with these advantages, many of 
you have formed, and will foim, lasting fnendslnps here 
in this College But lemembei that no fnendslnps can 
be true unless they be founded m vntue Theie can be 
no fnendship unless mutual respect be combined with 
mutual affection and no one, not even the lowest and 
wickedest, can respect that which is not good I do not 
say that fricn Is must be alike, m ability, or in character, 
or even in tastes On the conti aiy, we often admire in 
our fi lends that winch we are conscious that we ourselves 
lack, each supplying, as it weie, what is wanting to the 
other But I say that m each there must be good qualities 
which the othei can honestly admne, and that mutual 
encouragement and mutual help can only anse fiom such 
mutual esteem For there are othei kinds of companion- 
ship, which, to casual observers, have the semblance of 
friendship, but which, m leality, are not friendship at all, 
but rather deserve the name of enmity I mean the 
association of boys together for purposes which they know 
to be evil, foi the seciet accomplishment of some secret 
sin which they know will not beat the light, foi secret 
conversation of an impure kind, or foi the infringement 
of some College rule, or of some known duty My friends, 
whoever forms fnendslnps of this kind, blots his own soul 
aud that of lus associate, and is therefoie guilty of a double 
sm, he is wilfully sinning against the light, and drawing 
another into the darkness You know very w r ell that the 
rules of this College are made with the one object of your 
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ffooil, and that in confnumng to them you are but be friend- 
ing jouRilf And the best way you cun befi.ojid a 
communion is to help him to conform also Fu=t, you 
see, \ou must conform yourself Once more hi me quote 
from PolomuA words m the passage of Hamlet already 
i of erred to 

“Tin- above nil To tlnne own self bo true . 

And it must follow, a*, the night the day, 

Thou const not then be false to any man” 

To that X should like to add another quotation from 
a book which some of youluue u>ad, “Tom Brown’s School- 
days” When Tom Brown’s fathei first Wycj> him at 
school he gives him this good advice “Tell the truth, 
keep a brace and kind heart, and never listen to or ,v> am - 
thing you wouldn’t has o your mother or \our sistu hem ’ 
1 should like to give that same advice to you all If you 
will at t m accordance with it, I am sure you will novel 
want foi friends 

There isnoieason whyexch one m tins Colhge should 
not, in the best house, be the friend of each otln r X see no 
reason why' we all together, masteis and boys, old and 
young, clever and dull, weak and strong, should not 1»“ 
allied in one happy friendship, each one woiking for ruh 
other, and all foi the common good And I «ce no reason 
v.hv the foundation of such friendships, established lore 
m this College, should not endure in after life, whnt our 
conmction with the Colhge has ceased Tinm, not only 
here, but all our live,- through, what '-vmpvthv and help 
we might give to one another! If this could b<- ,< o, whit 
able -fd institution this College of oma would be* And 
f do not -ae, Cod In lpmg u-, why it no f C so 

Only, fo mile it "y one umditson is uu<- iry : tuh ou> 

of s 1 ne«f l? tj 


M 
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©n ©bantable 5ut>oments i'C{jar&uuj our 
Ittciobbours 

“ Let no one, cicn Ihonrjh m pain, ijicctl wonts which cut others 
to the quiet , let him not injure another m thought oi tn deed , let 
him not ultci a word which mat/ cause others to fcai , since that will 
preicnt him from yaininr/ vt-arya (hcaien) ” 

Afanii (“ Studentship”), chap n 1G1 

17th July, 1887 

Something of the chaiacter and mind of a man is, no 
doubt, displayed in las outlaid beaung And this is a 
fact winch we cannot lose sight of in our dealings with 
one anotlici It is indeed so linpoitant a fact that pro- 
posals have been made to give it significance m examinations 
for the public service, — to assign to each candidate certain 
maiks m piopoition to Iho impiession, favourable or 
unfavourable, which lus outward demeanom makes on 
Ins examiners Ceitamly the manna and appearance of 
a man, and the expression of his face, aro m ordinary 
life a povveiful factor m affecting Ins influence over those 
with whom he is brought m contact This we shall all 
be leadj to admit But I am afraid we must also admit 
that thcro is no point in which we are all more liable to 
mike mistakes than m pidging of people, at first sight, 
merely by tben outward manner and appearance. How 
ver\ often at a first^intervievv June we icreived an un- 
favourable' impulsion, which subsequent acquaintance lias 
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j? mipelled nn to modify, nj Altivrothct to nneise! I sa)' 
an unf-u >j>w,rVt impr^^iun . ini, when our hrst mt* 
pr< v-ion*' me faunnahk', they often pune in the < net to 
It* ]u-il, and, m an) t ise, wo u< ul not r< grot thorn 3 it is 
when t hoy 'no unfsmnuahle, ns they too often a\e, that 
tlu\ <ommonI\ pto\o to liavc bun oirjust And then, 
if we linr guui these hike unprt^ioni ntleianee, either 
b) conimiinir.it imr them to otheis. or 1>> letting them 
influence our own bchiuour, w’e lime done our fellow* 
man i wrong wlmh no »ulwe«|m*nt regird will bo able to 
i iiaco 
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* 

honourable profession of the Law (winch above all other 5 * 
professions demands the strictest integrity and lionoiu) 
must be respectable m outward appearance a-s well as in 
other respects but nevertheless no candidate is evei 
rejected on account of Ins appearance alone And tins, 
of course, is quite just and light Otheiwuse, some of 
England’s gieatest lawjeis might have had no legal careei 
at all, so liable is meie outwaid appeal ance, human 
beings being what they ate, to deceive 1 

Human being* being what they aie Foi how difficult 
we find it to understand even oui own moods thoioughly 1 
How much more difficult is it for us to understand the 
moods of others ' In temper, m training, in habits, m 
tastes, we difFei widelj one from anothei and we our- 
selves diller from oui own selves at diftoient times, under 
different circumstances It is common to say that lie w ho 
makes vovages changes Ins skv but not his mind; his 
nature cannot be changed by meic change of climate or of 
place And that, of couise, is so far true But the ovei- 
w lought man w ho crosses the sea to obtain rest from w ork 
and quiet of mmd may become, though Ins natuie of 
course is the same, quite a new man bj* the rest and change 
"When o\ 01 done with worij and work, he may have been 
sullen, discontented, disigueible, now, under new influences 
and lel.uation, his tempoi maj be genial, and spnghth, 
and kind Those who have met him under the diflerent 
circumstances will probably have different impressions of 
Ins chaiactei , yet the man was the same, and the difieience 
m his mood was due to surmumlings winch he could not 
control 

And it is the same with us all from day to day and 
from hour to horn Some are natuiallj better than 
others, some are naturally brighter and kindei , some me 
naturnllv more unselfish , «ome are natuialh cleverer 
But m this we are all alike — wo aie all affected 
by outwaid cm unistances, and outward circumstance- 
change, We have all in tins world our temptations anti 
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Inals, though of cadi the temptation* and trials mu he 
diftertnt Therefore, ns we cannot m cvety o know 
wli.it the spcci.il temptation* of our neighbour are, we 
ought to be willing in every case to nuke allowances for 
lum Some people, whose physical constitution is delicate, 
are vety disagieeahle when the wind is m the east. Yet 
these people cannot help the east wind, m the effect it pro- 
duces on their tempers If we meet such u person fm the 
first tune, we should proluhij he impie*«ed with a wrong 
estimate of his uul disposition, which nun ury likely he 
good and kind And even, p*rliaps, Ins npjiaiont 111- 
Inunour does not go deeper than a thin trust of manner 
Sinularh,, all ill-health, all fatigue, acts on the temper 
through the body, and the clients aio and must he 
nppnunt m a mans manner So, too, the sorrows and 
tnals of life — the lo*s of fortune, and the loss of friends — 
tnav waste and w tar the vigour of the h< st of u*, tending 
to unnmve the strongest aim and to bom the swicteit 
spirit And often these things have hnppontd, when we 
l now nothing of them Thestiong man is binding tmthr 
his armour, and we see the expression of pam on In? face, 
hut we bee not the wounds whence his anUenugs come 
So T «n,h>t us not judge hastdj that a man is not good 
b-'cause he is not luppv 

And, likewise, in matter* g neiolly let us m>uf 
attribute motives to am one unUs* wt arj «uji* that tlm-a 
motives nu (me Let us ho verj cautious m forming, and 
mill more cautious in mining, anj opinion com truing 
tho-e whom we do not know \cr> well l,*'en uft*r a 
lifetime of knowledge we are inkle to make in 

onr own motive*; how mm h mort m the motives \ huh 
actuate our m ighh >ur* * We can never look Into tliur 
privet*’ hoaits ; and can seldom know th lr private 
com < rm 

Above -dl, h t in t! tf'i of .dl men in .1 spirit of < hmt> and 
of hn*. And 1 t Us rut toward*- tin m in that 1 phut 1 am 
convinced tint wlnt '-nun to he ill n lure pia»r» ,-d m mm 
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cases out of ten latliei from physical weakness than from 
any vice of the heart , and such ill-nature will often be 
cotrected, — the false man will give place to the real one, — 
by a kind look 01 a gentle word Here m Kathiawar we 
often hear veiy unkind stones 1 I do not know why 
people should find pleasuie in circulating such ciuel 
fictions I imagine they are circulated in mere idle thought- 
lessness , foi I should be very sony to suppose that human 
nature, in Kathiawar or elsewheie, is wilfully unkind 
But many such stones I have known to be untrue , and m 
all, 01 nearly all, there is, I am suie, some unkind exaggera- 
tion Let us be careful not to believe them , and never, m 
any case, to repeat them If m any case, from personal 
knowledge, we have reason to think or fear they may 
be true, still let us be careful not to repeat them The 
repetition can do no good , it may veiy likely do much 
liaim Remember that a slandei once out of yom lips, 
even an unwilling slander, has gone fiom your power, and 
become public pioperty, — a cruel contribution which you 
have added to the sum of ill-natured gossip 
We, who dare to tlimk so meanly of others — and to think 
at random, without reason 01 proof — what shall we be able to 
answer, when arraigned for these libels, before the throne of 
God 1 Love is the great thing , and loving work, which 
will keep our thoughts occupied with then own business 
love to God and love to man We may think as badly 
of ouiselves as we please — the woise ue think of oui selves 
the better— -but let us think as kindly as we can of our 
neiglibouis If we cannot think kindly, let us be silent 

1 I have referred to these stories before, p 28 — C M. 
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Out* flDost Gracious Bmprcss 

“ Thro ’ till this l rtirt oj enirt 
WciirniQ the i h\tf jlofi'r oj a bhtm>h*i life" 

Ti nit ’“ton 

2 Hh July. 18S7 

Of late all our minds hue been Tull of the Tubilee 'llm 
illustrated newspapeu. Imc abounded in pielmiv, of out 
Queen Empress, her life and htr reicn and rhe-r you 
all have seen There lmc been written th s*.rsptm!v- # 
too but the to you unu not p. rlnju nil have read Tint, 
at any l.ite, 3 on know tnou^li to know that t hr fosthuf 
ot thu uirntorablo yoai— whuh here too, in Rajkot, has 
been lojalh (elebiatcd—has not been without a 
nn ailing for India ns well as tor till othoi pots of the 

Em j»m. 

First, what dnci tins t'*oj// “ Tubilee” int.ui? ft h 
dimed from the If* brow YbKl, which ttirins “n ram', 
hem' or u a run’s hom trumpet” Thence it totim to 
nn an " the bhut of a ti uinpr t,” and « spu 1 illy u th *t Itnppj 
irumwi bb“-t ’ which, anions tin Jew*, pro iauie 1 *h> 
common* < ment of tin clad fiftuth veir, v hen f dl th 
lmndsim n vu r» set at lib>itj,all tin debt ■, von luncll d, 
nil the lnml' w huh h.d bun 1 'ringed fima th* ir f«*rnur 
rjv'ntt' wci< r. 'tor; d Hint , nnoop th* .?■ .u, fk end 
imant r-jw cnllv, r i in llr.ppv Iittnth \f*$r lab 
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Among other nations besides the Jews, it has come to 
mean any “festivity,” whether associated with the idea 
of a term of fifty yeais or not To us, m oui Jubilee, 
the idea of fifty has of coui se a marked significance and 
this yeai is a year of thanksgiving and joy, because it 
completes the fiftieth yeai of oui great Queen Empress’s 
leign 

Now, what do we i catty mean by that? Done mean 
that a fifty-years’ leign is as happy as it is long, and theie- 
f ore v e rejoice? Do we mean that mcie length of years 
is synonymous with happiness — that a long reign must of 
necessity be happy, whether it be good or not ? Has not 
experience, m general, shown that a long reign is not often 
happy, and that a long reign, if it be not a good reign, has 
been a long misery to all who are conceined m it? And is 
it not true, in this special case, that oui Empress’s leign, 
though a good and great one, has not been an unbroken 
happiness to herself ? 

Then why all this thanksgiving'* 

Our Empicss lieiself has answeied these questions in her 
letter lately mitten to liei Home Secretaiy “ My enthusi- 
astic reception,” she says, “ has shown that the labour 
and anxiety of fifty long years, twenty-two of which I spent 
m unclouded happiness sbaied and clieeied by my beloved 
Husband, while an equal number were full of sorrows and 
tuals borne without his sheltering care and wise help, have 
been appi eciated by my people” 

You see it has been the long life of laboui and anxiety, 
the soirows and trials as well as the happiness, the royal 
solitude, the heroic unselfishness, which during the lapse 
of fifty years have so m ought on millions of heaitsthat 
fi om the uttermost ends of the world the subjects of Her 
Majesty, and otliei peoples also, have been thankful to 
have this Jubilee occasion of giving expression to their 
long-pent admiration In spite of that solitude, those 
soi rows, those tuals, “no Sovereign has evei maintained 
bettei the dignity of her Throne, or over made a deeper 
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impression upon the vrliolo population of our planet ” 1 
This is what our Jubilee means 
'Xhe whole British Empue is proud of its Empress, 
fox it feels that in her it 1ms ? representative of nil tlmt 
is womanly, high, and refined, of that which most ennobles 
and puufies humanity Her subjects feel, too, that, high 
ns she is, she is still one with themselves, that her royal 
hem t is linked with theirs by tbc bonds of mutual 
affection and sympathy. They know that she has loved 
them from the beginning, that she loves them still, that she 
will love them to the end , and iliev have given then love 
to her This is wlmt wo mean by our Jubilee 
I should like to la> before vou a few butf incident, 
of our Empi ess’s life, beginning with a ‘gory of her carle 
jonth, as told bv her governess, the Bumness Lehzui It 
tells us how she learnt for the first time, (it the ago of 
twelve, that she was the heiress presumptive to the throno 
At that time, jou know, her uncle was reigning, King 
William IV, who dial childless, and whom she afterwards 
succeeded m June, 1837. Tin 1 Bmone-s lnd put v 
genealogical table of the Koval Emmly in the PrmeeasV 
lustorj book, and the Punccsa Victoria on opf-mng the 
history, lemarked that she had not seen that table before 
“It vas not thought nei.ess.trj that >on .should see it,” 
the Baroness answered “i see,’ said the Princes', “lam 
uc lur to the throne than I thought ” “ bo it is, nndam," 
re] died the governess After n short pm-e, the Prince •> 
an wered, “Now, m.uij a child would boat, hut th'j 
don’t fnow thu diflu nltv There js much of splendour , 
but there is more of rispon'-ibihty." As she apoke, sin 
had lifted up her finger in an cmplnttc manner, and 
now s|tn gave her hind to the gou.rne u , “tjinc, “J will 
be good X under. find now why j oh urged im eoiumh 
to lmm e\ai Latm Mv aunts AugtmU and M.uv never 
hjrnt it, but von told me Latm is tlm found »ti<*n of 
Eoglmh gr.mmiat and of all the elf rent ixprc ion-, and 

* ‘'jitc' ,f C'~ l lHh June — C ,1/, 
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I learned it as you wished it , but I undei stand all bettei 
now ” And then she repeated, “ I will be good ” The 
Baroness then said, “ But your Aunt Adelaide ” (Queen 
of King William IV) “is still young, and may have 
children, and of course they would ascend the throne 
after their fathei, William IV , and not you, Princess ” 
“And, if it nas so,” she answeied, “I should never feel 
disappointed, foi I know by the love Aunt Adelaide bears 
me how fond she is of children ” 

There you see her gentleness of heart combined with 
a dignified sense of the duties attaching to her exalted 
position “ I will be good ” Would that eveiy young chief 
m this College who, m lowei degiee, will have to discharge 
responsible and difficult duties in life, would remember 
this example of his Empress, and stave to prepare himself 
in the best manner by masteang the studies hero set 
before lnm, and by striving to be good ! 

So she passed the days of her girlhood, trained m a 
simple but excellent manner, and under the wise care 
and constant companionship of her mother, the Duchess 
of Kent She had just attained hei legal majority— the 
age of eighteen — when she came to the throne 

She had not wasted her tune And when, soon after 
she had become Queen, her pame nnmstei apologised 
for troubling her with a mass of State papeis, she said 
that the attention required for such matters was to her 
but a change of occupation , she had not before had a life 
of leisuie, since it was not long since she had left off 
her lessons 

She was crowned, with great splendour, in the following 
} cai , on the 28th of June, m that same Abbey m winch 
her Jubilee has just been so magnificently solemnised, 
and in Febiuaiy, 1840, she was mairied to her cousin 
Prince Albert, son of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha 
From that tnno her life was a very happy one — you 
may read some account of it m her own book, “ Leaves 
fiom the T oumal of our Life m the Highlands,” which 
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Mr Bhownnggrtc 5 lias translated into Onfardti -fill the sad 
c\enl of tlm Prince Consort’s death m December, 18GI, IB- 
shadow of that gnat sorrow ha-* clouded all her subsequent 
life, and, cm smto she lost her husband, om Kmprcs> 
1ms lm>d m compilative sudimimi from the scours of 
public life She 1ms sluunh from puhcipitmg in royal 
( shibitioii' which can no iongoi bo shared with lam whose 
life was half hei own But not the less, while mourning 
lor her husband, she has sympathised with the soirove 
and the wants of her people. They and tin it* troubles 
base es er bc'*n uppermost in her royal heart When, soon 
after the Pnnre Coiwnts death, an accident took place 
m a cnabmme by which a gi eat mimbei of miners were 
killed, she sent a message of ‘Mmderest sympathy to the 
poor widows and mother-',’ saying that “her own mro'ry 
only made her feel the moie fm them” If, because of 
the loneliness of Inr heart, she has not lived openly 
among h«u sublets, she 1ms not the less lived /ot llmnn 
■She him ever been wise and considerate and just, cur 
sympatl’f ti* and land, as will to the poor ami lowly as 
to the noble and great Indeed, tin remembrance of Jut 
lui'bind mat be sud to ln\e tonsoaabd her labr life 
not onlv to him but .also to hu subjects And the words 
of the great English Mitvsman, Mr Bright, wern not 
lts,s inn than tender when In -aid that a Qtic r n who could 
so kup aluc the mcmoiy of her hu-buul in ht*i lu irt 
would not bi Id ely to be wanting in a great and generou 1 
Miupithy v ith her people 

Nor Ins shi been wanting in sympathy with tier }i< ople 
of India W honour a trouble ucairs in tin-* land, a 
nmvigt nf sympithy i one- from leu Me* delights to 
lioimur hei Indivn \ rotor-*, mid ve know how pt \< imisty 
-he h n jtet ?n > i\ ed tho «< who bav < b t a d> pub d to <>}b r 
tin' e.mgratnl it ion of N«i* hi war B***h -In .wi id! tin 
nvinW- of her f.u.uh l.vxe mr -k*>v« n the vaumst 


1 s r M. M li‘ I Wi> ~~t , K c 1 t , M f* to" P‘ ' n-1 <■»* ni 
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interest in all that concerns the welfare and pi ogress of 
her Indian people We know w hat an interest she has 
taken in Lad} 7 Duffenn’s noble efiorts to mtioduce skilled 
medical tieatmcnt into the zenanas , and indeed what an 
intei est she has taken, generally, m all that concerns our 
Empire’s good And, as for the policy of hei Indian 
government, we have only to read the Gieat Proclamation 
of 1830 to see how benecolent and just have been her 
intentions and those of her ministers, not only towards 
those under her mlc but also towards all native States 
which, having a scpaiate jurisdiction of their own, yet 
enjoy the great blessings of British protection and of 
British peace 

But it is not to our Empress in her public policy that 
I wash so paiticularly to diaw youi attention It is rather 
to her private character, winch lias given to her public 
policy the power of a high and honouied name, which 
has enshrined tlio fame of Queen Victona dec]) m the 
hearts of hev loving subjects And it is to this universal 
admiration and reverence of her personal attributes that 
last month's great Jubilee gave expiession “Fiom the 
’ fmthest isles of the ocean, fioin Austialm and Japan, 
fiom Chili and the Canadian cities, from e\ery capital of 
Europe and most of the large cities of Amencn, telcgiams 
have come streaming m to congratulate Her Majesty, 01 
to record festivals held m her honoui The Ficsident of 
the United States, the Emperoi of China, and all European 
ciownccl heads lia\c expressed their pleasure at the con- 
tinuance of hei reign, and their sjmpathy with her 
charactei ” I have taken these last two sentences from 
a recent numbei of the Sprdntoi 1 You sec the respect 
and admiration lane rather been pud to the Empress 
herself than to the character of her go\ eminent No 
doubt her goiemmcnt Ins been \crj good, and good 
bejoncl all piecedent Thu progress of the last fifty years, 

» 2. >th June C M 
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both in England and m India, lias been immense There 
hare been wonderful wipio\ emonts m tho Post OHic*, 
in the power and the use of steam, m telegraphs and tele- 
phones, and in tho Site? Canal The discovoms of scion' n 
hare done great things for the 'wealth and the comfmt 
of mankind And these things will he recorded in history , 
will be iccorded, no doubt, as the wonders of the giuit 
Virtorian reign But such things as these might happen 
m any reign, under any ruler Thoy are matters of 
civilisation and government, they mo not matters of a 
ruler’s personality They do not mipicss human heart 
What impresses us is the personal example, and the 
pirsonal goodness, of our Empress, and it is this which 
the world will remember , it is this to winch all nations 
do homage non. 

There is a Kingdom above earthly kingdoms, the King- 
dom of Holiness and JjOvc It is the Kingdom of Hod, 
of winch wo all, governors and governed, arc member- 
And he who m this world is plneed in auflioiity — whrOiG 
m imperial authoi ity like our Km pro s, or in lov>< r 
authority such as some of you may exercise — mint n* 
memboi that he lias a duty to God, the gieat King out 
all Only in this way will he lightly be able to do he 
duty to min Only m this way can he win for himself 
an honour which will endure Tor the wmld and Us 
pageants pass away , but the ruler who dov^ the will of 
God abides for ever in the love of God and in the liMrii. 
of a grateful people. 
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Ifunbitess to Hnimals 

“Me Being that is in the clouds and an, 

Thai is in the green leaves among the groics, 

Mavnta ns a deep and icvcicniial care 
For the unof) ending creatures whom He loi cs ” 

Wordsworth's “ Hart-Leap Well ” 

31st July, 1887 

Of the many invaders who without reason have deluged 
poor India’s plains with blood, the bloodiest probably 
was Mahmiid of Ghazni And yet it is of his father, 
Sabuktagm , 1 that the following touching story is told 
Sabuktagfn, though of royal descent, was at fiist the slave 
of Alptagln, the first king of Ghazni , but he must have been 
something moie than a mere slave, for ho married Alptagln’s 
daughtei , and succeeded him on the throne However, m 
•his youth he was poor, so poor that he had only one horse, 
and on this lioise he spent much time m hunting on the 
plains round Nish <ipui, the town where he then lived 
It chanced one day that he saw a doe feeding, fearless 
of dangei, with a fawn at her side , and spurring his 
horse ho soon caught the fawn, and binding its legs, 
carefully laid it on the saddle before lnm Then he went 
back towaids the city But, as he went, the poor doe 
followed, gazing after him m a piteous mannei , and 
Sabuktagtn’s heart was so moved with compassion that he 

1 King of Ghszuf from a D 077 to 997 
G7 
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let the fawn go free. Then the mother, ovt i jov ed, returned 
with hei .voting one to their glad free life m the fields, 
hut ‘'till she kept glancing back at Sabuktogm, liti great 
eves brnmmng with gratitude and love Ami that verv 
night Sabukt-ngfn beheld m a dream the glorious Prophet, 
who said, “O Amh 1 Xast'ru'ddfn Sabuktagm, the tender 
muc> winch thou hast shown towards a defencob and 
unhappy neature has been accepted hefoie Clods tluone, 
and in the touncil-clmmbcr of the One God tin name is 
inscribed on the roll of kings Whoicforo, them must 
always behave in tins same manner to all tlij people, 
nor eu'r give up this quality of mcicv, for kindness and 
cmnpassion arc a wtll spnng of blessedness both m this 
world and m the next ’’ 

That is an old story, but J .should bn veiv sorry to 
think that it is wholly a fiction It shows ns, at any 
late, in a truthful iiwmm, the temh r side of tin 
Muhumcdnn creed, which lives, and must live, not bv 
firo and force, but rathei by deeds of companion and 
love 

It baa seemed to me a suitable stoi> with which to 
preface to-d.i.v’s address, for I wish to speak b> vou 
toohiv about kindness to the lower animals This subject 
has been bi ought to our mmds bemuse it Itas b'^n 
proposed to establish a Kathiawar branch of the Hominy 
Society lor the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals The 
proposal was made by our ft lend Kumai flarhlmmji, 3 amf 
it was vvorthv of his gentle ihniactcr Thi thing wh’th 
ippeared most to have struck him on his muni from 
Pngland was the lamentable want of combination for 
the sufferings of tlm poor beasts of draught, width Kjrtc 
us s^ v t II on the public mads And, b voiul all doubt, he 
was right There X urtamlj a brnbk amount of truck v, 
and, according to the ribgton* of us all, of irr*hgmu« 

« Von E"<* ttii- I’tnjiU'tf ntk t J»f,» “ \ta(r” in -vntrcq-vtiw W, M. 

1 Ns' li'Cf, jt ,jtj 
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and culpable ciuelty, m tlie way m wind) such animals 
are commonly treated in India To me I must say it 
has always appeal pd an amazing inconsistency that, m 
a land w here the life of the cow-kind is legai ded with 
peculiai reierence, so little attention should be given to 
the sufferings of the miseiable bullocks which are used 
foi biu den or draught Have you not often seen these 
poor cieatuies — creatuies of your specially sacred breed — 
with tails almost wi cached off by ciuel drivers, 01 lendered 
useless on account of galled backs, 01 necks so chafed 
that they cannot bear the yoke? I think it is only true 
to say, though I am very soiry to say it, that, m the case 
of cows and bullocks, negligence, culpable, ciuel negligence, 
very often causes death wheie violence would be thought 
deadly sm Yet suiely a sudden death by violence 
would be far the moie meiciful of the two If we 
must be caieful to spaie the cow’s life, let us also be 
caieful to spaie her live sufferings The same remark 
applies, in tli peihaps gi eater force, to the othei and less 
sacied beasts of burden, to camels and lioises and asses, 
and even to goats and sheep How often do we see 
lioises and asses, aftei a half-staived life of laboui, left 
alone to shift for themselves, so lank and weak that they 
haidly can stand, the helpless spectatois of then own 
diseased skeletons 1 I say that we have a duty to these 
animals who so faithfully dischaige then duty to us — 
a duty of humane consideration and caie, and if Haib- 
lnnvp’s efloit should help us to lealise that duty in the 
future more than in the past, giatitude will be due to 
linn from us as well as from these dumb, patient clients 
Avliose advocate he has become 
I wash also to-day to speak of our duty to all the other 
animals, wild and tame, which here in India are so closely 
connected with our daily lives It is wondeiful to think 
how much we ai e with them, and yet how little w r e know 
of them 1 Some of them aie oui hourly companions, and 
more than companions, — oin fi lends and oiu comfoiters, 
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For there is in them a pow er of sympathy — a paver of 
selfle^, jf voiceless, communion — which is hardly to tv* 
equalled m oui human friendships Wo cannot lieio in 
India make too much of these dumb companion* We 
can hardly tell how much they do for us Every h\ me 
creature about us, whether the lizards which haunt our 
wall*, or the squirrels which make evory tree a home, or 
the birds, or the bate, or even the insects— perhaps 1 can 
lmrdly include the snakes, though many of them, too, me 
peifeclly harmless— let us havo kindly feeling- towmds 
them all But to those animals of which we make p<<te, 
which share more paiticularly our petsonal regard, let us 
be paiticularly land Every day let us think of them, and 
attend to their comfort If wc do, they will repay n-, I 
am quite sure, with more faithful attachment, but, without 
that, our kindness to them will repay itself For kindness 
to them is one of those “liitle nameless unremcmbcied 
nets" winch, as the poet Wordsvoith says, are “the 
portion of a good man’s life" Kindness to them vd! keep 
ourhemts waim, and will help ns to be better and kindrn 
to our ft How -men Af>o»e all (hi tun Irrp yom hem ( ira> m 
if / h’li! nothing eh<> to Ion 1 should mo!./' a /> t of a <'<>•' l 
loach r That advice was given tome, whin 1 fud < unc 
out to India, In one of the genthst and uiv A of jinks* 
that ovu adorned the Inditn B'ueh* I/*t me give the 
same mhuc to yon , let me siy to \<m atm, Knp your 
hearts waim Be, hko Bihuktngin, companionate and 
kind. Never wittingly or necdlc"-sh (an-e any pnm to 
these ( rent u res, who me ho much in your pown, yt of 
whom you really know so little. Bin h tender behaviour 
would noun to bo w-penally the duty of < very good Hindu, 
wlio believes that all mumds are inhabit'd by souls not 
ditlennt m kind from the vmK of men At anv n<f* , nc 
may* certainly say that they, like ns, are Hod's m 
they, )ik« us, are civ tied by Hun, and me put ot Hi, 

* Btr I, tun TN<J, *b tv, >vf t’dMdH ~C r ,1k 
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world and His work And whether we regaid them or not, 
be suie He regards them with love and compassion, and 
holds us responsible for the way in which we tieat them, 
His seivants and ouis 

Now, what are we to say about sport ? Do not we, when 
we go hunting or shooting, wittingly and needlessly cause 
pain to animals without any justifying cause? Ouginaily, 
no doubt, hunting was practised as a lawful means of 
obtaining food I say lawfid, foi it is a pait of God’s law 
that life should be suppoited by life, from the lion which 
lives on the deei of the forest 1 to the bzaid which pieys 
on the moth of the walL “ Life is the means of life ” , that 
is a natuial law, which applies to man as to other cieatuies , 
and man, the head of created beings, may lawfully take 
othei cieatures’ lives, if necessity anse, to use them as 
food 1 Some tame animals must be so used, and some 
wild animals also , and if their death be instantaneous, 
if theie be no deliberate cruelty, man is justified m 
taking then lives, whether they be shot oi otherwise 
sacrificed 

But all spoit is not undertaken for food what shall we 
say of hog-hunting, oi the coursing of foKes and jackals ? 
I tlunk we shall find it impossible to ai gue that such sport 
is not ciuel I tlunk we shall find it impossible to piove 
that such spoit is often nocessaiy Sometimes, oi comse, 
these animals, as veiimn, may have to be destroyed foi 
man’s eomf oi t, but this is not always, not often, the case 
In geneial, they are puisued foi man’s pleasure, and man’s 
pleasuie ceitamly means pam foi them Put yourself m 
the place of the hunted fox, or the wild boai surrounded 
by speais, and tlunk what then feelings must be 1 Veiy 
much, I imagine, what yours would be, if puisued by a 
held of infuriated elephants Such sport must, I feai, be 

' 1 I 'vm thinking lioie of oar Gujwtt lion which is found in the 
Gn Forest of Jvmngidh — C M 

2 See Di Bnhlcr’s “ M mu ” (“ Sacred Books of the Bast” Series), 
\ 2S SO, p 1T3 — C M 
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admitted to he cruel But is it -fust mill e cruelty?’ Tin 4 * 
is a question which eacli one of us must answer for himself. 
Theie are mail} man!} and c'oellmd qualities— health and 
strength, pern vorancc and courage, quickness and devtenlv 
uf ojeand limb— winch me de\ eloped by means of sport 
and some ma> think, and peiliaps with reason, that feu* 
the acquirement of such qualities, man nmj be allowed to 
give some p,un to tlie lnfeuoi animals Otheis ma\ think, 
with the .Tams and Buddhists, and with the Vnvduuvas* 
among the Hindus, that nothing can justify the infliction 
of such pain, Each must decide foi lum«elf Only, if we 
decide that sport is allowable, let us be cmefnl not to 
pursue it m a cruel spirit , let 11s bo cmefnl to spare the 
life of the limited creatine whenever we can, and, like 
Sabuktagin, let us be kind 

There is anotlu 1 kind of so called sport, which certain!} 
docs not deseise the nunc, and which has no ground 
of justification I mean those cruel fights of the arena 
between elephants, mid bnltaloos, and inms, and the con- 
tents b* tween fighting paitrnlgis and tneks, which mens 
debasing to thoM who behold them iw the} aie nuel u» the 
anmmU thnnsches 1 hop* >ouwil) one and alWi ptm 
face., mmtwt such unmitigated ciuelt} as that 

“ lb prajeth well, who loieth v 1 11 
Both man and bud and lr \s{ 
lie prnv th best, who |<n« !h b« st 
All things both goat and ‘mall , 

For the deer God who lo\oth im, 
lie made and lo»eth all ” 

God and nun alike must have lo\ed tin noble Indian 
elephant “lbro 1 ’ who, with his hwhmit. went into hath, 

1 A>., G ,r t»t>* sore, v-'r, wljsb •’ c« ••ta.ni’U «tu*» t. ji« lift Me 
ttiehr co v iwn t«i ittimre — <' M 

* Thf felM. >1-. t. f Ve!m 1, tU IV - >r, t <) ft e-fl de 

tU t a • ■s of M i\ 1 *U«< tv-Unnr 
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beaiing the standaid of then king When the mahout was 
killed by a shot, winch also gnevously wounded the 
elephant, the noble beast lefused to move without his 
master’s oidei How could he know that that mastei was 
dead 1 The ti oops on his side began to waver, and then 
fell back as the enemy advanced they seemed to be 
stucken with panic But still the noble beast stood firm 
he could not move till his master bade him Resolutely 
he kept his giound, the banner still waving over his head , 
and, seeing it, the disheai tened soldiers rallied and charged 
again with such spmt that nothing could resist them 
Thus letieat was turned into victory The battle was won , 
the struggle was ovei But the dauntless elephant stood 
theie still The voice which had bidden lnm match and 
halt — that voice alone could bid him retire For tlnee long 
days and tlnee long nights no one could move him from 
his post Then the soldieis lemembeied the dead mahout’s 
son, a little child nine years of age, who had often sat 
on Heio’s back, and whom the gentle cicature had loved 
When the boy was bi ought fiom his home — a distance of 
ahnndied miles— Heio recognised him at once, and bow'ed 
his head at his voice Then he looked wistfully lound for 
his mastei, but, not seeing lum, he obeyed the child and 
began Ins liomewaid maich His back w r as still diaped 
wutli the trappings which he had worn on the day of battle , 
but they weie stained and torn they lnd a ghastly wound 
m his side 

At last the encampment was leached, and Heio began a 
patient search m every tent foi his missing mastei Not 
finding lnm, he tiumpeted foith Ins bittei disappointment 
Then, exhausted wuth his wound, he tcndeily w r ound his 
trunk lound the oiphan boy, and died His braie 
obedience had won the battle his duty was done, and now' 
he might rest 1 

Befoie I conclude, let me add a few T words m special 

* Tins story is taken fiom Out Weekly — C M, 
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commendation of the dog, who, from the very earliest time'*, 
has been the companion and friend of man You will hud 
some ti uc anecdotes about dog» in Aft. Mood's “ Iktland 
Kc visited,” which, unless jour lienrts bo made of stone, wtU 
ceitnmly move them to teais The book is in oui* Library. 
Kspecmlly read tho touching sdory of the little Scot*h 
terrier called Mddore, on page I r >0 

No one, X am suie, who has kept a dog liases or been 
olhci than betlei fm his eompim The how* and the 
elephant may, peiliaps, be his equal m sagacity, but the 
sire of the dog has made him fit lei foi domed ic association, 
and lie claims a pro enwienco m the favour of man which 
dates from the dawn of history Dt Welhlon, m speaking 
on tins same subject to the boys of Harrow School, has 
alluded to “ Iho faithful hound” of Odysseus with whos>~ 
sloiy “the. poetry of thewoild begmb” And sanely them 
is no le^s meaning m the fact that in the MahabhAiat i, 
.in epu poem probably quite as old as the Odjsstw, 1 tin* 
Mory sjnnlatly ends with a dog, the faithful companion 
of the Five PAtidus Aon rnncmbei how, aft.r llnir 
soi row fill vutmy over thnr Kuril eon dim, win u Kmhna 
wu-s diftd, ami llalarftina, and the non age had now la gun, 
Yudhntlma and hi-, biotlum re<mhid to spend the ie-it- 
of thur day j m retuement fiotn the* wmld So tiny U ft 
then ulv with Ihnnpadi and one faithful dog. and \unt 
towards the land of sunrise and through many emmlrb ■* , 
and then they journeyed bouthw.nds , and i Inn towards 
the west, till they cum to “the nmnint cite of Kri him, 
now washed over by the o'uevn tide” And then th*q 
turmd towards the north, and still held on thdr w<t>, till 

1 The Mrtli iMitraU n hit •> the rt'Hi o f the ** tr h^U' ^ *i the fm 
IVstilii jir »>'>« (we p. i>7i .out lie tr t « *ne the tuindod Kuu 
jmi'"- , who 4s.lt at. titilrcprealu or IMht 411 th p-,e s •■■i 
Iieh.t toot, jnrt nil, *«s» nh or thi odi.r. Tie * 1 *, firvi'P»<f 
tlii Po*h>r.w*re Kf. htis m «1 Pd i*»h. i, n 'snsuioi, u e Wm » 

whor. ;ri'-l m lr IrAt on l ! • e-v-. t of '"J.ij’t U llrmpt h v , v 
yh^ >(. o f t 1 < he hi < - 
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they reached the mighty Himalaya and the purity of the 
eternal snows And there they died, one after the other , 
but Yudhisthiia outlived his brothers and Diaupadi, and 
the faithful dog alone was his companion to the end And 
there, among the eternal hills, where peace and punty 
leign foi ever, the faithful dog was admitted with his 
mastei into the jo>s of siuaiga (heaven ) 1 


* This dog is supposed to have been an incarnation of Dhuima 
r Ij t, the div me judge But what dignitj it gives to the natiue of 
the dog tli it such an idea should have been conceived i —C M 
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ZTbe flowers of tbc field 

“ I knoir ) am i/rn?s of (hi /on 7#' Si A , 
l know 7 a tn votihlcis nm? smnU , 
flttl tiu J not (irti’i ai (hr yonlen of Ho*1 t 
Anil it He nut fsird of alt}” 

“J\V Mi ! 1 1 (la nvihUn'Hikf *mr/nt>t on (hr ro'r hxi'h OtHh /u' 
Inith (r> 6'cvf, lnt( eien a era then n of (hr hn r h it a tntutn* to ilnhtro 
Hi ' prni’t ' 

Trans'aleil (run .Vi mlti “ 

7 th Alllfmt, l!W. 

J M’OKt last week of the .immnl v oriel 1>\ whwh u» 
arc ‘■o closdv f-imonmhd and to dn\ 1 -hopld 1» Lo to 
invito join ultuiitum to tin' mnmfohi 4 of tht 

cegetahk* kingdom Ami tin* eoimnUnilmn <>f mult .1 < t 

mint isji'tmUy suited to thm monsoon m oun, wh*n all 
tmtuic m atnixed m her fu-ih gn* n hv^ry, ami hi]>p\ 
holds flninmlmig with millet and cotton, srem mhhnlj, 
"'■*< if I»y magic, to take tin phneof tin burnt Inrron phiim 
which hx\c wearied out c*yv> in fho hot sunmmiV trl, ir<> 
All nature appears n a if it had Mtddndy nwuhtM from 
the ilt* ul to now hft* nml m v jo\ * what avnmhrfu] and 
h* mtif.il tran foimatnm it m ' 

You may jh rhaps remember the uswpe m tin *' Vi him 
Khigw-tta'’ \\U*r< the burst of tin* ruins m jm‘ti>nH> 
(h-'Uihtd ns the hh of I mint ‘ pound rm* upon 

1 imir n ~tk< ls 4 % f?<»5 l‘t thh f“ U, IArt } *!>! * 
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mentioned by many writers, that the admiral of Alexander 
the Great encamped with his men under its <d, ide , and 
indu'd, it Alexander’s fleet evei Milled to lhowh at ill 
(which is xorj doubtful), there is nothing impossible in the 
story, so fai ns the nge of the tree is concerned Wlmt a 
noble monument it is, and what wonderful stones it would 
have to tell us, if onlj it could speak 1 No wondei that 
men revere it as sacred, and regard it as ono of Xalnre’s 
cathedrals 

But it js not onlj on account of its sire that the bans an 
is mtvicsting E\ei> leaf, cverj blanch, every JW?w 
(aenal rootlet) of it is a wonder and mystery, so that it is 
not too much to say that, if wo thoroughly under itood 
the bam an in all its parts, we should understand the 
whole master} of life, we should know “what God and 
man is.” I will only ask >ou one question Yon know 
that generally trees bear flowers , first the flowers and then 
the fruits The banyan tiee herns fmits which we tall 
T(t<\ \ but where are the flower* 7 Have you *ncr ‘won a 
banytn, or pcepul, or anj kind of fm-trcc, m flower? 1 
think 5 ou will answer that you have not. The reason i« 
that the Ttta themselves are a mas > of flower', dnsk'ed 
together on an enlarged flowcr-stnnd, like an umbrella 
turned outside in. Bo the flowers, whuh in ot In t plant v 
aie outside, are m the fig order inside their wipporfs, and 
that is why we cannot ace them. But if jnu open a r J^^. 
and look for them, x ou will sec them ea-dK Is not tin* 
very interesting ? There is much more U> In ?ud alwmt 
these flowers, which X will tell jou at some other time 

I want you now to look at sonic other plant? 1 Sh dl 
take a stroll towards the Camp, and talk, as we walk, of 
what we £c.! 1 I don’t wish to give jon a lecture guI^ho}, 
but only to J indie your interest in the exqunnto objetts 
which lie all around n=. You know, f dure-nv, thiY flow i= 
m general line four distinct pirGj first a tup which is 
generally gre< u, then n cin'h* of k urs v hn h nr<> v< r I'vdly 
of a colour other tJnu x’fcen, tten j -»m<; thr* *nhk“ 'Kin, 
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with heads which shed dust, and lastly a central seed- 
vessel, something like a pestle, tapering into a head which 
is often split or divided All flowers do not correspond 
with this description, but tbis wull do m general These 
flow r ers which I hold in my hand (llondeletia and Jasmine) 
w ill explain to you wdiat I mean Look now at this tho ? 
hedge on our left' The wdiole hedge is coveied with a 
gaunt leafless creeper, with jointed angular stems, ending 
m a beautiful knob of w bite starlike flowers If w r e break 
it at any one of its joints, a thick milky iuico exudes Tins 
is a very famous plant of great religious and historic 
antiquity, for it is no other than the Soma Plant {Sat co- 
stemma into medium), so praised, and indeed deified, m the 
Veda 1 And yet m those degenerate days few' Hindus even 
know it by sight It is very common here m Rajkot, and 
in all the then bushes m oui neighbourhood This Soma, 
like otlici plants of its family, has winged seeds The 
wings consist of soft downy tufts which, attached to the 
seeds, bear them along, like little balloons, through the 
air And here is the Anhdo (Calotiopis jw ocera), a plant 
winch grows wild all over India, from Cape Comorin to the 
Himalayas, which belongs to the same Asclepiad family , 
and Tt, too, has the same winged seeds This is a plant 
which for us must alw ays have a peculiar interest, foi under 
its shade, as the story goes, the mighty Akbar was born 
You remember how, wdien his father Humayiin was wander- 
ing forlorn m the deserts of Amarkot, his beautiful young 
wife bore him a son under the shade of tins shrub of tho 
deceit, the only shrub (as the pioverb tells us) which the 
camel of the desert infuses to eat The word Anldo comes 
from the Sanskiit Ail, which means “ the sun ” No doubt 
this plant received its name from its five raj like petals 
And sec here, close beside us, in tins same hedge, is the 

1 The Vedas arc collections of lmmib, prajers, and religions 
precepts and arguments, which arc supposed to Imo been 
reduced to their present form m tho fourteenth centurj before 
Christ. 
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Suiajvcl {Pentati opis miaoj)hjlht\ “ sun-creeper,” Much is 
to ho found entwined in all hedges in the months of ,Tul} 
and August It belongs to the Mime older as (he Anld >j t 
and has flowers, vciv small ones °f the same fi\ e*rayed 
shape, The flowers aie so small, and so inconspicuous, of a 
giecmsh-vellow* colour, that I doubt if an} of }ou lme 
seen them, common as thev are You will not s C e them 
unless jou look for fhem The Jiahtjujn {C i'ltjdostcgui 
grandi thui), with its lomr whiphke shoots, and beautiful 
bell-shaped floweis, is also ver} common m this hedge, and 
the pretty Chnmai-dvdhch (Danma nfeu^a), with its heart- 
shaped leaves, and tho Khnr-hhodt (Leptndemn reticulata), 
with its thick clusters of pendent giccn flowers All thee 
plants arc of the Mine order, and me rilled A'ckpmds, 
after /Esculapius, the Greek god of medicine. And the} 
all have winged seeds, like the Soma ; so that, when thev 
aie released from the tipe follicles, tlie\ 11} awav like little 
balloons and alight at a distance fiom the pirent plant 
So now perhaps you can guess the use of these fnitheitd 
seeds Nothing which Nature has contra ed but has some 
use, whether we know it 01 not And the us*' of they* 
balloons attached to tho seeds is this— that thev in Ip 
to scatter tlie seeds, so that they mi} not all fall m one 
place and spring up togethei and choke one another Other 
plants accomplish tho s'unc end by dilTuent imafH * some 
have hooks or roughnesses or spines, winch fasten than- 
<ohes on passing objects, and so arc carried to diftrruit 
places. You know* t lie curious seed { Vmehi) of Yuuhodio 
(Jfaih/iua dunuln i), which, no doubt, has a • sinned tint 
shape with a view to fastmung it c eh m the hau 01 wool of 
passing animals or even perlnpa in men’s clotln * Similarly, 
the rough burrs of AgWo (Arfon avlh?t 07s jo) and of 
Jhtjtio ( Tnvm/ttla lotvmhtoha) e>trh hold, as v ’ nov , 
vtr} easily of an> pr ing body, and «o are trim Am d to 
“ fresh woods and p 1st vires nc v." Humbrl} , b } the colour 
and the svc< tnc-- of their fruit-, other pi mbs attic* i bird, 
to UM thiuii as food and thus wlnn the hmM» iv •» r it«ni 
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thefiuits, the seeds are scattered, some kei e, some theic ^ 
Is not tins wonderful and ■'.cry intei esting 1 If men in 
a town aie ovei crowded, tliey can lmve recourse to 
enugiation, because men have the power of locomotion 
But plants, w Inch have not such locomotive powei, aie 
obliged to resoi t to other contrivances , and } ou see how 
ingeniously they do so 

Yet plants, though rooted in one situation from which 
they cannot move, have still a \ eiy remai liable poner 
of moving then limbs almost as if they had mils coi re- 
sponding with the wills of men Foi instance, touch tin® 
beautiful little feathei- leaved plant, Risamno (J^diynomme, 
Indica), veiy sensitive, spi cad out at jour feet You sec 
all the leallets sin ink up at yoin touch, as if yon had hurt 
the poor little thing’s feelings This plant belongs to the 
great Pea tube And tlicie is anotlioi plant, Ihophylum 
scnsUivum — I am not sme of its Gipaiati name, — of the 
Geranium tube, 11111011 docs the same thing It is a very 
pretty little plant, with yellow flowers, blossoming non, 
and I can show you it, if you please The “telegiaph 
plant,” Desmodium r/i/ums , also a Pea, has the habit of 
jerking its leaves to and fio, iu a nervous manner, when 
exposed to the sun This plant is not, I think, to he 
found here, but I saw it the othci da\ m Ceylon, and 
veiy curious it is to see So, too, if you touch the stamens 
of a cactus, they slnink up suddenly, as if ashamed And 
what shall we think of the pi etty little Sundew ( Dioscia 
1 otundrfoha), a natn e of the Indian as well as English 
lulls, which has slender and sticky threads on the upper 
sides of its leaves , and when a fly happens to alight on 
these threads, they suddenly cuil up, and clasp it tight, 
until it dies and part of its body is absoibed into tho 
plant for nom lslnnent 1 And so tlus pretty and delicate 
plant is 1 call y a gay and cniel decener — an animal-eating 
vegetable ' 

These remaikahle facts appeal to indicate that plants 
have nei \ es like those of animal® I ®aj appear, for this 
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motion of plants lias not yet been thoionghly explained 
At any rate, plants bare organs similar to nerves, winch 
can also be smuiaily soothed as well as irritated If opium 
bo sprinkled on a sensitive plant, it is no longer sensitive * 
it appears to bo paralysed 1 Is not this x or\ strange ? 

And there are a hundred other things winch are equally 
strange in the xegetable world, if only wo have ejes 
to sec them For instance, it is known to all who half* 
eyes that all flowers are not open nil day ; each fhvwoi 
has its own tune of opening, one early in the dsj, another 
late, some, like “the moon-creeper,” only at night, and 
not in the day at all And so the botanists of some 
countries Imxe arranged flower-clocks, by which each horn 
can be known by the flower winch blossoms in it Kxerj 
horn has its flow'd So, perhaps, if clocks had not been 
inxenfed, we might haxo paid more attention to gardens 
as moans of indicating the tune In this way, ns in ft 
thousand other ways, plants might ho made useful ns 
well as ornamental 

The uses of plants are indeed numerous, beyond all 
our pnweis of admiration Von know Umt, be-idts our 
food, nearly all out medicines, including quinine, are 
domed fioru plants and how useful the) arc for timber 
and coidnge, and for the supply of a thousand othtn articles 
of our dailj need ! Take, for example, the coemimf, and 
think what that palm tree alone doc-, for man Tt give 
milk and wine to those who dwell neir it; ih kcrrnl 
-applies {hetw with food , the w.dls of their hut- are m e!>< 
of it* ctam the roof of jts leaxes. Its leans Mipplx 
al-o mmircllns nnd hats for shelter from the mm Its 
fibre nukes doths nnd mat 1 -, md s«K and r^dhnt 
rop- s whmh do not rot m water, And its d'hote od u 
a? le-eful fi r lamps ns for purposes of food * 

1 hue bean earned awaj In fhn fi.id'et t ill l hardly 
know when, tu -top, md 1 could go on with my go dp fo r 
hours, for the subject is minute. but our time has hunts. 

1 IV: "1 > t’ji ** Urn v«.r V, M* 
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Before I conclude, I should like you to wandei with me 
a few steps further on, to admne these beautiful creepers 
of the Vine order — the Khat-Khatumbdo (Cissus carnosa), 
which glows everywhere, and the Dhanvel {Vitis Indica), 
with its magnificent leaves and grapelike clusters of rich 
round berries And see, at a little distance from the 
hedge, that lovely little lily, the Kadah ( Phalangium 
tubeiosum) — as Roxburgh says, very like an English 
“ snowdrop,”— which lias its “bunch of giapcs” under- 
ground m the thickly clustered bulbs of its root And, 
above all, towering up through the hedge, admire the 
gloiy of the Shingadio Vachncig ( Glorwsa supei ba), with 
its splendid flowers and clasping leaves, which possesses 
the powei of changing its colour, from yellow at first to 
oiange, and then from orange to red The changeable 
rose ( Hibiscus mutabilis ) and the Lai diameli {Quisqualis 
Indica) simdaily blush from white to pink, and from 
pink to red Here, too, are some fine convolvuluses — the 
rich white Fad (Ihvea omata ) covering tiees with its 
large showy floweis, and the Nasotai ( Ipamcea tut pethum), 
much used m medicine, and so called because its stems 
are tnangular, with throe nerves or wings There is also 
the huge Samudra-vel convolvulus (A? gip eia speciosa ), 
called m English "the elephant cieeper,” with its fine 
light purple floweis and gigantic climbing stems which 
botanists name “lianas” Here it is vulgarly known as 
the Samdat std It, too, is used in medicine 
Now, to descend from the huge and the high to the 
lowly and small but equally lovely look at this little 
plant at youi feet with bright blue stars glistening shyly 
from their cradle of feathering leaves , is it not very 
beautiful 1 ? It was mentioned the other day m a speech 
by Sn Elplunstone Grant-Duff, late Governor of Madras, 
who spoke of it with much admnation, and compared it 
with the English “Speed veil” It is the Rulhadi, or 
liany one, because of its hairy leaves , and botanists call 
it Evolvulus husutus— Avolvulus, not Convolvulus, because 
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it rolls out upon the giotmd, and does not twine up ,uid 
round other plants, ns the rest of its family do There 
is another little heib, 'cry common m our gai den-plots 
in the told vent her, and very common in England also, 
whose GujarAti name I cannot discover In England vvu 
call it the Pimpei ncl (Awimlh* ni vmm) It reioices my 
heait when I see it here in flower every jeat, in daminry 
and Fcbruarv The only dtflerenco between our pim- 
pernel and the English one is that the latter i> oommonlj 
red, while oiti-, is alwajs I due 1 It is a little cosmopolitan 
of the vegetable world, as the sparrow ns among bird 1- 
Yon may know it by its flower stalks tuning inwards 
and downwaids as soon as its flowers wither But Tmnst 
not run on any fuither 

Now, why ha\o I gn cn jou to-day this long lamblmg 
dneotuse on the sulqeit of plants? Because 1 am 
anxious, if I can, to interest jou in the«o and otlur of 
the beautiful woiks of Nature I believe you will find 
in such objects of pursuit an immense addition to the 
pleasures of life, and a means of inmxont and ch inning 
recreation, which will lift jon .ibou* paltiv thoughts of 
yourselves, and raise jou to Natuie, and NaftiieY God, 
lor of Nature, says "Word '-worth 

“ Tis her pm deg* , 

Through all the jean, of tins our life, to Kid 
From }oj to ]o> , for she ran *-o mfmm 
The mind (hat is within us, so impress 
Y ith quietness and beaut v, and so fi *‘d 
\\ itli lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongue-, 

Bash judgments, nor the sneer;* of Mlfi>>h men, 

Nor greetings where no hmdm ^ is, nor all 
The drear} tnten onr?e of daily life, 

Shall e'er prevail against n«, 01 disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all that vu bebefd 
Is full of hb - urn's " 

The Kr.ghsh in'q.-'lit* ?* m*n«Un r* b* i* 1 nPo — O T/. 
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Thus Woidswoith has beautifully mitten of Nature , 
and Ins words are not less tine than beautiful “ Natuie,’' 
as he also tells us, “ never did betray the heart that loved 
hei” , and when youi thoughts aie near to Natuie, they 
will not, I believe, be far fiom God 



XVI 

IP l a \j 

“ At chat/ , cricket, gun anil n him; roil, horse and loaf, arc all 
eduettor », liberalisers , and — provided only the 6 01 / has resource-*, 
and is of a not tc an ,i tnociutoiis « tram — these nil not tern him 
less than tin books Proi idol aluvn/s the bay i< ti\u,ha } dr t 

football, crir^tl, arch era, gu.tmi.ung, skaUm, chrthtna, fn ring, 
riding, art l'” “a ns tn the art of pom r, which it is Jus nmn bimnrs* 
to learnt — rah no, sjyctalb/, of who h J/ird Jftihcrt of (Jhirhura 
•aid, ‘.1 avid ndcr on a prod hoi w >i as much aVi c hinvff and 
others as the world can Iraki him 

I.nx'r jn’s “Poi dur> of Jaw ' 


I-Hit August, 1837. 

At the time when tins College of ours ww fn-4 opened 
theie was nothing, I think, in our syst« m which tvohd 
more adverse cutieisni tluu our encouragement of games 
There, appeared to be a dominant idea in the public mind 
that n college, being a place of strnl}, should he u piste 
of study only, and that any time given to vigoionn ptay 
iniet be so much time wasted or rmsipplud I am not 
sure that a suspicion of that sort is not still inrlviue in 
tome purple s minds, but, in general, I am glad to m ■ v r 
both m our schools and tolhgos, tint far mere rituition 
is given than formerly to op n air *p >rh and |»b\ ’i<nl 
e\eni'< i Tin- fifto'-n \«<m hire witm*u*d a m ukui 
sluing in t!n-> rt speit through >nf India; and it v* n 
ch urge, I am *mr*% whuh m fur f!m pnbh* mod, 
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Foi none of us supposes that a man is a]l lie can be, 
and should be, through his intellect alone No one even 
supposes that the tiaming of mind is all that is needed 
m the training of man But, even if it were so, the energy 
of the intellect is so closely connected with the health of 
the body that the development of oui muscular powers — 
not excessively, but to a leasonable extent — is a necessary 
aid to the propei development of oui mental faculties 
For man is a compound of many mgiedients, of which 
the intellect is indeed an mipoitant one But it is the 
combination of all these ingredients — not the intellect 
alone by itself— which makes what w r e call a man’s 
chaiacter And it is the perfect character which makes 
the perfect man Therefore the object of all our training — 
which is to make you good as ivell as learned— should be 
to develop eveiy part so that the whole may be harmonious 
and complete And we believe that towards this object 
games of piowess and stiength and skill conti lbute very 
considerably Foi while they stiengthen the muscles they 
stiengthen also the nund and character 
And indeed m the eailiest ages of the world this fact 
appears to have been well recognised The derm-gods and 
lieioes of the oldest leligions are not only types of moral 
excellence, but also of peifeetion of athletic development 
and of beauty of foim Edina is not only the gieat and 
the good , he is also the archer whose shafts never miss 
The five P&ndus, 1 though distinguished each by special 
attributes— Yudhisthira for piety, Arjuna for bravery, 
Blnma for stiength, Sahadeva for astrology, Nakula for 
musteiy m cattle and borse breeding — were all alike 
famous foi feats of prowess and athletic skill The old 
Peisians, ue aie told, summed up the mam objects of 
then education m these thiee points (1) Shooting with 
the Bow, (2) Biding, and (3) Speaking the Tiuth , and, 
smnlaily, you mil find m yoiu old religious books many 
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precepts exhorting to bodily exercise “ns git mg strength, 
courage and endurance, and ns n aiding oft indigestion 
and other ailments to -which the unexeremed flesh is hca.” 1 

The practice of aichery ns a salulmy exercise, so frequent 
m the days of old, ns we sec fiom the ancient Aijan epus 
ns xx ell ns fiom tho -,0 of (lie Pci -nans and Cheeks, 1ms 
geneinlly fallen into ebsuse since tlm bow has ceased to 
be a weapon of wai ; but nding, as it was pradised of 
old, continues to bo piactiscd to tins day, as, let us hope, 
it will continue to be practised to tho end of time If men 
wane to give up equestrian exercise, and take to riding 
bicycles and tricycles only, I am afrnul that much moral 
none and strength would be lost by the change Perhaps 
of all solitary exercises riding is the best. And, m one 
sense, it is not a sohtaiy exercise, foi the hoiie is a port 
of companion a sjmpathj auscs between hoi se and rider 
which must, I think, be wholesome for both. In addition 
to the advantage of rapid locomotion, no exercise gives 
^uch elation to the spmt, it the cost of so little fatigue 
to the bod\, ns a good gallop over (ho fields And a 
student, who has enjojed Mich exeici^e, will certainly stnd> 
the better for it Our mounted drill has mote in it than 
that, for it teaches us to ad together, each in his own 
pioper place, and shows us, in a mnmur well suited to 
the special genius of tin- pi ounce, the mine of orderh 
mmomentaml ihythtme combination And of course our 
guinea of tilting and lent -pegging tend to litomoe our 
courage and none, and to dm lop manual dexterity and 
accurate judgment of <\\e The*." are exercises native to 
I mb i of old, as also is Polo, an cm client sport, demanding 
in the highest digreo the promptitude of a ft irh ’s horse- 
man combined with a calm and practised judgment fu 
Inib.i of ohb too, much attention was pud to the feat s 
ot the g\ mim-inm to tin "time, boxing, and the doxfoimix 
u-e of j iUffhh x or Imhm club . You rnnembu, for 
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instance, how the P And us and Kurus were all trained 
togethei in the feats of the gymnasium, and how the 
foimei excelled the latter in these as well as m mental 
accomplishments And these gymnastic exercises, also, 
are excellent of then kind , and perhaps they are the 
very best kind, if meie hardening of our muscles be 
the object m view On the whole, I must say that, if 
modern India had maintained the practice of ancient India, 
and especially the practice of the ancient RAjpiUs, m the 
matter of outdooi sports of prowess, she would not have 
had much to learn in these days from the nations of the 
West But the Aryan prowess is not what it was, and 
some of the old Aryan spoits have gone with it 
I have only said this to show that m our English 
encouragement of outdooi sports there is nothing winch 
conflicts with the national ideas or usage of India at hei 
best The spirit winch animates English games is the 
spirit which animated the Aryans of old 
A gieat authonty on education has told us that “the 
exchange of study foi sport has the twofold advantage 
of muscular exercise and agreeable play To pass from 
anything that is simply laborious to the indulgence of a taste 
01 liking, is the fruition of life To emerge from constraint 
to libeity, fiom the dark to the light, from monotony to 
variety, from giving to receiving — is the exchanging of pain 
foi pleasure This, which is the substantial reward of 
laboui, is also the condition of renovating the powers 
for fuither labour and endurance ” 3 
Now, games and spoits, besides being agreeable as 
relaxations fiom mental effort, also teach us many things 
which cannot be acquired by mere labour of the mind I 
have spoken alieady of the generalship, the cool head as 
well as the firm hand and eye, which are required foi Polo 
And to that we may add the quality of fairness, which 
games teach us better than anything else We cannot 
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cheat, in games of pi owes The whole meaning of the 
game goes, if we do Absolute fairness, the necessitv of 
impai tml justice to both sides alike, is a condition without 
winch games cannot be plajed at all. This is the reason 
why at cncket no one is allow ed to dispute with (he umpire , 
and, whatcvei we may think of the h.ndness of our lurk, * 
it is often very good for ns to have to subordinate our own 
opinion to that of another And this, I think, is often 
the icason wh) little boys lcqunc moie superintendence 
in then games than older youths who have more suwe 
and more foice of character little boy's often cannot insist 
the temptation to cheat, or to lose their temper, when 
the game is going against them , and then the) begin to 
wrangle and qumiel, and thus the game is spoilt 
So one of the elm f merits of games is that they teach 
us to keep om tempers Foi if we lose om tcmpei, we 
are much more likely to lose the game That wo know 
from oui experience of uicket The best wav alwavs, under 
adverse cncuinstnuces, is to woik hard, and to hope, and 
keep cool , novel to relax in ellort, never to be angr), m v<*i 
to despur. There is a capital de‘Cnption of a u» Kef 
match m an English book, about Hugby School life, u Tom 
Ermvn’s Schooldays,” from which 1 will read you an 
extinct It c e(s vividly befoio us a .scene with thr like 
of vvlmh wc have all been familiar The Eleven, of width 
Torn Blown is the captain, are out in the field, and a paw ( r- 
ful opponent has just come m, so that they all find the) 
“have got their work to do now.’’ “The new tomn'hnfi- 
hitting is trunendous, and his running like a fht-di of 
lightning He is never m his ground txt<pf when hi* 
wi(k<t is down. Nothing in the whole game -o trying 
to l*oy s: In has cf <den three b)es in the fir-. t on immik 3 , 
and Jack Boggles (tin long-top) i? fnnm*s, and h irirn 
throwing over sivngejv to the furtlar wnlrf, until h il 
is -tcrnly stopp'd by the Captun It h> ill that ymrn, 
getiticinan fan do to keep hi' te.it n -t-Mdi, but In I siov t 
that ( verv ihhm d»-pf ink on u, and h< f.us h In > e or! hr iv A) 
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Tke scoie creeps up to fifty, the boys begin to look blank, 
and the spectatois, who are now musteimg strong, are 
very silent The ball flies oft' the batsman’s bat to all parts 
of the field, and he gives no rest and no catches to any one 
But cricket is full of glonous chances, and the goddess 
who piesides over it loves to bung down the most skilful 
playeis Johnson, the young bowler, is getting wild, and 
bowls a ball almost wide to the oft , the batter steps out 
and cuts it beautifully to wheie covei -point is standing 
very deep — in fact, almost outside the giound The ball 
comes slamming and twisting along about tlnee feet fiom 
the giound , he rushes at it, and it sticks somehow or otliei 
m the fingeis of bis left hand, to the uttei astonishment 
of himself and the whole field Such a catch has not been 
seen m the close foi yeais, and the checnng is maddening 
‘Pretty cricket,’ says the Captain, thiowmg himself on 
the giound by the deserted wicket with a long breath , he 
feels that a crisis has passed ” 

How often we have felt the same, when some one has 
luckily been caught, 01 bowled, just when wo feaied we 
could never get nd of him And how well we can all enter 
into that scene , foi human natuie is much the same in 
Bajkot as m Rugby 

“'What a noble gamo cncket is 1 ” exclaims one of the 
Rugby masters to Tom Brown afterwards, when the School 
Eleven are batting, — “ the discipline and reliance on one 
another which it teaches is so valuable, I think, and it 
ought to be such an unselfish game It merges the indi- 
vidual m the Eleven , he doesn’t play that he may win, 
but that his side may ” “ That’s very ti ue,” said Tom, 
“ and that’s why football and ci leket, now one comes to 
think of it, are such much better games than fives 01 liare- 
and-liounds 01 any others wheie the object is to come in 
hist 01 to win foi oneself, and not that one’s side may 
win ' ” “ And then the Captain of the Eleven 1 ” said 
the mnstci, “ what a post is his in our School-w’orld 1 
almost as hard as the Headmaster’s , lequumg skill and 
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gentleness and dimness, and I know not what oilier rare 
qualities ” 

I do not think that is an exaggeration of tho moi.il 
advantages of ciickct Cricket is, peihajis, the king of 
all games , and v.e ‘'hall do well to piactise it And I am 
veiy glad to find that it is becoming as popular as it 
descries to be in Kathmwai But theic aie ofhei good 
outdooi games also, and w c shall do noil to piacfiso them 
all He who has learnt self-command at school, “to keep 
his team steady” and “to fate Ins woik bia\ely,” will 
suiely he fitted m aftei life to hold a position of command 
among men Whatever de\ clops skill, gentleness, dimness, 
unselfishness, patience, and self-contiol, m addition lo tlie 
health and activity of tho bod\, must smel) he well woithv 
of oui attention If you work hard during the hours of 
school, and during the hours of piepamtion, no one, I am 
sme, can reasonably grudge you the hours which you 
spend in tlmt kind of pla) Indeed, it would be hard to 
wij how 3 ou could ‘•pend join leisure hours better For 
m horns so spent 3011 will learn lessons such as no school 
instruction can gne — the lesions of self reliance, calmness 
and couraec, and of man) othei excellent qualities, w'huh 
wall lx tt>u fit )ou to discharge tlie duties, and lo face the 
difficulties, which the futuie must bring 
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1ft ome 

“ Hca ten's Lvjht on? ( juidc ” 

21st August, 1 1887 

l spoke to you at tlie beginning of tins term of yoiu 
privileges and duties beie m this College Now the teim 
is about to close, and befoie another week commences you 
null have gone to youi homes So I wish to speak to you 
to-day of the privileges and duties of Home and may God 
help me to speak as I wish on this very impoitant 
subject 1 

Youi hearts arc all ovei -bumming mill joy m tbe 
thought of meeting with youi fuendsand returning to those 
happy haunts of your childhood which you love so well 
And this ioy is most natuial and right It is a veiy 
blessed thing Family love, and the love of home, is one ol 
the puiest and noblest feelings which stir the human heait 
And perhaps it is not the least of the benefits which you 
derive from this College that the temporary separation 
from your loved ones helps you to lealise then love the 
more deeplj, and to value the more those inestimable 
blessings which the one woid “ Home ” implies A father’s 
goodness, a mother’s tenderness, the unselfish devotion of 
brothers and sisters— what is there, my fi lends, in all the 
world that we can value more 1 These are the blessings of 
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homo j of the humblest homo as veil ns of the highest ; 
and for thebe we may, one and all, thank God 

And you especially, my friends, have reason to thank om 
Heavenly Father because the homos winch He lias given 
you aie, 01 should be, of the highest. kind — homes of com foil 
and prospeuty, homes of honour and respect, homes of 
high duty and wide opportunity, centres from which >om 
light may shine forth to give happiness and help to all who 
dwell round you Each Dai bat 1 is, ns it wane, the Home of 
all the othei homes which surround it, 

Your return to such a homo aftci a term of wmknnd 
discipline hero in the College must indeed be delightful not 
only to you, but equally fco to those who love 5011 1 have 

known myself what sucli delights nre • I know that tiny ate 
vciy gieat I want you to enjoy them to the full : and 
therefore 1 want you to consider with me, for a few r quad 
minutes on this our last Sunday, how tho \neatmn m tv 
best be enjoyed, or, in other words, how it mnv best 
be employ cd 

Vacation, as you know, means the meant tune, 01 the 
time ofleisure Tt means that you have ie*st from woik 
Such rest is good, and even noco-sary, both for the body 
and the mind we cannot keep up the strain of work, 
especially mental woik, without cessation 1/ wo law 
spent the term m an honest and earnest end' nour to do 
our duty , wo shall all be the bettei for the red and relaxa- 
tion of the holiday a 

lint reinember that rest and ulaxatmn will not la 
found m wasting jour timo. inn. h less will they la 
found in owl indulgence, or in selfishly aw king to 
please yourselves, while you gne piin or annoy i m“ to 
others Man} of you, 1 ft-u , wlan you go hoim, must 
he in great d mger of being spoilt , tho-i from thorn yon 
have long beui ab-ent are nafnrtlh pha (d to w<h»*mw 
you bu*k, and perhaps tbur loving th-tro to humour 
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you may lead you to treat them with less consideration, 
or less respect, than they deserve This is the danger 
of home-life aftei a life at school , the dangei is probably 
very much gieatei than if you had always remained at 
home, and not been at school at all Your sense of 
lelease fiorn the discipline of school may easily lead 
you to tyrannise at home, where all, from the highest 
to the lowest, are zealous to make youi holiday s pleasant 
And so, perhaps, y r ou abuse their kindness , peihaps you 
are rude or disobedient to your parents, or quarrelsome 
with your brotlieis and sisters, 01 harsh and lll-tempeied 
tow aids the servants who are so leady to do your 
bidding And, peihaps, you may do woise even than 
that perhaps you may use the freedom of home to 
follow low and evil counsellors, forsaking the advice of 
your jiarents, foi sakmg the lessons you have learnt m 
this place, forsaking the path of virtue and duty, and 
forsaking God And so, perhaps, you may be entangled 
oven m the short space of a few weeks — for progress m 
sin, I am sorry to say, is down a very easy mchne—in 
the filthy meshes of intempei ance and debasing sensuality 
Such a course as that is certain — as certain as that I 
am speaking to you now — to make your holidays not 
a tune of happiness, but a remembrance of bitterness 
and shame I do not say that it has hecn so , but I 
think I am right to caution you that it may he so, unless 
you take cate 

Therefore I caution yarn, Do not be idle Rest and 
lelaxation, I have said, will not be found m wasting your 
tune Here, in the College, you live under rule, and you 
live m comparative safety m your homes, that you may 
erqoy them aright, I advise you to make rules for 
youi selves Resolve to spend a certain part of every 
dnyr m a ceitam manner , and resolve never to associate 
with any but those who are worthy and good I think 
you will find that three 01 four hours of legular reading 
every day — and there are many amusing books m GujarAti 
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which you may read with great profit -will help the day*, 
to !»<»*-. very plcasantlj, much mom pleasmtlv than if 
>ou lead not lung I do not ask jou to studv m the 
\ acation as >ou studv in College, hut to read those 
things which especially interest >ou— the> ma> he natural 
In-ton, oi spott, or suenee, or poetry, 01 romance,— 
ami fo\ which, when here, >ou have ]r-js opportunity 
Some of >ou who hoard me a fortnight ago have piomised, 
dimng this vacation, to make a collection of the plants 
which grow wild about >our homes. And of this I am 
very glad For, in so doing, you will be reading the 
best of all books, the book of Nature, which, the mor f 
wc and it, the more excites onr inteicst and love. and 
>cl wc can newel read it all through’ I think you may 
also windy give a good part of each day, morning and 
evening, to the enjoyment of outdoor e\onme , and I 
hope you will encourage m jour homes the practice of 
tho-c healthy sports and pastimes which >ou hav e learnt 
here m tlic College In tins wav, between pleas int reading 
and eveicise, a good p.vit of each day will be jsiv-rd, ami 
>ou will, no doubt, spend the lemamdei in the «ociet\ 
of >oui relations and friends Now m such society, and 
at all tunes, bo humble and gentle and kind, and think 
of others before jour selves Do not, became jou h«ve 
seen some tiling- here which umv not be teen m jour 
homes, behave, m vout ignorance, as though yon had 
acquired some superior sort of knowledge, but -how that 
jou are a real It.ykumm, and worthy of a llajktwiar 
College, h> being submissive and gentle and modest, by 
d< njung jour-elves for the sikt othei*, and bj living 
to make all about jou happy Then jour holidays will 
indeed h* a blessing, and ble-sed to yourselves , you 
wall bo loved and Impound of all » and so, when jou 
return to College, >ou r fame (a* Hnntfjvm 1 wished for 
Aklnr) will linger like the sweet odour of mn-k round 
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the precincts of your home Happy indeed would it be 
for this College, if each of its Kumars should be like 
that t 

Make, then, these three home-rules for yourselves (1) 
To divide your time carefully , (2) To associate only with 
those who aie good and worthy companions , (3) To be 
unselfish and gentle and modest, alike to your superiors, 
inferiors and equals 

And how are you to do this? That question bungs me 
to the more serious side of my subject For its answer 
is, By communion with God And I think that vacation 
time more than any other should be to you a time of 
prayerful meditation I should be very sorry to think that 
you have no time for such things m College , but home for 
each one of us is the centre, the source and the cradle, of 
religion , it is the connection of religion with our homes 
which gives it, as a rule, so much hold on oui minds 
Every one natuially clings to his religion, as he clings to 
his mother, as he clings to his home. So, at least, it seems 
to me Only let me add this Let us, each one, be careful 
that we chug only to that which is holy, to that which 
is divine , for then only, wdiatevei faith we profess, can we 
be true to ourselves and to God 

This bungs me face to face with a gieat difficulty, and a 
great mystery, which I cannot explain I can only find 
comfort m the knowledge that the difficulty is known to 
God, to your God and mine, and that He knows all I 
mean, of course, the difficulty of speaking on the subject 
of religion, when you belong to one leligion, and I to 
another I would, God knows, that we all w ere one, that 
you were as I am m this matter Novel thcless, I cannot 
but believe that He, whose sun shines on all out of heaven, 
whose voice is the light and the guide of all hearts, is not 
one for you and another foi me, but one and the same for 
all men His Love is sufficient for us all, so long as we 
sen c Him lieaitily, and stme to lead pure and holy lives 
as in His pure and holy sight And so, m accordance with 
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this conviction, I askyoivto trj to live neni to God, and 
to ask Hun to help \ou to do w lint is right, all tluougli 
these holidays 

In conclusion, I should like to gne jou, for a holiday 
meditation, a few beautiful voids fiom an old C'hmtmn 
v liter, which ] think 3011 nil) .uhwic as nmch as 1 do 
1 think, too, that they are not less applicable to your case 
than to mine Please consulei them well 

“Without loie the evteuor work piofilcth nothing' 
blit vhatsocvci is done of lo\e, be it neur so little or 
contemptible 111 the sight of the world, becomes wholh 
fruitful 

“For God vreighcth more with lion miuh loie a man 
workoth, than lion much he docth, lie doeth much that 
lo\eth much 

‘ Tfe doctli miuli that docth a thing well 

‘ He doeth well tlmt rather smeth the comnmnHy than 
ins own will. 

“He that hath true and perfect lme, socket h himself in 
nothing but only dcsircth m all things that the glurv ot 
God should bo exalted 

“ lie also emietli none because he nflecb'th no pm ate 
good, neither v ill lie icpnee in lumself , but wtshclh 
above all things to be made liappj m the uijnjim nt of 
God “ * 


* Xhonru* fi Kenipia. I'irt BoqV., cl up, x\ —C.M, 
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1 3th November, 1887 

‘Let us always do oui best” In that short sentence 
is summed up all that is needed for the best life of all 
men , all that conduces, witlnn our own pow ei s, to oui 
health and happiness, to oui goodness and uelfaie, to the 
honourable fulfilment of our duty to our neighboui and 
to God 

“To do oui best” means, of com sc, to do good 
things m the best possible manner foi bad things can 
never be “ oui best ” And to do good things m the best 
mannei is to do them with all oui nnud and strength, with 
energy, zeal and perseverance , to do them with untiling 
devotion, with that enthusiasm wluch comes of love , to 
do them as m God’s sight, and to Him This is w hat is 
meant m the beautiful passage which I gave you at the 
end of last teun’s last address, wheie it is said “He 
doetli much that lovotli much He doetli much that doeth 
a thing well ” 

In othci w olds, bncfly, to do a thing well, we must do 
it with love Without love, as that same passage begins 
our w oik can be of no profit But this love, by which a 
thing is done well, may pioceed fiom one of two different 
causes (1) either fiom a love of the thing itself, or (2) 
from a love of God It may pioceed also, and so it is 
noblest, fi om both these causes combined. 
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The line by whhh we do a thing w ell, because we 
en|ov the domg of it, is called t u-fc We ,01 know what 
ihm means Itis a mu t of nntuial liking, pnth inherited 
and partly developed by Miiroundim* influences, which 
i»< line-, one man to one suit of pm suit, to one soil of 
p nil me, to one sort of study , and another man lonnothu 
M r c see tins evciywhcre m the world, among people of 
every nation and of every age and condition in life Uf 
nearly all of us it is true that there are some things, which 
we naturally like, winch wc do with much energy and do 
w<ll , while, I am afraid, it is equalh tiue that most of us 
neglect man) things that aie good, many things that our 
duty piompta us to do, because wc have no innate taste 
fm them , that is to s.yv, our natural propensities are 
often ninth st longer than our /cal foi tint) It is ta\y foi 
us to do what we like, and because it is easy vre do 
it and because we like it we do it well, and as we do it 
increasin':)) well, we ipplv oursdus to it with increasing 
zeal Thus some who have a taste for natuiai Juatoi) are 
able to learn, pei haps in a few weeks, whit others do not 
learn in a whole lifetime — the imnns of birds and tluir 
eggs, and of plants oi of shells , others, whose uieinor) and 
mi igmatinn aie good, have a tistc <nd nth ct ion for htcrarj 
studies, others, whose reasoning povur* me stronger, 
haven nntnnil prefeiemc for mathematics , others have n 
natural desire foi music, amounting almost to a pi^mn, 
otlursfor drawing m sculpture, others for purMut** won 
plivueal than mental, for outdooi ‘•poits ami maul) c'cicih, 
for feats of ogihtv, strength and grace. All tie m fasp t 
are good, cwli of its kind, but no one has all of them 1*1 
perfect inn , lie who has one of tin m in high degree h * ml 
to be, m tli.it Imt, a genius; but no om h.iMtjl of tlnm 
tdtogtfhei, rna m inv of them cnnspuimn-lv. And tin 
junior of n gi mu- Iris b>'tn th -* rib 1 d m- nothing mor* th in 
conn ntrat* d attention a lub.t of ct<n t -ml) t.dmg pun 
with nm thing' in which v< an sp.vjdh mt r< 'to] 

Happy i Im whose natural tv-ps m< line him to ih.t 
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work winch is also Ins duty But this, at any rate m its 
fullest sense, is veiy seldom the case , and especially it is 
seldom the case m the cxpeuence of boys and young men 
Foi we commonly find— and this is natuial — that the 
tendency of boyish and youthful tastes is rather towards 
some physical exeicise, or at any rate some exercise which 
is paitly physical, than towards those higher and spiritual 
exercises which are nevei theless the highest duty of us all 
And this, as I say, is natural It is the natural consequence 
of the conditions undei which we are placed in this world 
It is the natural consequence of the conditions of the 
body , and, especially m those who are young, the bodily 
impulses aie very strong The tendency of these bodily 
impulses, and of the matcnal woild in -which our bodies 
play each its part, is to shut out fiom our thoughts that 
which is spiritual, and to hidefiom 0111 eyes oui highest 
duty Therefoio it is that we need to be reminded, and 
especially we who are young, that all our duty is not of 
this woild , that it is not wholly m play or games oi spoit, 
good though these things may lie m themselves , much less 
is it m the selfish indulgence of oui bodily appetites , noi 
even is it wholly m the puismt of knowledge, though this 
is a noble pait of it , but lather is it m all these things 
together, consecrated and made into one perfect whole by 
that lo\e of duty which means enthusiasm, bj that lo\e of 
God which includes love of man and all that is good in this 
human woild 

And therefore, my young fi lends, I want to remind you 
of this holy spmt of enthusiasm, which will make all 
troubles seem light, all difficulties easy the spmt of 
realous de\ otion to duty If only once oui soul be en- 
kindled with the ardent desire to do God’s will, nothing 
will be difficult or distasteful, because all will be done foi 
the love of Hun And that which is done for the lo\e of 
Him is certain to be done well “Laid at //is feet, tint 
which was weak shall be strong, that which was cold shall 
take fire, that which was bitter be sweet” 
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Therefore, I say, m all that you do, flunk of God and 
flunking of Him, be realous, be earnest, be single-minded , 
do your best to do as well ns jou can the duty tv Inch lies 
befoie you 

If j on have not striven to do this alread) , then I kv\ 
Jkqin fo-ihif Of course the doing of it is not easy ; and 
/eal and enthusiasm, like other thing-,, cannot come to 
their full growth and strength all at once. But neverthe- 
less I say, do your best, be earnest in cndemoui , begin 
to-da) And, before vou begin, ask God's help "Without 
Ilim we can do very little But with Jinn nothing is im- 
possible So ask Him, and He will help 3011 . and peihaps, 
if 3 on aic really in earnest, jou will be astonished by the 
help von have got, and under the foice of that astonishment 
join real and enthusiasm mil grow* very fast, and will rowi 
become as a burning flame reflected— may 1 say so 1 ~~ fiom 
His Most, HoU Face 

And then all el-o will folhwj All the little details of 
life will be illumined b> this light of love And ever,* duty 
so llhunimd and sweetened will be done v'cnlmmly, and 
therefore done well It is wonderful to see how well men 
" accord in pursuits of business or science or art under the 
mere desue of sdf-miucst, or self-gratification, or mere 
worldly profit. How much bettu <Io jou think mod men 
succeed, even in this world's pursuit-- and engsgetm rtf g 
wlien tliey’ are impelled bj r tins hoi) enthusiasm, which 
dot- o\ or) thing not as for self, but for God 1 In £ o sen in#* 
God, as 1 have said befoie, 3011 will, m the dtunest wav, 
be serving joni-tlf and your fellow -men 

So I sa*-, think of God, and do jour best, Ik girt at 
once; begin today Bo jour duty, whatever it he, and 
do it with all > our mind and strength Tour own mind 
and strength may perhaps seem too weak to etubhi you 
to overcome your natural nnwillmgm v=g your human dis- 
inclination but ask God's ludp and, if yon art in e un* d, 
with Him to help you, jou are sun* to -Ud.ul 

Bo vom dut) wh'd^wr it b A Ask Grabs help and 
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do joui best To help jou, I \\ill add a few practical 
mles, -which I tiust may be ol use Do uofc bo careless 
01 lary, but be active, sinai t and quick As soon as 
you heai llio bell n»g m the morning rise at once, and 
do not lose time Dress youiself caiefully and neatlj 
Whatevci is woith doing at all, even to the matter of dress, 
is v 01 tli doing well Then be leady to attend the games 01 
parade punctually when the second bell lings Bo bright 
and aleit myouv e\eicise, doing this too as well as jou can 
Foi it is a good thing, and it too is worthy to bo done w ell 
Tiy to get as much good as you can out of it for youiself, 
for it is an advantage you can have lieie and now, but 
which j ou will not enjoy elsewhere hereafter Then again 
m the boms of leisuie, be oiderly, gentle, making the most 
of opportunities given you to help jour companions, be 
realous foi then good, live as in God’s sight And when 
you come into school, here you have a lughei kind of 
duty and of training than that of the body , lughei because 
the mmd is higher than the body For the body is of 
this woild, while the mind, we believe, is part of the 
immortal soul Therefore the training of the mind is 
a matter dv\ mci than the training of the body Remembei 
this Study as well as you can, and ask God to give 
j ou His all- w iso help It is w ondci ful how w ell an acquned 
real — that labonous habit of taking pains wdiich the dullest 
amongst us can acquuc — can take the place of natural 
ability Theicfoie, if you aie not clever, do not despair , 
but trust in God, ask His help, and do jour best It 
is true that God helps those who help themselves 
And this is tine of the things of the spirit as well as 
of those of the body and mind And spiritual things, 
tlio^e thoughts and acts which concern the undjing 
life of oui souls, are of com sc the most impoitant of all 
For these are the things which concern us at nil tune* 
underhung all other things of the mind or bodj , winch 
concern us not only m this world, but for all etermtv. 
Therefore surely, my fi lends, if m any matter we are 
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to be earnest, we should be earnest m these spiritual 
nutters, which aie of such supicune, such etenml un* 
poitance. Hie wonder is that we so easily lose sight of 
this tremendous truth, blinded by the glare of woildly 
v, unties, by the woildly occupations and inteie-sts by which 
we aie surrounded 

Therefore let our chief zeal be in this, to beep God in 
mind in all that we do And then whatever wo do wall 
be done well, and zealously done, for His llolv 8ake We 
can help o m selves too, as I said, to obtain His help And 
w'C can help oursekes mainly in this way by doing one 
thing at a tune, and by devoting om whole attention, our 
whole heart and soul, to that Om human nidtues are 
so constituted that we cannot do seseinl things at once, 
theiefore whatever woik we ha\e in hand, w hates cr duty 
may foi the time be before us, let us do that, and that 
only, with all our might, as unto God So I say, let m 
do one thing at a time, the^l”**# uluch is immediately 
before us , the thing winch for the time is owvpusmt dul}, 
Sorno persons are too prone to look back or to look foi ward, 
and so to avert their mind’s attention from the busirus 0 
m hand .Some nio too much imhned to ‘uy, “What is 
the use of m3 trung to do this? lbn\e failed fo often' 
I failed onh \cstoiday 1 am sure X shall fail .mam to day . 
I may as well gi\c it up as hopeless" Or tiny think 
of their sonows and sms in the pa^t, and dwell on their 
failures and disappointments, nml so lose luirt for the 
present, and, losing heart, lose energy. All such retrospects 
are unpiofltable and wrong; they cool our ardour, and 
weaken our real Others again, look forward to to anon ow 
—the to-morrow which mas ne\er <ome— arid c a>, “Tlcre 
will be time foi this to mm row , and prokibl.s n latter 
tune I do not ft el inclined to do it now : perhaps J shall 
feel more inclined tin it" The moirov comes, and the 
same thing is rank and o.rj moment brim's Ics-mwlm it ion, 
!e<u /<-al, lets., work a* biased And ‘ •> tin dim pom-, 
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to be done , until at last the night of death comes and' 
the short day of life’s woik is o\er foi e\er Think of 
the letrospcct then a life wasted and lost, because li\ed 
w ithout 7 cal 

Thevefore I say, live m the present Be bright and 
hopeful Tiust God And woik haul Think not of the 
past, with its dead oppoitunities , think not of the future, 
with its unknown possibilities But think only of the 
present , think only of what is before you noxu , of j our duty 
of to-day and do it with all youi lieai t and will This 
is zeal , this is the secret of all good and holy w ork m 
this world Foi nothing can be done w ell unless it be done 
zealously And, I believe, nothing can be done truly well 
unless it be done with God’s blessing So let us ask Him 
to be with us and bless us So oui woilc here on earth 
will be nobly done, and when it is finished we shall be with 
Him still in a fullei sense that He can be w ith us now T 
We shall be wutli Hun still , we shall have the blessed 
memory of a life well spent m His eaithly sen ice You 
know the old saying, the Latin saving, laboiaxe est oraie , 
to labour is to pray A life of labour is like a short prayer 
ending in an eternity of praise For 

Life is leal, life is earnest, 

And the grave is not its goal 
“ Dust thou ait, to dust leturnest,” 

Was not written of the soul 
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Coming anD Going 

“ Daw end mth (the Suin'*) eefhm, the in a Id end • vtth (the 
isntn'e) rmini; the end of pleasure t* (tee ortef , the end of at of 
eicr phantrt Aft aeeamnlntwn * end in cjrhim\lt(m , ail n^ndtt 
end m fall*, alt a**oenttions end in dn'irutlww , and life end * 
in death Time t* vo <nd for Lnotclcdoc " 

“ .1 nui/tta ” ( Tr’imft trawlnlicm), ehap mir 

“ The i t*r (nil ol loie, irordup me, hcheiia'i that T am the ni win 
of all, and that nil wan on (hu/u'/h me Placin'/ thtrmnidi on 
me, o’Tcnnn thru hit* to me, indritrhno each other, aid rj-nlti'f) 
about me, flop are atr'an* ronten/rd and http pa To tie* , mho art 
c/wtanthi detofed and ir ha vmtlnp mtl loir, 1 (/nr that hu/matw 
hi ah tel thrif attain to int. 

*' Uhnnnuidt/iUL” (’JJa i/a Uiur’at with chop x, 

Oth Deajitlvr, 

Ait things come ami go, change amt alternation arc the 
law of Nature, and the law of life Nothing winch i a 
human, nothing m this world, remain*? ulw »ys the Mine, 
nnclmngt.ahlo From day to chn, from hour to limit, we 
are in the midst of comings and goings, of parting and 
meltings of loo or gain , nrul them coining*! and going,, 
them loom? or gaum, n fleet m morl d*< in every wn\ , for 
tie v idled, om buddy sumo, they ntfeU mu tm.ubt, tin \ 
rifled our heart*? 

1 Tu-t uddri-a, at b-sjnm.ig of lm», dt - mr r. turn frran 
ftirJortjh — (.’AT 
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Think for a minute what I mean Nothing on earth 
abides continually, — eveiywheie, as I say, there are goings 
and comings The night goes, the day comes, to be again 
succeeded by night The winter cold gives way to hot 
summei , the summer heats to the rains of monsoon , and 
then again, with the returning year, each season m turn 
resumes its sway And the changing seasons bring changes 
of climate, cold and heat and moisture, and these, too, 
come and go , and these, too, as they come and go, affect 
all things which come under then influence, bringing 
comfoitor destiuction, bunging fiesh life or decay The 
flowers which bloom so gladly at one time droop and die 
at another the young leaves which m the eaily summer 
cover the pcepul with living verdure he dead and dry 
on the ground m autumn, but new leaves return with 
leturning spring to clothe once moie the naked branches 

And these comings and goings in external natuie — 
these successions of heat and cold, of day and night, of 
sunshine and storm, — have, I may say, some correspondence 
with that which concerns our inner moods, with the 
experience of similar changes which affect the personal 
life of each one of us, which bung and take from us, will 
wo, or n.o, at one time joy, at another time sorrow, at one 
tune sickness, at another time health, at one time friends, 
at anothei tune foes, at one time death, at another time 
life It is these alternations and changes m life which 
we aie apt to call our destiny , and, as these changes 
do not wholly depend upon our walls, we call a man 
fortunate or unfoitunate according as the changes of life 
may have brought to him more of joy, health and piospenty, 
or moie of guef, trouble and sickness 

This, then, I say, is the law of our life,— the law of 
humanity, the law of the univeise the law of tiansition 
and change Men and all things come and go We cannot 
remain the same continually The veiy particles winch 
make our bodies aie constantly flying oil from us, and new 
particles aie founed within us, so that our very flesh does 
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not rcni.un the same. Out ic-h bodies come and go 
And we onrselscm come ami go likewise. Thus is the lot 
of man. He cannot abide m one stay. Crx-^' i-.V**. 

Thm is the lot of man Is tins lot a lmpp) one'? 
That, m\ friends, is a que-dion v.lnch T cannot answer 
once for all, for the happiness of emit man’s lot, in spite 
of all change 5 ;, depends on himself In spite of nil comings 
and going-., of every clnnge of time 01 place, of ever) 
experience of soirow or )0\, each man’s h ippines^ icsts 
with lnmsclf, let him only he tine to hmwlf and to God 
By “being true to himself and to God” I mean “doing 
what he knows to be right”; “obeying the coice of his 
conscience, winch is the voice of God, within him" Tor, 
amid alt the changes and dunces of life, there abides o\or 
all one unchangeable God, and if we lie \usl and land 
and pure, as I It* is put and kind ami put o, then our lot m 
lito is sure to he happy, bermse it is sure to !u good. 
By happiness 3 do not mean matenal weiltlt, 01 physical 
health, or woildly success , these things me put of life’ 5 * 
comings and goings, the) are changeable, the) arc not 
true happmc'.N Goodncm, m the onh true happiness, 
for goodness alone is mu hmgeablu and endures ct'rmdl). 
Therefore, I say, if we be good, om mortal life will In* 
happy , foi, in spite of all changes, we ha\e that with 
Us winch can newer change, and, m "-pile of all tioubic 
and miser) and un, wo in.i) hue the jm of helping 
our netehboms, and, as the -maids of G ml, of doing Hu 
will among men 

Tins, tin i», is the one gieat unchangeable in ihu clnn/a- 
able woild , the spirit of goodness, tin spirit of God If we 
liau tint with us, we shall be safe, and, m spit' of all 
ruth!) unhapimu-s, hippi Vtiy oft mi we hear p f opb 
talk as if our good or bad fortune were indbu of dcdjn) 
which w> i cannot control Tiny s v \y, r l his mr fortune has 
happui' d to me , 1 urn h< 1 pit ^ —UU.ht'n ; what can f do? ft 
m Gml’s will that 3 "Void hv ruined, and I must submit 
I anawr, \ on «»»*d not be nmud, jon cun do a yrt.it 
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deal — you can be biave and good I do not say you can 
conti ol youi foitune, for fortune is one of the comings 
and goings, the ups and downs, the changes and chances, 
of this mortal woild , but I say you can conti ol yow selves 
And good and bad are adjectives which, do not belong to 
our foi tunes, but to ourselves Oui fortunes, good 01 bad, 
are what we nuke them, 01, lather, what we make oui- 
selves And so the great poet Tennyson sings, addressing 
Fortune and her -wheel, which brings so many changes — 

“ Turn, Foitune, turn thy wheel and lowei the pioud , 
Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, stonn, and cloud , 
Thy wheel and thee we neithei love nor hate 

“Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with, smile or fiown , 
With that wild -wheel we go not up or doivn , 

Oui hoaid is little, but oui hearts aie gieat 

“ Smile and w r e smile, the loids of many lands , 

Fiown and we smile, the lords of our own hands ; 

For man is man and master of his fate ” 

Fes, the man -who tiusts m God is strong, foi goodness 
is stronger than voildly cncumstance , therefoie true 
happiness is m our hands, and each man, being a 
man, not a puppet, is loid of his fate and himself 

“ And still he ‘ knows, in joj r s and woes, 

That saints w ill aid if men wall call 
For the blue sky bends ovei all ’ ” 1 

That means — we have only to trust in God, for the 
Eternal Love is above us, and no tempoial troubles, no 
earthly changes, can sepaiate us from that 

I have chosen this subject foi this Sunday’s conversation 
— the first since my return from England — because we 
have just been leumted aftei a period of separation — you 

1 Coleridge's “ Christibel ” — C AT, 
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all from one another for the shot t period of the autumn 
vacation, and I Jrom xou all for the longer penod during 
■which I have been absent on furlough I have wished 
to suggest to j ou that these reparations and meetings are 
one of the conditions of life— and, I think, on the whole a 
happx condition. The sorrow of parting is compensated 
bj the joj of meeting. The night of gloom is followed 
bj the dawn of gladness If life were all one nnbiohen 
samencss—eien were it (what it nexer ran be) a sciies of 
umntemipted successes— I am not sure that we should 
like it J1 fuital ikinqs touch mottal mind< , and for man 
there is nobleness and satisfaction men in labour, dnwip* 
pomtment and pain— t\en m sonow, if tlieie be no Pin 
And x cry often we find it happens that the bitterness of 
one thing adds sweetness to another thing, that soitow 
in going means joy in retmmng, that labour m sowing 
means comfort m leaping, that exon the w juration from 
homo friends while you ate attending College goes a 
new sweetness and rest jo home-life when yon go home 
for the hohdai s In this wav, going and coming, absence 
fiom friends and reunion with them, max oft' n be bar our 
good, and often lme m them more piofit than paim Not 
only does one compensate fm the other, but siu.li change s 
from one sort of life to u not Inn often afimd us a good 
opportnnjti to think our what we have done in the pud, 
and what we unj do in the future AN e are apt, win n 
we aieata dmtanee from a thine, to see its teal character 
trill) , and fo, when remo\cd from a course of life to which 
nfbr a while we expect to return, ve may well m flu* 

int> rvai i xauuue ouiselvr-t consider what opportunities we 
luuu missfd, what mistakes wo June made, and jc oU» to 
rt p ui on future occasions the orrm-t \u may hmcmadf m 
tlie pi-t Tt should be so with im now in thn Cedi 'i 
f)m going aw a) from this College to mtr homes gio * to 
< uli of us a good opportunity to consider at hi**uie nur 
tjoih ge life — }|h\c we hvfd it as wa ought to ha' hud 
it , Our now coming b ik fo this Coll* *ge tumules Us. to 
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put in practice any resolutions Much we have made m our 
absence — and I tiust we have all made such resolutions - 
to make better use of our College opportunities, to do our 
duty better than hitherto both to the masteis and our 
College companions, to be gentle towards others, stnct with 
oursehes, to strr\e_thrs term to lead nobler Ines than we 
have led previously 

So now w r e are once more met together to open another 
chapter in our College life Home is not College, and 
College is not Home, but each, I hope you will think, 
is good and pleasant in its ivay To mo I must say it 
lias been a great pleasure— and I may say the same of 
Mrs Macnaghten — to come back fiom our English home 
to Bajkot, and to see yon, oui College fi lends, ogam The 
welcome which you have so kindly given us makes us think 
of this too as a Home, makes us feel that the feeling which 
prevails in tins College is something like that which pre- 
vails m a family We thank you vciy heaitily, and we aie 
the more thankful because we liust that youi good-will 
tow aids us is a sign that you too feel affection foi oui 
College, and that, though you cannot tlnnk of it as home, 
you can still regaul it as a place where attention is paid to 
your welfare and improvement That j ou should so think 
of this College is the dcaiest wash of my heart , it is my 
most earnest desire and wish that you should all Inborn 
together with me to make our society a noble and pure one, 
to raise the tone of our College aspirations to a fai higher 
pitch than they have yet attuned, to that virtue and 
nobility which becomes a Kumar who hopes to be a leader 
of men He who hopes to lead must learn to follow', to 
follow’ the advice of lus guardians and master s, as your 
dut\ is in tins College My fi lends, will 5 ou, each lcsohe 
to day, at the beginning of this term, each so to do through- 
out this term yam duty in this College 1 And w ill von not 
only do this \ oui -M acs, but will jou, each one, 1 evolve 
from to-day, to help your companions to do the same also 0 
Will jou, each one, do his own dutj and help others to do 
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it 1 Will >ou, at the beginning of each day, resolve to 1i\ o 
throughout the da} m obedience to thoso in authority ou-i 
>ou, to be gentle and land and unselfish towards all, doing 
all Unit you do with all }oiu might, whether }ou are in 
school or not, as the servants of God, doing His will 1 * 
Let us try to lnealwa}s lemembenng that this W'oild— -1 
am speaking not onl} to jou, but to myself — is, as it were, 
our College, our tiainmg gionnd, for Heaven and that if 
we are to be fit hereafter to dwell with a pine and hol> 
God we must oursches lead holy and puro j»u*s now. So 
stme to flunk often of God’s Hoi} Piescnce, and to Inc 
cvei as in His sight And help others to do (he same. 
The great thing foi us ali is so to h\e that when tho days 
of our life arc ended — when tho changes and chances of 
this life are o\ or— -when that last going away has befallen 
us from winch there can be no coming again— wo shall he 
able to think of oui life, our life spent here in the College 
and tlsewhuo, without one pang or regret God help us so 
to Inc through this term God help us so to Ine ahvn} s. 



XX 

TEbe Bub of tbe leaf 

“Ring out the old, ting in the new, 

Ring, hapTU hells, act os s the snout * 

The year >s going , let him go 
Ring out the false, ring in the true ” 

Tennyson 

16 th Decembei, 1888 

I spoke last Sunday of “ going and coming,” of the changes 
and chances of moital life I desne to-day to speak on 
the same subject, or, lather, on half of it— on “a going” 
I shall speak to-day on “ the going of the yeai ” 

This is the last Sunday m this yeai on v hich iv e shall 
be assembled together When we next meet foi a Sunday 
conversation, aftei the slioit Chustmas holidays, 1888 
mil have gone, 1889 v ill have begun So to-day I think 
s\e may veil let oui minds dwell for a time on those 
solemn thoughts which the end of a } car must always 
bring with it 

The life of man is a journey, a pilgrimage Each year, 
as it closes, is like a milestone which maiks oui piogiess 
along life’s road As each yeai, each milestone of life, 
is passed, so much rnoic is behind us, so much less is 
before Of couisc this is not less tiue of the close of 
each day than of each year Of course at the end of 
each day we may say, and of course ue ought to consider 
and say, So much more of our life has been lived, so 
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much less is before But iheie is something especially 
solemn m the meeting-point of the Past with the Futuu* 
which we touch at the close of each year, Something at 
that time 'which more than at othei times fills our minds 
with senous thoughts, which leads us to ask ourselves 
ga7ing on this milestone, What are we doing? Whither 
are we going ? Is oui eai tidy pilgrimage a Jioly and good 
one, as it ought to be? Has it been lioly and good m 
the yeai now passing away ? 

It is good foi us to make these inquiries, for it u> 
by such rctiospection of the past that we shall be able 
to Inc better hereafter Jf we go on, nevei halting 01 
thinking, we are likely to go from bad to worse, blindly 
following those earthly desires winch lead tis ft out duty 
and from God And so let us halt to-day for a few 
minutes, and let us, you and me, meditate togcthei on 
what the past yeai has brought us and taught ns— on 
what lesions we may derive from it which will bo profitable 
m the year that is coming 

(1) Fn it, I think w’e shall he reminded, and usefully 
lenunded, of the shortness of life How quickly the past 
year has gone* IJow rapidly life flics past us* 'J Jit, 
last 10th of December— a day which must c\er be rt 
membered m tins College— seems to hue been but 
yesterday , to some of us, indeed, it seems but a short 
time since this College was fir.it opened on the lt»th o { 
December, now eighteen years ago’ The past year has 
gone like a vision, like a dieam , it hnrdh seems to ih 
to have existed , and yet it is of such fle« ting v i‘-tons, 
such passing dreams, that life is made up, and the Irw'M 
life of the oldest of ns can onlv bo for a f"v. more Midi 
years, and then the journal of life will be ova r ami done 
for cv ci 

My fiends', life is short, but, diort a 1 it »>, it Hun 
to us by God for His ’ "i \ iee And the dioitr 4 lifi if 
rightb employed, is -.ifhetaif for the poqvj fulfilment 
of our duty G«d pheu-s us heu* (0 do Jin w.U nr.d 
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our life m time is a training for eternity Ha\e we in 
the year which is past borne tins fact m mind? Have 
we striven to do God’s will by unselfishly denying our- 
selves, and living a life of love and benevolence towards 
our fellow-men ? If so, if we can honestly say so, wo 
have nothing to regret and the past year, quickly though 
it has faded, has pioduced good fruit which will live for 
e\ er , it has not been lived m vain 

(2) Secondly, loolang back, wo are reminded, not only 
that life is shoit, but also that it is unccitavn So much 
more is behind us, so much less is before, but, while 
we know how much is behind us, we cannot know how- 
much is before In this respect the journey of life is 
dillcient from an eaitlily pilgumage If you go from 
here to DwAiakA, you will find the whole road maikcd out 
with milestones and convenient landmarks , you know 
with certainty the exact distance , and can foretell, if God 
spares your life, the exact date on which your journey will 
end But with the journey of life it is different We 
know not the point of its termination That is known only 
to God All w c can do is to w alk straight on, m the simple 
path of duty, asking Him to be oui guide, asking Him to 
strengthen our weakness, and to support our stumbling 
feet And then, when He sees that our journey is ended, 
Ho bids us halt, and our life lieie is done We cannot tell 
when He will give that signal to each one of us who is 
sitting hero now If He gave the signal to-day, should w e 
be ready? 

This is a very soi ious question It is also a very piactical 
one Foi each one of us knows veiy well— though we do 
not always act according to oui knowledge— that at any 
time ho may be suddenly summoned, that he cannot be 
certain of Ins life foi one horn To-day, to-monov, 01 
next d iy, no one can tell how soon lie may die. We ought 
to be more mindful of this tiuth, for wc havo all had 
expeucucc of if, and each year bungs us new warning 5 , 
new instances We all icmembei one ugnal instance 
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"inch happened just a year ago, when a fuend, m the 
pi imp and vigour of life, was suddenly hilled at Polo 
And this year, too, has brought us experiences— experi- 
ences wlncli touch us even more closely— of a similar kind 
You all remember— better than I do, for I was not. then 
lieic — the thrill of honor which ran through our College 
when it awoke one morning to the fact that one of om 
watchmen had been murdered m the night— that Ins life- 
less body was even tlien lying on our piny ground Think 
of that pool watchman, so suddenly called from his duty 
here to the presence of God > Think of linn, and think of 
younelf , for what happened to linn might happen to us, 
to each one of us, at any time I do not say that w e might 
be murdered, as lie was, by a jealous enemy— God guard 
us from tlmt 1 — but I mean that each one of us might 
be summoned as suddenly as he was to die 
(Similarly, too, you lcmcmbor the cncumstances under 
which, in the month of April last, om i expected Kolwal, 
Mr Bawanua, met with a tragic and violent death,— tut 
down, one afternoon, in the baraai by the sword of a 
desperate assassin Think wlmt might perhaps ha\o 
happened to you, had you been at that time m the bamnr, 
whete you haxc been so often before and since! 

And, even among those who have lived with us here 
ns students m this College, death has not bemi unknown 
in the year xvlncb is now closing Tl xvas m the xv inter 
term of 18S1 that Babi Ga7anfar Klein left this College, in 
which he had lived for eight years With him left his class- 
fellow AmrA'W.iliV, both seemed full of piombc and life, 
and both were popular with us all Neither of these onr 
friends is living now Ami A Wfda died of consumption 
at the early age of twenty-four; tJaraii far Khan, who v as 
here last year, in good lit ilth and spirit-, at the JSmpri.-sV 
Jubilee, died at the end of last March at tie only age of 
lw( nty-five It is very dilheult for n« to realwr tint he, 
whom we know =0 active and strong— hr was, you remcm- 
Kr, a very bold ruler,— is now for ever at w i ; tint hw 
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life, winch seemed so prosperous, is now so soon brought 
to an end, and his flourishing state left without its young 
rulei 

Now all these events are warnings to us, and messages 
from God, admonishing us of the unceitamty of life, 
admonishing us that He alone, He and His goodness, 
endure for ever They warn us that death comes sooner 
or later, that often it comes soon and suddenly, that 
it comes alike to the poor watchman, suddenly stucken 
on his nightly rounds , that it comes to the honoured 
officer, who, as the guard of the public safety, is himself 
singled out for destruction , that it comes to the young 
chief seated on his gadi 1 m the prime of life They warn 
us that death must come to us too, sooner or later — we 
know not when They warn us to be prepared , to 
remember that life is short, that we must make the 
best use of its opportunities, to do our duty to men and 
to God 

To do out duty — we all know what that means To be 
kind, unselfish, honest, and puie, to live m the strength 
that God gives us, if we remember Him always this is 
youi duty and mine , and this is true life, true happiness 
This is the life which nevei dies, for it lias nothing to do 
with our body , this is the life of heaven 

This heavenly life may be lived on earth by those who 
love God and live near to Him For God loves those 
who love Him, and m His care His children are safe, come 
sorrow or joy, come life or death 

Oui fuend Akherajji 3 has taken for his motto “God 
is Lo\e ” He could not have taken one of deeper meaning 
If we believe that, all else follows It would indeed be 
well foi us all if we could remember that motto always 
God is Love — infinite Love But God is good — infinite 
Goodness And God cannot love anything that is evil 

1 Cushion-Throne 

2 X former student at tire college, brother of H H the Tliihor 
Sahib of Val i 
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When we sm, we separata ourselves fiom Him, for ho cannot 
abide with that which is sinful Hut if we do light, lie* 
■vull nuei foisikc us and, with Him on our side, wo nerd 
fern nothing, because His lcnc is oiet us always 

“ There’s a wideness in God’s meicy 
Like the w ideness of the sea , 

Thcie’s a kindness m 31 is justice 
\\ Inch is more than liheitj 

“Theic is no place whcie emth’s sorrows 
Aie more felt than up m ITca\en , 

Theie is no place where eaitli’s failings 
Hu\e such kindly judgment given. 

“Foi the Love of God is braider 

Than the measuies of man’s mind ; 

And the heat l of the Eternal 
Is most wondu fully kind ” 

Vabe) . 
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Ube IRew fear 

11 Life is real < life is earnest > 

And the grate is not its goal 
‘ Bust thou art, to dust rctunicst 
Was not spoken of the soul 

"Not enjoyment, and not sonow, 

Is our destined end 01 way , 

But to act that each to morrow 
Finds us farther than to day 

“In the u oi Id’s broad field of battle. 
In the bnouac of life, 

Be not like dumb druen cattle l 
Be a hero in the strife ' 

“T/ust no Future, houe'er pleasant! 
1st the dead Past bin ir its dead 1 
Act,— act m the hung Present ’ 
Heart with in, and God o'erhead > 

“ Lues of great men all remind us 
TTc can make our hies sublime. 
And, departing, leaxe behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time , — 

“ rootjxrints that perhaps another, 
Sailing o'er lifcs solemn main, 

A forlorn and shxpicrccf cel brother , 
Seeing, shall take heart again 
119 
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“Let iff, Utm, It vp aid doing, 

With a hr a "l for am; fate , 

Sid! achict mi, <r till pursuing, 

Learn to labour ami to wait ” 

Longfellow '' i “ Psalm of Life n 

Gth Januan, 1880 

We hrnc seen that life is short and uncertain , and that 
we know not how much is before ns Even m the case 
of man’s longest life, Ins time passes away like a shadow. 
How shall we best use the time lint remains? How* shall 
we best use this life’s opportunities ? This will ho a good 
subject foi thought on tins first Sunday of the new year. 

In every land, and among all peoples, Hindus, Mnhorae- 
dans. Barms oi Christians, the beginning of tho year is n 
season of festivity, a season of joy and of hope It is so 
on \oui Dcvalt , it is so on my first of Jammy Your 
lighting of lamps is an external symbol of the brightness 
and jov which enliven our health, and tho same thing 
is signified by meetings and greetings between r/tpis and 
ministers, and masters and sonants, ns well as between 
pm ate friends The new yeai means a new beginning, 
and m every beginning there is hope What is the hop’ 
which the new year brings with it? It is tint our life 
tins year may bo good, and better than it 1 ms be< n This 
is what we liave really meant by wishing one nnolhei 
a happy new year I wmli you all a happy new 3 cat 
in the best and fullest sense of tho word ‘‘hnppimm " 
Mlmt advice can I add to llmt wish? 

I will give you tin best ad\ ice I can think of 111 the 
fewest woids I will give you tlic-co two simple rule.. 
(I) He rcgnlai, (2) Be earnest. Lhe l>y rule and habit; 
and do nil you do with nil your might 
(!) Bo regular Lhe by rule and habit On the general 
advantages of regulmty and a canful divi-ion of your 
time I hop° to ap< ak in you more partkul irly on n fntnn 
oceiMou Today I will limit mys.jf to mu mg that 1 
think you must nil 1- no noticed the id vantage of a regular 
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life to you here in this College, as it has applied to your 
lessons and otherwise You must have seen liow r much 
more you have done by having a certain fixed time for 
each thing than you could have done otherwise You must 
have noticed how quickly and easily the time so spent 
has slipped away what a contrast there is between these 
busy hours and the languid life of monotonous idleness 
which some of you, I fear, sometimes lead m the holidays 
You must, too, have noticed the force of regularity — foi 
only two or tlnee hours in a week — m the proper exe- 
cution of your physical exercises on parade, m gymnastics, 
and m games And indeed tins methodical regular life 
which you lead in the College is the very best tiaimng 
which can be given both to youi body and mind It brings 
you into a habit of method and oiderly airangement, which 
wo trust will become a part of yourselves, and last you 
all your life It does something more than that It 
gives to your body, and it gives to youi nnnd, a stiength 
and a pliancy w’hich only use and habit can confer , so 
that a ti timed body and a Gained mind (wdnch means 
a body, or a mind, subjected to an habitual treatment) is 
synonymous with a healthy active body and a healthy 
active mind And it is the same also with that which is 
highei than body or mind, with that which is oui moral 
life, with that which founs our character Our moral 
character, too, will depend upon our habits And here, too, 
we need to practise stern regularity and care, to dull 
ourselves more stuctly than on parade , to practise our- 
selves haidci than on the cricket-field Do we, I ask, so 
dull ourselves in matters of moiality, of holiness, of purity, 
of religion affecting our daily behaviour ? Do we so 
practise ourselves 1 Aie wo eaieful to think of God 
regularly at certain hours 1 Are we careful to think good 
thoughts as part of our daily work, to read good books, 
to choose good companions, to steadily resist the tempta- 
tions which are danguous, to accustom oursehcs to that 
which is good, to bieak ouiselves sternlj fiom tliat which is 
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bad ? Please think of these tilings, for these are the most 
important habits of all. They are the habits of the soul, 
■which may raise it to the pure life of hca\cn , and yet 
these, the most important of all, are the \ery habits which 
m this Collego I fear we may be most pi one to neglect, 
Foi the habits of the body and the mind — the discipline of 
the pla\ ground and the classroom — jou have, most happilj 
foi j ourselves, marked out for }ou by the mles of the 
College But the best moral mles we cannot teach you 
Wc can only tell jou of them, and ask jou to leatn themfoi 
youiselves And these rules are not easy to Jenin, because 
no are ro much disposed heie on eattli to live for the 
tilings w Inch concern this world, and to forget thoie 
unseen realities which concern the life of tho soul 

(2) My second piece of advice to }ou is, Be earnest, and 
work with all jour might Alwajs do jour best Meie 
regulanty is not sullicient , w*o must also be netne, diligent, 
earnest, m eveiytlnng we do YUmiovei is worth doing at 
all is wot tli doing null , and we can do nothing well, unless 
we take trouble, unices we work hard We nil have leant 
to know' this from our experience m this College , we have 
learnt to know it in games and exercise 1 ', as well ns m our 
hours of school We alt know tint it does little good, fot 
shill m cricket or proficiency in drill, to attend idly on tlic 
phi} gi cmnd, or to sit cnrelessh on our hones, h irdlv hearing 
the wind of command 

And it is the same, of couise, with school-work. It can 
do us no good to sit hour after horn, dav aftei day, in eh-s, 
unless we apply our minds* to our studies, and work as will 
ns we can Tiber} little Jenson, well learnt, is a little some 
thing added to the store winch will, m time, make your 
pjolkiency, “Stone by stone is built a barrier. 11 Small 
but Iionest cflorO, constant!} repeat* d, will in the end 
o\ creomt all difficulties, and make us proficient in the 
Jnrdcst stud} Only, jou s'ee, fjTnrt is nec-ssar} . }'-•( 
must work with a will, and with energ> . You mint work, 
and not In discouraged] wotk and Sv,»dv 
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indomitable endow onr achieves astonishing n&uhs , bo 
that gunus has been defined as “ only a capiaty for l iking 
pains’ 1 So, whatevei wc do, b> land or h> head, lot ns 
do w itli all onr might, and then w l chilli do it w ell LG ia 
be mine, at tent no, laborious, remembering, m all that mo 
do, tint we are here a-> God s servants on until, hue to do 
His rull And His mil is that whatevei we do no should 
do with nil our mind and strength, that, in other words 
we should do it for Him 

And so won see, ns always, I hn\e brought jou hark 
to the thought of God, for it is onl\ by His grace and 
belli that we can do anj thing well It is the thought of 
Him and His goodno^, the thought of His wisdom, His 
holiness, llis love, wlueh makes Inborn light and drudge tv 
noble And Una is the truth which is rhadowed forth 
m the grand old pot ms of antiquity , the truth that all 
homes must toil and si niggle, and patient Iv endure , and 
then they will prevail m the end, if their trust is m God 
It is so in the lustorj of 11-imn , it is so in the hntorv 
of tho five Pantins, who Giove and trusted and prevailed , 
and it is so m the stories which jou have read m Kmgslcj’s 
beautiful book of “Tim Heroes ' And what is true of 
the put tent*, of tho old Arjans and the old Gteoks, is 
equally true of us nmdtna oho Wt too, hko those hem< s, 
should live noble lives, because, like them, we too are men, 
?,<d fps {he pot m sejs) dumb drnicn entth 

We dl hop to live he n ift* r with God, and to i*> hob, a*, 
lit a huh Should we net •strive to he hob h< u, and iG 
ihm to In l]»us in ivav oftort? If we mat fhm, II*’ val ! 
strengthen us. ’1 h it a the uummg of all oar rt h non» 

1 \\ )» it tiio gm 1 Sir Tr> u New ,0 t ' - * ft Pti5 lies la 1 1 b-> n 
ilttf Snntltiiv !i' d 'tit t r i •*, i ■ irewt-v,! ** J5\ nlw iy» mt< * '!■ ,* 
vnv imtij.’ — 1 rot I ,t,MK "1 Wuct t{Lt r < '—C 
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"Manv hand* mute lit ikic .” 

“ Tiro htatts let anting one IrettJ up a mountain, 

They long dispersion to the mobs ’’ 

Persian Couplet 
1 3th January, 18S9 

It was my endeavour last weak to advise you how wo 
mny help ourselves It shall be my endeavoin to-day to 
advice you how we may help one another 
We can do many thing-, together, which singly wo cannot 
do to well, if we can do them at all J think you 
may, some of you, have had experience of this fact in 
your homes in the holidays I think yon may, <omo of 
you, often have felt while engaged in some occupation 
or pursuit, such ns you are engaged m hero in the College, 
that you miss the companionship of yonr College friends, 
and then co operation and support , fh it you miss, too, 
the force and animation which your occupations naturally 
derive from the association in them of other spirits kindred 
m freshness and feeling to your own. I think you may 
have felt something of this kind often in yonr hormn , 
in the solitary hours m which perhaps you have fi It quite 
alone with your own boyish thoughts— thoughts ninth 
perhaps \mtr mothers and s-H«h, or even your fiUlun. 
can haidly shaie, or you may have bit the want of 
your College tompamou'-hipi wlen trying to play gatv^ 
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You have lead in your political cumomy hooks ho a 
much nny he done by co-operation and combination m 
manufacture, agriculture, and trade; hoy much belter 
and cheaper and moic quickly goods can be made, work 
can be done, and the difficulties of distance removed, wlieu 
people combine to work together, each one of ninny con- 
tributing a chare — though it may be a \ cry humble share— 
t ouards a gieai common end 

So wo aec that, in every department of life, for good 
and, alas, aHo for evil, men can do much moic by acting 
collectively than by acting singly. 

I ask you today to consider yvitli me lioyy much 
ire may gain by woihing collectively, one with another, 
heic in this College, how much each one of you, if lie 
will only conti ibutc his share of cooperation, nmv con- 
iubuto towards the great common object, the common 
good, which this College 1ms in view. 

I have spoken of the help which wo find in this College 
from the companionship of mere munbcis, how the nitre 
fact that many of us are hete togolhei enables us to enjoy 
games and amusements winch cannot he t qually enjoyed 
by a few , enables us to have the benefit m our t lasses 
of the stimulus of comparison and emulation, and, gener- 
alh, adds to all oui operations the incentive of fellowship 
and honourable nvahy lint great as tins advantage 
is, it is not the only, noi the chief, advantage winch out 
numbers give to our College society Tins may be cubed 
the numerical force And theie is another, the spirittuf 
force, if I may <-0 call it, which is of a still greater influence 
— the mfinenei w Inch charm ter has upon < haw ter, which 
mind has upon mind “As h one’s company* so is the 
efi'ed on one" is a toumion proveib winch we all admit 
to be tiuo; and it means of umno that mind acts upon 
mmd Now here we ire many mmds tog< ther , how down 
ad upon one another 1 This m the question which f want 
you to consider, and to answer, with me today When 
numbers are together, vc that eacli individual rijuuld 
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be assisted , each individual of tlie whole number should 
contabute something to the geneial good has each one 
of us, my friends, so contributed to the general good of 
this our College 1 We have said that, when numbeis are 
biought togethei, mmd acts upon mind, spirit acts upon 
spirit , are we conscious, my friends, that om minds, 
are we conscious that our spirits, have so acted on the 
spirits and minds of those about us as to contribute to 
the general good 1 

It is wonderful how much each one of us, the smallest 
and dullest almost as much as the oldest and cleverest, 
may do to influence his neighbours for good or for evil, 
and indeed to influence the whole College, by Ins one 
chai actor alone This I say is true of each one m this 
College , of the smallest as well as of the biggest Each 
one of us may do a very great deal to make all the rest 
of us better But true though this is of all the boys, it 
is especially true of the uppei boys, and therefore it is 
especially tiue of you, to -whom I am now addressing 
myself I ask you, my friends of the three highest classes, 
to consul ei to-day this gieat lesponsibilrty which devolves 
on each one of you, — to help to make tins whole College 
better The younger boys, y on may be sure, are all looking 
to youi example, so that, to leturn to our original simile, 
the tone of the whole College will be as the echo of your 
voices You are the leadois, they are the followers 
Therefore take heed that you lead them aright 

Now to this end I ask you to act together Be very 
friendly ono with another, you head boys m paiticular, 
and tiy to combine for useful pui poses so that you may 
be the stiongei,by youi union, m influencing those who 
look to you foi guidance If each one of the Kumais 
of the fust, three classes would but earnestly stme to do 
his whole duty as m Cod’s sight, and to be good himself, 
and if they would only combine together in a friendly 
desire for the common good, it is hardly possible to over- 
estimate the immense influence for good which they might 
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overdue One good Kumar in n whole College («<? some 
of you must have noticed) exorcises a marked mu! noble 
influence over all the lest , think what would be the 
influence of tlnce whole classes, of fifteen or sixteen such 
Kumars, all combined for good ( Would it not be like the 
best of Igaven wluth makes the wholo loaf wholesome nnd 
sw cot 1 ) 

So I ask nou, in\ fi lends to combine together foi tbc 
common good Will you agico to help one nnothei mid 
support one anollicr m putting down any thing m the 
College which you know is not for the College’s good , will 
you support one another in checking low and coarse 
language when you hear it used, or indecent nnd impute 
conversation, or anything which in word 01 in deed yon 
know' must have a cnriuptmg influence? Will y r ou help 
one another, nnd help the masters, in evhoiting the little 
boys to act in accordance with the College rules, fo study 
as well as they can, to behave kindly and gently towards 
one another, and, m general, to behave, in thought, wutd 
ancl deed, as becomes Kaikumars in a llajkumar College? 

I do not wisli to dictate to you bow you are to 
combine Tins you can settle foi yourselves better than 
1 can settle for you But I «ay, Agree at least to do 
this, to have this much in common-— ncvei to oppose 
what is good, always to oppose what is evil This H 
really the only way which can lead you to lionom and 
peace But you cannot find it, as I believe, unless you 
ask God to show it you — unless you have God’s help 

For, as I ask you to lead the little boy«, «o I ask 
you to remember that you too ha\c a leader, whom 
you must follow, if you wish to walk rightly, and that 
leader is God It is God and your conscience, which is 
God’s voice, and wlmh, if you will listen to it, will 
never mislead yon, I know, Cmnot you cooperate one 
with another so constantly to remind yourselves of 
thcs« high thing-, so as constantly to remind youtvhes 
of your duty to God and to man, and of God’s Holy 
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Presence 1 ? You, to w liom I am speaking, are all of one 
leligion could you not sometimes combine togelliei to 
ask God’s blessing on you all, and on our whole College 7 
But here, too, I do not wish to dictate, but only to 
suggest Only I ask you to combine — to combine and 
co-opeiate foi the common good— to help one anotliei — 
to help us all 

Foi I ask you to co-opeiate with myself also You 
know it is my solemn duty, and my very heavy 
responsibility, to live and to w oik foi this College, so 
that, if God is pleased to give it His blessing, those who 
live here will be better and wisei tlian they Mould be 
otherwise This is the woik which I have to do m 
common with my colleagues, and I tiust Gocl will help 
me to do it But by myself I can do veiy little With 
you to help me I can do much Therefore I ask you, 
Help me, my friend*, as much as ever > ou can And do 
your best to make the College mles honoured and lespected 
by all If you see anything wiong, and if you cannot 
stop it youiself, I think that, after naming the wiong-doei, 
you should tell me of it But be open and candid m 
all that you do Do not say behind people’s backs what 
you nould fear to say to their faces For I do not -wish 
to encourage, God knows, a system of underhand spying, 
or lcpoitmg, or anything mean or dishonourable I only 
■wish to encourage A\hat is good Eveiy thing depends 
on the spirit in winch a tiling is done And if you see 
anything m the College which you know I should not 
appiove, I think it is yoiu duty to tell me plainly, not 
in a spmt of ill- will towaids youi neighboui, 01 of personal 
vindictiA eness 01 spite, but simply for the general good, 
which the wiong you have noticed must tend to mai 
So I ask you to co-opeiate with one anothei, with 
the masters, and with myself And our co-opeiation 
is *uio to be pleasant, if we work togethei to do what 
is rigid 
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“6*o i/t* faAc jic> thought of the ia(ue of money vntil they halt eome 
to an a id of it, and mam/ do the *< iuu vith their tivn 'The horn r 
are aUonrd to foil bg vnemploi cd, and then , mhu, life is fad ratting, 
then bethink lhcm*ehe r of the duty of making a wiso w"* of it fiat 
the habit of lt<t/r**ne*t ami td/rnr * * man ahead'/ hair t>'rn*n< ran- 
Untied, an<t thru an unable to breah the bond » with which th r <> hale 
permitted thnnsrli r , to hnomr bound Is> e t mm 1th mag be i rphiral 
bn m riii dry, tod /non ledge bg Hud n, tod health by tanpcnnni or 
medicine, but loH time u gone for ctcr" 

Smtles's "fi’tf-Jr.tp" 

20f.li January, UW 
A i ori.vk.ht ago T asked von the question, How -lull 
best use tins j car's oj>poi tunities ? And I spoke of method 
and earnest ncs>? as menus which may well bo adopted In ns 
ail I propose now to speak, m greater detail, on the me 
of some of life’s common opportunities, and especially on 
the use of those five (l) Time, (*2) Money, ('i) Health, 
(-1) Enjoyment, (f>) Meditation Let us first con«id<> the 
use of time* this will be sufliuent for us to-dav. 

Time, as vro know if, is only for this world It is a 
term by which we express the finite operations of mortal 
existence It is a natural regular order which helps us to 
arrange our lues m n regular orderly mnnmi Hat d is 
through the conditions winch hunt our inert. ditv fh \l vn 
has e the limits of np. w e and time \\ here — <vs with find — 
there are no limits, where there is no end and no be cunning, 
the idea of time can have no eustmici For time n< finite. 
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and God is infinite Time is for tins world, and only 
for tins woild As onr earth, is hut a speck in the 
boundless immensity of space, so tune is but a little di op 
rounded out of the infinite ocean of eternity And this 
thought, it seems to me, is shadowed forth m the vast, 
almost mcompiehensible, periods into which the old re- 
coids of Hindu antiquity have divided the Yugas 1 The 
Satya Yuga is said to have lasted one million seven bundled 
and twenty-eight thousand years , the Ti eld Yuga to have 
lasted one million two hundred and ninety-six thousand 
yeais , the Dwapaia Yuga to have lasted eight hundred 
and sixty-foui thousand years , and the Kah Yuga is to 
last four hundred and tli n ty-two thousand years, of which 
nearly five thousand have passed away Such enonnous 
period^, gt eater m length as nearer to the divine begmmng, 
are surely due to a perception of the truth that time has 
no meaning m the things of God, with whom “ a thousand 
years aie as one day and one day as a thousand yeais ” 2 

But for us tune has a meaning, and a great meaning It 
means the measure and capacity of this life wluch leads 
-us to that other life where time shall be no more It means 
that anangement and division of life — of life’s conditions 
and life’s opportunities— which, if rightly observed, helps 
us to fulfil the duties which life imposes on all Are we 
using our time rightly ? Are we spending it thoughtfully 
and carefully ? Are w e employing it, to the fullest extent, 
to do our duty to man and to God 1 These are impoitant 
and serious questions, and their answers shoidd not be 
delayed Even while we auswei, the moments are passing, 
the time foi profitable action is going , each second is 
taking something away from us, something of life, some- 
thing of opportunity, and hurrying .us onwards towards 
eternity 

1 The four ages answering to tho golden, siher, braren, and iron 
of tho Euiopeans 

a Compare with this a daj of Bnhtuf, which is ten thousand 
“ Kah yiijra',’’ or 4,320,000,000 years. 
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Surely, my fi lends, m view of the immerse, the eternal 
importance of mu u«o of time, we cannot better employ a 
few minutes, as we use fiom oui beds in the calm of each 
morning, than m set lously considering each one w ith himself, 
How shall I best spend to-day ? 

Ever} moment is precious, and every moment Ims its 
own duty, its own opportunity Every misspent moment 
means something lost , and it means something tmjmahhf 
lost, foi that oppoitumty can inner reinin, Tlieiefore, 
while we have tune, we must be active and busy, knowing 
that time is a great responsibility for winch wc must give 
account to God Perfection is not within human remit; 
and ne\erto waste a single moment, — so to appmtum oitr 
sleeping, our waking, otu travelling, onr meals, onr work, 
mu lecreation, that no single moment .shall evei be lost, 
that each and every ad shall he done in the \eiy best 
posable manner, —this would, I u\, be to li\e without 
sin, — to leul a life impossible to man Yet this should he 
the ideal of each of us, the goal to which wc should seek 
to nttun , and lie who nearest nppioadios this goal is 
the man who in all places and m all ages will be regarded 
as bed 

How, then, shall we conform to this ideal ? That is not 
a question winch I can answei by saying, Ho tins, or, Do 
that Tlieie is no royal road to perfection, noi any common 
by -pith into it The same course is not always right fm 
nil, and much will impend on each one’s circurnstnm t s 
Only I can give yon one general advice —the same which 1 
gave in my fust address Try always to lcdmc God's Holy 
Presence, and to live m His sight, doing His work, and, 
according as you succeed m that endeavour, yon ore sure 
so far to sp'md your hfe rightly 

I will however, suggest to von also a few fmlhei pf ictjonl 
considerations, which also belong to that habit of nut hod 
which I recommended a fortnight ago 

Divide ymn dttr- into pirD, and live with as much 
regularity as you can. By way of illustrating my meaning 
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I will give you tlie help of a gieat example, whose history, 
wntten by himself, you can allied if you will 

Benjamin Franklin began life a destitute sti anger m 
the town of Philadelphia, at the age of seventeen, with 
only one dollar m his pocket By lus own peisonal in- 
telligence and industry he lose to be “ one of the most 
eminent journalists, diplomatists, statesmen, and plnlo- 
soplieis of lus time,” and he died, at the age of eighty-four, 
“by fai the most widely known and the most eminent 
of Amei leans ” 1 

He owed Ins success to himself He died close upon 
a centuiy ago, in 1790 “Since then, as m life, his fame 
has gone on increasing No American has cvei received 
such varied and extensive homage fiom his countrymen 
There is no State m the United States, and there are 
few counties, that have not a town called Fianklin (Ohio 
has nineteen of them) , scai ce a tow n that does not boast 
of its Franklin Stieet, 01 its Franklin Squaie, or its 
Franklin hotel, or its Franklin bank, or its Fianklin 
Insurance Company, and so on , lus bust, or portrait, is 
everywheie, and some sort of a monument of Fianklin 
is among the atti actions of almost evciy huge city”* 

No doubt lie was a man of exceptional ability no 
doubt he had gieat natuial stienglh , but what chaiac- 
teused lnm moie than anj thing else was Ins careful use 
of time At one time, he tells us, reading was the only 
amusement he allowed himself He spent no time m 
taverns, games 01 fiolics of any kind , and lus industry 
m business — the business of a printing-house — was inde- 
fatigable He drew out a list of vntues in which he 
constantly examined himself, and, one of these virtues 
being “oidei,” he made foi lmnself a “scheme of emploj- 
meut foi the twenty-fom hours of a natural dnj ” so that 
“ every pai t of lus business should hav e its allotted time ” 

“ Enev clojKcdia Bntawneo ” — C Jlf 
5 Ilnd —C M 
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Tins scheme I will gi\e you now each one of ns should 
make something like it for himself 


Mousing 

The Qmatnm "What good 
sh »11 I do tin- dns ’ 


Horns 

f 3A Itisf'.wnsh, and address God 
Cnntme d.n*s Imsmo'-s uid 
t »kc the resolution of the <1 1 \ 
lhaseculo the piescnt 
uni hriMkf'i'-t 


Noon 


Arams oo v 



Work, 

Bead, nr look ow i aif-nuntH 
1 j and (line 

in 


Kum.no 

The Qm«tti>n What pi-od-i 
haw Idem today* 


uj 

r?i 


Work 

Put things in tie lr plan's 
Supptr Music, oi dm "unit, 
or conv« ration l'Aannnition 


| 8 |o 

1 <j J of the<hij 
( 10 ^ 


Night 


31 

lit 

I 


V Sleep 


i) 


Now n scheme of tins kind wall be finite as useful* and 
even more uu^y, for ns here m India, where the houis of 
the day are naturally dmded into difTcient purtion» for 
ditrerent occup it ions Both the climate mid endom are 
Mrongly m faaoui of early sleeping and early rising 
Then fore, wlmtluT in summer or winter, you will be wrte 
to go to bed early, and to rise with the hid And v.c neid 
not sleep niort than U n* cess, try,— only each mm must 
ale. p (each cun l« 11 for inmsilf) as much an his hedih and 
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his strength require , and, m geneial, we may say that 
young and old people requno moie rest than those of 
middle age Also, theie is some tiuth in the saying that 
one horn’s sleep befoie midnight is equal to two hours’ 
sleep after midnight , so, fiom tins point of view, the earhei 
we sleep (within leasonable limits) the better, foi, fiom 
this point of view, early sleep does something moie than 
invigoiate our bodies,— it also saves oui time 
I believe that w e are all agieed that it is m the eaily calm 
of the dawn that oui liiinds are m the fittest state foi con- 
templation and meditation Theiefore we all shall do well 
to use eaily and to give the hist thoughts of each day 
to God The climate of India also is such that only m 
the mornings and evenings can we take outdoor cxeicise 
Tkeiefoie take exeicise every moimng — udiiig, walking, 
running, cucket, lav li-tenms, shooting — wliatevei you 
please Your mind will be bettei and fiesliei all day for 
such eaily evcicise m the morning , and youi bodily 
health w ill thereby be maintained Then, m the hot hours 
of the midday, when we cannot go out m the sun— the 
hours fiom 10 m the morning to 4 or 5 m the afternoon — 
appoint set hours foi set occupations, for leading, waiting, 
and business Do not sleep in the daytime Surely our 
lives aie slioit enough without wasting large pieces of 
them m that w r ay , and sleep m the daytime does no good, 
but ratliei does harm, to the body Fiom 10 to 4 or 
5 is six oi seven houis, and to these, or at any rate to 
the best pait of these, you should devote the business, or 
study, which is the mam work of youi life Foi such of 
you as will hereaftei have to administer large estates the 
business of your life will be plain and arduous, as well 
as honourable And those of you who have no such busi- 
ness, noi any official or public duty, I advise to engage m 
some legulai stud}- which will enlaige and strengthen your 
faculties, and devote your attention to that And study, 
if you aie so happy as to have a freedom of choice, what- 
ever you have a special taste foi, whatever you most desire 
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to know Rave you a taste foi Natural limtoiy? (.live 
your chief attention to tint Or foi llistoiy? Head 
about that Oi Geology 1 Head about that Or foi 
Mime ? Cultivate that. Oi for Botany and lloiti- 
culturo? Hoad about that Or for Geogmphy ? Head 
boohs of ndvontme, and scientific t r;nels There no 
Imndicds of books on all these subjects- and on a hundred 
othoi subjects— which may r well Jill youi tune, onlaige 30m 
ideas, stiengthen jom iharactoi, and make you a help 
to your fdlou'-mcn 

And of coune my ad nee of a foi t night ago— Do all yon 
do with alH'om might— applies to these occupations al,o 
In geneial, you will do with youi might that for winch 
you h.uc natural aptitude and taste 

So lane some fixed definite tunc foi leading, and for 
waiting also , and keep to these times legulaily Good 
work is hatdly ovci done haphazard, but those who are 
busiest find spate moments to do woik beyond theli 
bu-.im**s as well And so it is a common saying that 
only busy people lane leisure 

"Wide as well as read Especially, t advise you, Be 
nay eaieful to answei letteis, both official and plicate, 
anil be cartful to set apait a portion of oath day foi thu 
pm pose. We think it mde not to answir a ptr-mn if 
lie speaks tn ns Ts it not equally mde not to answir 
a poison who addresses us in writing? 

A ho keep a dmy Write down eveiy day a short an mint 
of what you have done. This will help you to take tmU 
of your actions, to see how your life h being spent Son 
m ty write as little as you please at first, but write some- 
thing every day ; and you will find Unit jom intnef~t m 
the willing will lnemwe. and you will write more sw time 
goes on Take note, if you phase, not only of what yon 
do, but of what yon see and hear of mteust. Yon might 
notice the plants, and birds, and othir animal', wh'nli 
yon si e all armiml you, at what se-uons some buds mim 
and go, what tios shed Hour haves, and oth> 1 uich fat- 
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/Ii>onc\? 

“ The i itjhi i/<fc and conscientious aopnetn'ton of tnonni is the pit at 
njytn uhteh acuta tuna ’ 

“ To be able to earn nonet/, or, fading that, to knmc hot * to hep it, 
and to i nett mu/a and irell, ti one of the greatest ILennr/s that can 
happen to ant/ man The man it ho hat mon *>/ hat ulnars (hr pmrrr-~~ 
iht dntned potn r a man can ]io**/si-~ot making those about Aim 
happp ” 

(Adapttd fn>n' the Authoress of 

“ John Halifax, UcnlUinnn ”) 

27th .Tnnuuiy, l^sD. 

>fo\i-v, m our hooks on political «eonumy, is defined to 
be “n mevmte of value, and a medium of cm I nu^c ’’ 

X\ liAt is the value which money nH\T>uie*>‘? In gennd, 
1 think, ve m.iv rifely airnei, It meaMim the value of 
hum m ability it measures human merit Ail the moms 
mid oil tlm wealth of the world represents n vast ut» muti- 
lated hton of man’s Inborn, nml intellectual skill, <\erhd 
on the natural products of the giounri 
]•’,>! think hov» money fust begun It did not, ns we 
umlu stand it now, begin with the beginning of mankind 
In uverv nation and oerj land there was a time— the 
beginning of history — when people lived a savage life, and 
were ignorant of the use of money. It is =o even at tins 
day in some uncivilised countuos There penrth live in 
a s,nag< w av , each one for his own savage ‘<]f, each one 
stipplymr hr own aavvge nc> <k lie cutcle \ his. own food, 
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makes his own clothing, builds his own shelter But his 
wants are very few — like those of the wild beasts with 
whom he associates — and they are supplied m a very 
rough way He has no comforts, and he has no money 
But though men may all be wild and savage, they will 
not be all alike one will have more skill m hunting, 
another m making clothes, another m building huts, 
anotliei m tilling the ground So the hunter will give 
some of his game to the clothes-makei for clothes, the 
hut-builder will make a hut in return for the food which 
the cultivatoi gives him We have not yet arrived at 
money, but this is where money, the idea of it, begins 
Boi this, you see, is exchange — of one thing for another— 
and money is “ a medium of exchange ” 

You see, too, that the things exchanged are the things 
which man by Ins abihty— even by his savage ability — has 
been able to aequne for himself And what I want to 
insist on is that it is the ablest and the best — the best m 
hunting, the best in clothes-making, the best m building, 
the best m cultivating — who have most pioperty to ex- 
change, who by their labour and their skill have pioduced 
most of the necessaries and the comfoits of life So it was 
m the beginning of all nations, and so it is still 
But, maik, such piopeity wall not be pioperty unless 
those who have it can keep it It will be of little good 
to laboui unless we enjoy the fiuits of our laboui No 
mdustnous peison will -work foi that of winch any idle 
lobber may plunder him And so in all communities 
eveiywheie, people, seeing then common advantage, have 
combined to make laws to secure all propeity to those 
who have made it foi themselves, or are rightly entitled 
to it It is only when such laws are made, when the 
rights of property are so observed, that property will have 
any value, 01 people will caie to aequne things that they 
may exchange them one with another This is the be- 
ginning of all society, of all civilisation 
Now note again — what I said before— that all this 
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property*, thu<; picketed, is tho result of human labour. 
Whether it ho food obtained in the cha-e, or a cod, or 
, a house, oi corn from tho fields. somebody must June 
worked to produce it it could not have been produced 
otherwise 

I do not say chat each man’s property Ires b'*en u quirt'd 
by his oirn labom It may have been— and it often Ins 
been — acquit od by his ancestor, or hy his f.iflier, 01 by' 
some othei of Ins 1 elutions, m bv somebody else Tut I 
say that if piopeity exist anywheie, to whomsoever it 
may belong, it has been produced by lminuti labour, and 
that, therefore, piopeity, more or less, is a measure, moie 
01 less, of human labour 

I feat you will think tin s discourse very doll. It is 
indeed a few leaves out of yom school-books Tut I want 
you to get at the meaning of money, at which we shall 
now, I hope, soon arrive 

Koi people, wdio have goods to exchange, wiil bo much 
inconvenienced unless there he something— something in 
common and of perm men t value— foi which tiny can 
exchange then goods easily 8 m h a thing m common 
is money I will quote a few words fiom voui “Money* 
mntteis," a very good little booh, vuitten bv the gnat 
Aiehbvdiop Wlutely “If there was no such thing aa 
money, we should be much at a loss to get anything we may 
want The shoemaku, for instance, who might want 
In cad ” (m otha food) “ foi Ins family, would have nothing 
to give m exchange but shois He must go to the Inker, 
and oiku him a pair of shoes foi as much bread as they were 
worth, and he must do the same thing if be went to tin 
stdieis of other food 

“lint the Inker might happen not to vanl slio* - pet 
then, though he might want a hat Then the shoemahei 
must find out some hatter who wanted Hide'., and get t 
hit ftom him, and thru esihange the hat with the Inker 
for bind 

“All this would be very’ tronbh <ome Tut by theme 
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of money tins liouble is saved Any one who lias money 
may get for it just what lie may chance to want” 

Money need not be gold, silver or coppei, noi need it be 
metal of any kind. Only it must be something convenient, 
v Inch people m general desire to have It might be milk, 
or oranges, or it might be precious stones , but milk and 
oranges would not keep well, and piecious stones would be 
easily lost In some parts, you know, they use cownes, 
small shells w Inch aie found on the sea coasts of India 
But all civilised nations have long been agreed that gold, 
silvei and copper are most suitable foi money, because 
these metals, more than all other things, aie convenient m 
value, m substance, and in size Gold and silvei are 
valuable m themsehes, because they aie not easily found, 
and because they can, like precious stones, be made into 
many beautiful ornaments Ail the gold and silvei which 
exist in tbc woild have been produced (like otliei things) 
by human entci prise, labour and skill and, theiefoie, 
when we pay lupees for rice, we give the results of human 
labour, as lepiesented by money, for the lesults of human 
labour, as represented by nee This is wliat I meant w hen 
I s<ud at the beginning that all our money, whatever we 
liaxe, is a measuie of so much human ability And, as it 
lcpiescnts ability m the past, so it commands ability m the 
piesent, for it can always be exchanged foi the labour, the 
skill, and the wisdom of men Therefoie, yon see, money 
is a real thing, and means leal merit, winch lives and 
endures Of course it may be abused, as all other good 
things may be abused it may be used foi evil proposes, or 
it may be wasted m folly 01 sm But money in itself is a 
good tiling , it is a great and good power on eaitli, and, 
m the case of lam who lias earned it, geneially means 
merit in its possc&soi So you see that, though the old 
saying is tine, “Money makes the man," it is also tiue 
that “'Man makes the money” 

By “ a man of money ” I mean a j ick man , a man of 
wealth , a man of propeity Money alone cannot be called 
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\\ ; foi money by itself, if we cannot exchange it, 

does not add to our comfort or convenience But as 
our money , under ordinal y circumstances, cun be easily 
exchanged for wealth 01 piopeity— for the comfoiU or 
conveniences or luxuries of life— it comes to mem, in 
ordinary language, the same as wealth 01 riches It is 
therefore on the use of wealth or iiehcs— in othei v, nrds, 
on the spending of moneys— that I wish to add a feu 
words now I wish to speak to yon of the gieat 1 expansi- 
bilities, of the great duties as well as gieat pleasures, which 
the possession of money brings with it 
All of you, to whom I am speaking, w ill hereafter have 
more or less money Some of you will be very lull Some 
of you have much money now Be careful to spend \our 
money wisely And on you tins obligation is the greatei, 
bemuse your money has not been obtained by your own 
labour and vour own ability The estates, of which some 
of 3011 .vie Lmdloids or rulers, have been won b> the ‘-lull 
or valoui of youi ancestois, of whom you may wort Inis 
be pioud, for the3 must havo been greatei than common 
men It is of their merits and gieatncss that you now 
enjoy the fruits, and, as }ou have minuted the fruits 
of their labour, so you have inherited the responsibilities 
which greatness always bungs with it See that yon prove 
yourselves woitliy of them , that you be pteat as they wore 
One way m winch you inuy r show your great m. a* is by 
spending your money properly — not on jomselve- but 
on others, ami especially on the good of youi ryots, fiom 
whoso Inborn it is now mostly derived, 

Monej' in itself docs not constitute happiness, though 
many live as though they considered the making of money 
to be the end of life And so some people spend their 
whole lives m a futilo endcavom to get money— lightly 
or wrongly, no matter how, so long as they got it somehow . 
Such poor people — foi with all their money they are 
poor indeed— deceive themselves guatly, and mistake the 
shadow for the substance Money atone is not happnwsa , 
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the restless tluist for it is ufctei iniseiy, money is 
happiness when it is joined with contentment Tlieiefoie 
he satisfied with little beyond what is needed foi youi 
natuial requirements, and live for men, but not for money 
So, too, m spending, as in acquiring, live foi others, but 
not for j ourself Of course those w ho hold high rank, 01 
authority , are bound to spend something in maintaining 
then position This is perfectly right and proper It is, I 
may even say, a necessary part of that use of money foi 
which they are responsible But decide how much you 
should spend on yourself, and limit youiself to that any- 
thing moie than that will belong not to you, but to those 
of 'whom you are the steward 
Money has its dangeis One great danger is pride 
Money often leads men to be pioud, and to think them- 
selves better than their fellow’s, when really they have no 
merit at all, except the power which money gives them 
Sometimes people, because they are rich, become so elated 
w ith their own importance that they think their very faults 
to be vntue% their foolishness to be wisdom They deem 
themselves to be above law, to be above God’s law’ as w r ell 
as man’s \\ hat shall w e think of such miserable egotists 1 
Shall we not despise them as pitiably poor, and utterly 
destitute of all true ncliesl 

Another danger is flattery, which of course leads to pride 
and self-conceit, and so to self-indulgence, and gratification 
o the lowest desires If money makes us think richly of 
°ui selves, then the less money we have the bettei Hear 
w lat the great Roman philosopher Epictetus says on this 
su , j cct II I acquire money and also keep myself 
mo est, and faitliful, and magnanimous, point out the way, 
ai j wall acquire it But if you ask me to lose the things 
wnc i are good and my own, m order that you may gain 

le nn o & M hich are not good” — (that is, that I may have 

0TK ’’ to you)—' “see how unfair and silly you are 1 ” 1 

1 Long’s Translation of “ Epictetus,” p 388 —C 31 
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The wine philosopher also tells us that “Wealth is not, one 
of the good things , gieat expenditure is one of the bad ; 
modulation is one of the good thing-. And moderation 
invites to frugality and the acquisition of good thing-, . 
hut wealth imites to great expenditure, and draws us 
an ay from moderation It is chfhculfc, then, for' a udi 
man to he moderate, or for a moderate man to ho rich ” 
And, again, “It is not poverty which produces son oh, hut 
desire, nor docs wealth lelease from fear, hut 1 casern’ 
(that is, wisdom) “If, then, 5 on acquire this jxnvei of 
reasoning, you will neither desire wealth nor complain of 
poverty ” 1 * * 

So you see the nch man is beset with dangers from 
which the poor man is comparatively fice, I do not think 
it can bo afliimed that the poor nun is not the Imppici of 
tlie two 

Nov ei theless, if rightly used, money is a blessed thing 
The difficulty is to use it rightly IJufc the gienfnos it> 
equal to the difficult}, and ceitamlylhe good man who is 
lieli is greatet than the good man who is poor. 

You who have money, be kind, be generous, do all you 
can to remedy the miseries winch surround jou on every 
side- Help the desciving, comfort the sick, uhevt the 
disties* of the pool So doing you will h c lUh indeed; 
this is the tine glory and grandeur of monej. 

I should like to add one further caution taken from the 
wntings of the wise lady 5 whom I quoted at the beginning. 
“There is such a thing as ignoble economy as well as 
noble extravagance He who stmts Ins scivants in wages 
or food , who goes shabbily clad, when his .station and 
means require linn to please the world and his fnrnilv 
h> being di cased like a gentleman; who w omes lnm y elf 
and his family b> trying always to save when he can well 
afford to spend, is deserving of the severest blame Money 

1 Long*' tus,” p]> if/t, ill -- C M. 

5 Jir Cnot., tlu autVirt ,of “John Halifax, Gentl'anm *~~C M 
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is meant not for hoarding, but for using , the aim of life 
should be to me it m the right wa\ — to ^pend as ninth 
as mg can law fully spend, both upon om selves and othois 
And sometimes it is better to do this m our lifetime, 
when \\ c tan see that it is well spent, than to leatc it 
to the chance spending of those who come aftei ns Let 
us guard, on the one hand, against a prudente whuh 
degenerates into mere worrying, and, on the other, against 
an economy which becomes culpable nan ow ness " 

Saadi' will give ais one woid m conclusion 

“ If thou avould’st lu\e enjoyment of thy worldly wealth, 
Do thou good to otheis, as God has done good to thee ” 

“ GulisUn,” uu 2 


A Pcrsmu poot. 
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Tbcaltb 

M Oranthtm c L it stl m cm *ana tn njijiort ntn o t} 

(“Pratt Jot a healthy bo tlv and a health tt vitnil ') 

Juicnal, “bat r 3 . 7 ) 

did Februaiy, 18 SU 

Tun above famous words of the Kmnnii poet .Tnvcnul, 
written nearly eighteen cenlurirs ago, mean of course that 
health is one of the gieatest blessings a mortal can desm 
And truly, my fmrnds, this matter of health is a matter 
of Mtal importance indeed Foi nothing impede® oui 
mortal endeavours po much as unM>uiidm>s and wcikne's 
of body , and not only the vigour of oui intellects but 
ln.mv moral qualities also— such, for instance, fm <ounige, 
calmness, evenness and sweetness of temper — dtpmid v ry 
imtdt on that bodily health whicli is one of God's host gifts 
to men xYml yet, I think, there are very few of ns — 
and especially of those among us who are young -vim 
esteem tins great blessing at its ic'd value, who realise 
wlmt a vast deal depend- on this pnci less boon of health 
and strength Please listen to the excellent advice upon 
this point giun In the great teacher, Cailyh, to flm 
rtudents of Edinburgh Inmnsify m the year 
“Elililly, gentlemen, I have one advue to give von, 
winch is poo {a ally ot very grmt important »\ thonji a 
very humble one. In the midst of your /cal and ardour— 
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for such, I foresee, vail nso high enough, in spite of all 
tlie counsels to moderate it that I can give jou, — remember 
the care of health I have no doubt you have among you 
young souls ardently bent to consider life cheap, for the 
purpose of getting forward in what they arc aiming at 
of high , but you arc to consider throughout, much more 
than is done at present, and what it would luu e been a 
\erj gieat thing for me if I had been able to considei, 
that health is a thing to be attended to continual!} « that 
you are to legaid that as the ven, highest of all temporal 
things foi you There is no bind of achievement you 
could make m the world that is equal to perfect health 
What to it are nuggets and millions 1 The French financier 
said, ‘ Why, is there no sleep to be sold 1 ’ Sleep was not 
m the market at any quotation 
“It is a curious thing, wlncli I lemarked long ago, 
and ha\e often turned m my head, that the old word 
for ‘liol} 7 m the Teutonic languages, heiliff, also means 
‘healthy ’ I find that you could not get any better 
definition of what ‘holy’ really is than ‘healthy’ Com- 
pletely healthy, jnens s<wia in cm poi e.javo A man all 
lucid, and in equilibuum His intellect a cleai mirror 
geometrically plane, bulliantly sensitive to all objects and 
impressions made on it, and imaging all tilings in their 
cmrect pioportions , not twisted up into convex or concave, 
and distoiting ever} thing, so that he cannot «ee the 
tuitlv of the matter without endless groping and manipula- 
tion health}, clcai, and free, and discerning truly all round 
him V e nev cr cun attain that at all In fact, the opera- 
tions we h«\e got into are destructive of it You cannot, 
if you are going to do an} decline intellectual operation 
that will hi'-f a long while if, foi instance, you are going 
to write a book — you cannot manage it (at least, I never 
could) without getting decidedly made ill b} it and really 
one nevertheless must if it. is }oui busmens, jou aie 
obliged to follow out wlut }ou arc at, and to do it, if 
even at the expense of health Only itniember, nt all 
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'timer, to get back as fast as possible out of it into health ; 
ami regard that ns the leal equilibrium and centte of 
thing'. Ton should always look at tho Jtciltf/ which uuans 
‘holy’ as well as ‘ healthy.’ ” 

I have given you a long extiact, but 1 could not have 
given vou a bettei one You cannot. lay those woicU. of 
Carly le’s too deeply to lieait In lespect of wlmt he ^ivs 
about study— “intellectual operation,” ho calls it, such, 
foi instance, as writing a book—I wish to givo yon one 
particular caution Bo very enicful of your eyesight I 
do not think there is veiy much fear that you will 
overtax yom binins but you may overtax your eyes, 
especiallv if you lead at night Experience lias shown 
that reading at night, either with too little 01 too 
much light, lias often had an lnpinous ellect on the 
eyes of Indian student^ It is likely that tho glaro of 
the Indian sun may juedmposc om eves to weakness , 
but ceitawly, if such weakness exist, reading by a bad 
lamp-light muease-s it “A recent inquin at Bombay 
showed that a laigc proportion of the young men in n 
Government College were nearsighted Tins was mainly 
asenbod to tlieir studying by small lights at night, winch 
compelled them to lmld then books close to tho eve 
A sufficiency of light should, if posable, always be obtained 
Excess of light is also hmtful and t >ome students now 
inpnc their eyes by placing gluing kerosene lumpt light 
before them The best position for a light is on the 
left hand side, above the student” 1 

Now several of the Kumars of this College have suflcred, 
as 5 on know, from weakness of eyesight Therefore I 
advise jon, as far as possible, to read bj clay and not by 
night , and such reading as you must do after dark do 
by the aid of a full, but soft, light 

Good health is a duty as well n> a pha.au e. It is a 
duty because it depends very much on our own will and 

* Fro n MimlrtUp “Indian btmkntV MnninV’ pnblirVd at 
Mialm-s ltfe? ~C. M 
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choice , and yet it is a pleasuie which very often we 
blindly and willingly cast away How very often we make 
ourselves ill by our own carelessness and impiudence 1 
How foolishly we pamper our appetites, greedily eating 
what we know to be injurious, simply because it is pleasant 
to the taste 1 

So, too, m all desires of the body which we giatify, 
though we know them to be wrong By gratifying them w e 
make oui selves ill, and dimmish our whole stock of energy 
and power , and, by wasting m tins way our natuial health, 
we waste and shorten our lives This is a thought which 
deserves grave attention, if we will but attend to it it is a 
veiy grave mattei indeed And eonsideimg wdiat a pool 
thing, in comparison, is the tempoiaiy enjoyment which 
we deuve from the gratification of oui appetites, is it not 
wonderful that we so often sacrifice the pi iceless blessing 
of health m exchange foi it? 

I am not now speaking of all conditions eitliei of men or 
of boys Some are boin to be delicate and weak, and 
others have lost their health through accident, 01 by 
circumstances which they could not control The lives of 
such pei sons, even the feeblest, may still be most useful, 
and full of blessing they may even be full of a stiength 
of their own— the moral strength born of physical weak- 
ness and patient submission to the will of God 

But lather I am speaking of the blessing of that health 
which you and most young men possess, and of the duty, 
as well as the wisdom, of preserving it caiefully This is 
one of life’s great opportunities, for the use of which you 
are lesponsible Aie you conscious of this lesponsibihty , 
aie you caieful to dischaige it propeily? 

There are, m tlus mattei, two mam safeguards temper- 
ance and piuity You know \eiy well the folly of 
intemperance— the pain and misery which ensue from ex- 
cessive gratification of the bodily appetites You know the 
effects of excessive indulgence m intoxicating drugs and 
alcoholic liquors, foi bidden alike by all leligions aud by 
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common sense, which not onlv tends (o shorten man's life, 
hut makes it, while it lasts, vile and contemptible. 

Living hcie m Knthinw.ii, we have all seen the baneful 
e fleets of opium It is awful to think of tlie mfaiinted 
multitudo who *ue dailv wasting then money and ubdit.v 
m the consumption of thii dntg I will lead Von some 
lemaiks on this subicct which lately applied in n Hominy 
new *pnper, and which do not, J think, exaggerate the evil. 
“The puil of the Bombay Presidency it says, “m which 
opium-eating most pievails is the plains of Uuimit and 
Kathiawar ” “ In Gujarat the practice is universal, except 
among the Bori cultivators, wc believe Kunbis, Umiwas, 
Bkjpiits, IColis are all, moic or less, opium-eatas, ’ “In 
almost any village of Gujai/it, if not in all, you may /< oc 
among the Hindus the listless apathetic manner and dull 
sleepy eye of the opium-eater ’’ “These people ask but 
little food Opium-eaters have no appetite They will 
woik just as much as they are compelled to do in order 
to picture their drug Ask them why their field** me 
uncultnated or half-tilled, and they say, ‘Look at the 
labout we should have to undertake,' They listlessly 
drag one foot aft*w another, silent and h.df-asteop In 
one Milage the reply gt\en to an inquirer, who nsktd if 
the people were well of t, wits, ‘How could we bn when 
opium is so deal V No wondoi the nclne little Mtualhns 
walked through this country Mmo than half the out- 
lawry of the province is duo to opium-smuggling Winn 
the cultivators have managed to keep to a eeitain tAtmt 
free from the opium-fiend they are invariably well of! 
Still there is not, we believe, a single village where tin re 
are not a large nunibci vho are given to it, and them 
arc numliers where the abstainer is the exception. The 
people admit the evil of the habit, but they can no mnn* 
help taking opium than the habitual drunLud am do 
without liquor” “The opium-eater -* v<ry bfi d<p*mL 
upon his drug Its eflects are alwavs upon him from 
verly mom till night He liven only when he is drmrg< d ; 
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■without his poison he is not alive The enormous ai tifaunl 
price of opium, due to its being a Government monopoly, 
has had no effect m decieasmg the habit,” “ Opium does 
not kill the body as alcohol does , it lulls the mind, and 
the intellect, and the soul, and lenders the body useless ’’ 1 
That, I feai, is a tiue picture of a large pait of the 
labounng population— especially of the Iidjput and lCAtln 
population — who inhabit Kathiawar , though among the 
bettei and higher classes I hope and believe that the 
use of this drug is not so common as it was formeily 
Still among the lughei and educated classes the use of 
opium is not unknown, 1101 is the use of alcohol And 
both these things, opium and alcohol, taken habitually 
m excess, are poisons v> hick destioy a man’s hfe, and 
take Ins health and manhood from him It may be tiue 
— I have heaid it said— that, if of late yeais the habit 
of opium-eating has somewhat decreased m India, yet, 
on the other hand, there has been some increase in the 
equally healtb-destioymg habit of drinking On this 
point I cannot speak with certainty We have all seen 
examples of the evil of drinking but the evil cannot 
be said to be a modern one Only let me ask you to bo 
caieful of yourselves — to be veiy careful indeed And, 
as you will, many of you, enjoy positions of influence 
and authority, I beg you to check, as far as you can, not 
only m yourselves, but in all who sunound you, anytkiug 
winch m the slightest degree may tend towards habits 
of intemperance Resolve, I advise you, never to take 
spmtuous liquors of auy kind You, who have not been 
accustomed to them, w ill be better in health without them 
“Granting that the use of puie wine”— I am quoting, 
as before, from the little book published m Madias — 
“would not be injurious m gieat moderation, it is much 
the safer and wisei course for young men m India to 
imitate the example of their anceslois m confining them, 

1 Ttmcs of India, 10th December, 1888 — C M 
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solves to watei. Many who icsolved at the commencement 
to drink only moderately 3m o become \iotnns to in- 
tempeiance, but this can nevci happen to the man who 
altogether abstains fiom strong drink Never acquire the 
habit, and the want will ne\ ei be felt.” 

That is true of nine and .spoils, that is tine of opium 
also J\ r eve) acgunc the habit , mid the want icid veve) he 
felt 

I lm\e spoken nt some length on these foims of m- 
temperance, for intoxicating stimulants are, I fear, the 
commonest means by which health is mined They me 
the commonest causes of unsoundness both m body and 
mind And does it not, my friends, seem a sort of madness 
and a wilful infinity that men should thus bind themseluas, 
body and soul, with the chains of mtempeiance and 
imbecility? Js not the drunkard — whethei he he opium- 
eater 01 drunkard — dead while lie lues,— dead to lus duty, 
dead to the woild, dead for eccry useful purpose ? And is 
not he who voluntarily puts himself under the influence 
of spirits ot opium guilty, m his senses, of an awful sin? 
Is he not guilty of vohmfniy suicide? 

My friends, •when wo think of the owl eflectx of opium 
and spirituous drink in this count ty, of the waste of hcaltli 
and money and tune, which have lesulled, and are resulting, 
fiom intemperance and intoxication, must we not behewe 
it would be a gi eat blessing— a public blessing thtoughout 
the land — if ewny one m this pi ounce would ion* ne\et, 
except under medical adwee, either to taste a grain of 
opium oi drink a drop of alcohol ? And would it not be 
to the public benefit and national ml Mintage if Temperance 
Societies should be formed m Kathiaw.u, siimlai to tbo-e 
which exist in England, similar to thaiwlmh, 1 under-lamb 
has lately been formed at AhmcdAbnd? If such asoruty 
could be formed m Jlajw/uln, with the chiefs of Kajwi'nh 
as its member-, and supporters, what a powerful influnur 
it wouhl be' Mill yon think o\er this suggestion? Ido 
not see why it should not be pnu Uc.ibk 
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But there is a temperance m eating as well as m drinking , 
and this too must be observed, if we wish to have good 
health Benjamin Franklin, on whose mles of life I have 
spoken to you before, says, on this head, “ Eat not to 
dulness,” as well as “ Dunk not to elevation ” Good health 
is best nounshed on plain, simple food it is nourished 
also on model ation 

Our friend, Mr ManekMl , 1 * has kindly given me the 
following slola (veise) on this subject “A man must 
take Ins meals by stated weight, because ineasuie is 
calculated to beget appetite Wise men have so laid down 
the measure (of meals) that the food may be easily 
digested, and tins is called due measure” 

I believe the Hindus have a saying that, if tlnee-fouiths 
of our hunger be appeased, this is a wholesome satisfaction 
l’o that I may add this Mahomedan stoiy from the 
“ Gulistan ” It is lecoided of Ardslur Babululn, one of 
the nisest Persian kings, that he once asked an Arabian 
doctoi how much he should eat in the couise of a day 
The answei was that a hundred damns’ weight would 
be sufficient The king asked how he could be nourished 
on so little food “ That amount,” said the doctoi , “ is 
enough to support you , whatever more you eat you must 
carry We eat m older to live and piaise God , you beliei e 
that you live m ordci to eat ” 3 It is recorded of the gieat 
Akbar, whose body was as vigoious as Ins mind, that he 
was remarkably “sober and abstemious,” refraining from 
animal food one day in four ' ' 

Physical exercise is anothei matter conducive to the 
maintenance of good health. I think it is especially con- 
ducive m India For there is something m the Indian 
climate which certainly tends to make people torpid 
Every one w ho has lived m India knows the effects of the 
noontide glare, when the very atmosplieie seems to tiemble 

1 The first assistant master 

5 “ Gnhat&n,” chap m G — (' ilf 
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iua fiery hn/e The tendency of (hose hot midday hours 
IS if we yield to it, to lead us 

‘‘To lend om hears and spirits wholly 
To the influence of mild-mmdcd meluuthoh , 

To inline and blood and li\e again in mommy 

a tendency to which the inhabitants of India have always 
been too pi one 

But I think tins tendency is moie to lie noticed among 
those who live sedentaiy lives than among those whose 
occupation compels them to Inborn and physical exertion 
The labouring clashes aie, for the most pirt, physically 
active and healthy and sliong 1 think we may, thercfoie, 
be assured that the licat of India is not unhealthy if, by 
active habits and lAeicme, we be cntefnl to k sjst the 
intimation to lassitude Lord Derby’s lenmk to stwhtib 
m England i-> not le^ applicable in India, that ‘‘those 
who can find no tune for outdooi cxeiome will hare to 
find time foi being ill ” 

The i-econd safeguard I mentioned was pmiiy Of tliK 
I have spoken on a picuous occasion 1 Ptnity is closely 
allied to temperance, it can hardly c> ist without it 
Purity of body as well as of mind — frequent bathing and 
cleanliness— tins is a necessary accompaniment of hcilth, 
and is part of the Hindu \u tue, Pautrafa 1 There is 
nothing more holy and hcalth.v, in all this world, than 
purity On the other hand, nothing does more to u\}ur“ 
the body and soul than impmity Do k member this 
my funnels Maim, speaking of one hum of impurity, vay s 
that “it dots more than anything else to shot ten a man’i 
life in this world " 

1 In an address not mrlndcd in tins wiStims. 

* Purity 
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Bnjoginent 

“How good is man's life, the meie Living ’ how ft to employ 
All the hcait and the soul and the senses for ever m joy 1 ” 

Bi ownimfs “ Saul ” 

10th Febuuiy, 1889 

Liil, foi those who choose to enjoy it, is not a dull round 
of laboui and sonow r foi them it is latliei “ a continual 
feast" 1 on the bnghtness and beauty which eveiywheie 
sui rounds them The w r oiId is full of delight, if Ave will 
but accept and enjoy it, theie is always something to 
interest us, if Ave will but see it , theie is alivays something 
to engage our admnation, if Ave -will but admne it , theie 
are fuendships and sympathy, kindness and love, if a\ e aviII 
but open our hearts and receive them Of course Ave all 
have troubles, but w?e all have joys as Avell , and he makes 
the best use of life’s opportunities aaIio bears its sorroA\s 
bravely, and enjoys its pleasuies fully and thankfully 
And so, as Sn John Lubbock tells us m Ins “ Pleasures of 
Life,” there is a Duty of Happiness as well as a Happiness „ 
of Duty 

It is out duty to make the most of the manifold enjoy- 
ments within our reach And yet peihaps tlieie is no duty 
Avlncli we more frequently miss Most of us, I fear, make 
the most of our troubles, perhaps we e\cn evaggeinte 

• “He that ii of a meiry heait hath a continual feast” 
Pioxeiba of Solomon, vv 15 — C J I 
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them , but we do not make the most of oui ]oj s, — we do 
not e\ en notice or recognise many of the pleasures winch 
are ready to oui hands This is surely a gieat mistake 
Of how mail} happinesses sc wilful!} depmo oursches, 
simply because we omit to take them, in our dull} life 1 It 
is not the great joys or great son on s which make a life 
happy or miserable , it is the common e\ er veiny pleasures, 
01 the common eteiyda} tnals, which give to otu live-, 
then brightness or gloom And these ever} day pleasmos 
are clo-.clv connected with the nay in which wc look at 
things,— in othoi voids, with om own character-. A 
happy, genial, healthy character — for this fuenlt} of enjo}- 
ment depends a good deal on the health of which I spoke 
last week— jsa joy to itself and to all who behold it And 
m icspect to the meaning “hoi},” which comes of the 
same v’ord as “healthy,” Cailvle sa}s, in continuation 
of the extract I read }ou from him last Bundm, . ** AVlmfc 
a lesson it is against ceitam gloomy, austeie, asetUic 
]ieople, who have gone about as if this world wire all a 
dismal pnson-house It has indeed got ugi} things in it, 
but tlicie is an eternal sky over it, and the blessed sun- 
shine, the green of prophetic spring, and rich /tnuti'K 
coming -all this is in it too Plot} does not mean that 
a man should make a sour face about things, and iefn*e 
to enjo} wisely what Ins Mnkci lias gnen ” 

“Let not the blessings we receive dud} from Ctod/’&ns 
an old English wiitet, 1 “make us not to value or not 
praise Him because they be common , let us not forget to 
praise Him for the innocent mirth and plensme we hav< 
met with since we met together What would a blind man 
trivo to see the pleasant rivers and meadows and floweri 
and fountains, and this and many other like blos-ung- we 
enjoy dull} ” 

Fr> let ns “ be meri} and wise ” according to the prov rb • 
there is no reason vh> wc should not be cheerful win n 

1 Tf-aue .ktton cjiioUd bj Sir Jehu Lutibief in “The Pt i nio 
of Lift **— V M 
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God has placed, os in tins beautiful woild with so many 
blessings uchly to enjoy Sorrow, of couise, w ill come, 
but let us look on the brighter side, and make the best of 
things, giving gladness to otheis (which is the great thing) 
by being glad oiu selves “God has made all men to be 
happy, sajs < ln °hl philosopher, 1 “therefore, if anj one 
is unhappy, las unhappiness is his own fault” “Theie' 
are some miserable fellows,” says Emerson, “who see a, 1 
black stin alwavs riding through the light and coloured 
clouds in the sky ov erlicad , waves of light pass over and' 
lade it for a moment, hut the black star keeps fast m the 
remth A man should make life and nature happier to us, 
or ho had better nevei been born An old French 

\eiso runs m mj translation 

“ * Some of j our gnefs you have cured, 

And the sharpest you still have survived , 

But wlmt torments of pain vou endmed 
From evils that never arrived * ”* 

.So writes Emerson, and we, I am sure, must agree with 
him that it is part of our duly to ourselves as well as to 
oui neighbour to nuke life and naluto as happy as we can 
3 am sure, too, we must agiee with lmn that mail} of 
om worries arc pm eh imaginary , they only exist m our 
moibid fancies And whether they really exist or not, still 
behind the darkest cloud "-limes the sun, the sun of God's 
light, and God’s love , if wc can keep that thought m our 
mind, our lives will be better ns well as brighter 
What oniojment tlieie is, too, apart from the dutv, m 
giving enjounent to others, m making others happy 1 Tune 
soemoved can never be wasted, but, ratlier, it is doubly 
fruitful, — fruitful to the givei and to the receiver And 
whit special opportunity for enjoyment of this kind, not 
doubh but a thousand-fold, lies m the future of rome of 
jou ’ Those whom God Ins placed ovci their fellows have 

* J*jm n lus — * * M 

* “ Onuhict of Lift*/' < Inp vn — C At, 
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in this woild oppoi {unities of happiness such ns <mh a 
few can possess Sec that you miss not this high pi i\ siege, 
Fspeciallj he caieful not to waste 50m tune For vour 
time is moie precious than that of most men, ns it is 
nthor in oppoi (unity Norei mind hmv hard you work 
so long .is it is for jour people’s good, smh hi horn t, 
its own delight, and yom highest satisfat tion Holier e 
me, m\ Iriends, theie is no happiness so gnat as that r»f 
m ah mg otlicrs happy No 011c, J tlunh, can enjoy life 
11101 e than ho who has a generous licai t and huge mentis 
of giatifymg its humane impulses 
Fife has enjoj ments for the head .is well as for the 
heart And theso too we often miss, through our own 
carelessness AVe miss them, for instance, in neglecting 
to study , foi, in this nnittei, he who knows most, enmjs 
most Think of the boundless field of on 103 merit which 
lies before you in reading, m books' And jet how 
comparatively little do we know of this vast region of 
happiness I think it is espcnaJh true of India tint 
people lead, as a rule, very little, and sn mis-, some of 
life’s richest opportunities I fear it is true that bool 
ns a rule, are not rained m India as they should be 
Yet consider wlmt books maj mean for ns tiny moan 
for us all that m greatest and best in human tvpnnner, 
past and present With books wc mar sit at lioim and 
riMt the icmotcst countries without fatigue With hook-, 
we may tjiuetly talk, face to face, with all the bacfni-*, 
phdosophor.3, poop, waniors, statesmen, whom the world 
lias known, we may bo taught by their trpt rimue, we 
maj bo raised by their greatness Through books wo maj 
know and love the noblest minds mid chaniefi in of the 
world So should they not bo our constant companions mid 
moil tiusted f) fends ? “I lure friend-,” ‘aid the Itahut 
poet Petrarch, “rvho-f* sonetr is evtiemrlv ago' abb to 
, me, tlavaii of all ages and of eurr count rr. Tier htr" 
distinguished (hntiMTvci both m tin <abmof and m the 
field, and obtained high honours for tie .r knowledge of 
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tlie sciences It is e,isy to gam access to them, for they 
arc nlw ays at my set vice, and I admit them to my comp my, 
and dismiss them from it, whence ei I please They aie 
never tiouhlesome, but immediately answ er eveiy question 
T ask them Some relate to me the events of past ages, 
Mule olhois ie\ eal to me the secrets of natnie Some 
teach me how to lne, and others how to die Some by 
then vivacity drive away mycaies and exhilarate my spmts , 
while otheis give foilitudc to my mind, and tom h me the 
important lesson how to restrain my desnes, and to depend 
wholly on myself They open to me, m shoit, the vauons 
avenues of all the arts and sciences, and upon then in- 
formation I may safely rely in all emergencies In leturn 
foi all then services they only ask me to accommodate 
them with a convenient chamber in some coiner of my 
humble habitation, where they may repose m peace , for 
these friends are more delighted by the tranquillity of 
retnement than with the tumults of society ’ 1 

It is wondeiful to think how much profit and plea an e 
of the very highest kind you may get from a little book 
which easily goes into your pocket 

Perhaps theic is no such refined en]oyment, common 
alike to the rich and the pool, as that winch may he 
derived from leading There arc many good books m 
Gujarlti , but tlicic are fai more good books m English 
And the great reason why inhabitants of India will clo 
well to study English is that they may enhance their 
enjoyment of life, and enrich their minds, by the noblest 
liUratme m the world If you find join English lessons 
irksome, icnumbci that this is the very small price you 
have to piy foi the untold treasure winch will he hereafter 
witlim your reach In my lecture on “Time,” thiee weeks 
ago, I spoke of leading as a icgulai occupation Happy 
is lie whose orcupition is nEo Ins highest refu c hment 
and jov 

1 Quousl m Sir J olm LuMwcUs “ P Insure -i of Lite,” pp. 51, 
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I will conclude this part of my subject with an extract 
from the Life of Lord Macaulay , the gieat autlioi of the 
“History of England,’’ of iho “Es$ms,” of the “Lavs of 
Ancient Rome,” and of our “ Indian Penal Code ” 

“Of the feelings he enteifamed tow aids live great 
minds of by-gone ages it is not for any one c\<ept 
himself to speak Tic has told us how Ins debt to them 
was incalculable, how they guided him to tmth , how 
they filled lus mind with noble and graceful image-,, 
how they stood by him m all vicissitudes,-— comfoi lorn 
m soriow, muses in sickness, compuuons in solitude, 
“the old friends who aio never seen with new faces,! 
who me the same in wealth and in pm city, in glory 
and in obscuuty ’ Gieat, as w'ere the lionoms and 
possessions which Macaulay acquired by lus pen, all who 
knew him were w'ell awaic that the titles and rewards, 
which he gained by lus own woihs, were as nothing in 
the balance as compared with the pleasure as Inch he 
domed from the works of of hem That knowledge has 
hugely contributed to the tenderness with which he has 
been treated by writers whose views on books, and events, 
and politic-', past and prc'ont, differ widely fiom his 
own It has been well said that c\on the most hostile 
of his critics cannot help being ‘awed and touched by 
lim wonderful devotion to htcratme’ And, while lus 
ardent and sinccie passion foi Jotters has thus so\ed 
as a protection for lus memory, it was likewise the source 
of much which calls for admiration m Ins character and 
conduct The confidence with which he could icly 
upon intellectual pursuits foi oeuipalion and nmuscmoit 
assisted linn not a little to pre-m vo that dignified 
< ompo-aue, with which he met all the change-* and 
chances of his public eireer, and that spur* r,f cheerful 
aml]iatient endurance, which sustained him through years 
of broken health and enforced te'clu-ion He had no 
pres'Uig need to seek for excitement and applause abroad, 
when he had beneath hi« own roof a never-fading itore. 
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of exquisite enjoyment Tiiat ‘ invincible love of reading/ 
which Gibbon declared that lie would not exchange foi 
the treasures of India, w as with Macaulay a mam element 
of happiness in one of the happiest lives that it has 
evei fallen to the lot of a biographer to record ” 1 
The enjoyments of life are indeed manifold , they are 
everywhere and of every kind , I cannot mention them 
all But I will mention one land more Think of the 
study of Natural History — what infinite delights this 
study alone will give to those who have a taste for it It 
is everywhere, m earth, -water, and air — infinite in order, 
m beauty, m variety Many, like the great Professor 
Darwin, pass part of their lives delightfully and usefully 
m carefully studying the natural habits of birds, beasts, 
insects and plants Many study Geology Many make 
collections of natural objects, birds and their eggs, plants, 
seaweeds, shells, fossils, butterflies, insects, or othei 
products of Nature’s vast nurseiy , and how much may 
be done m this way, and done in a comparatively shoit 
space of time, you may learn by a visit to Sir Plnpson’s 
Natuial History Museum m Bombay 
These wonders of Nature are all around us, yet how 
often we pass them by, unnoticed 1 We miss, m so 
doing, many enjoyments which are lavishly strewn m 
our path So let us open our eyes and eais to the 
sights and sounds of beautiful Nature, and let us also 
open our hearts to recene the impressions made through 
our senses There is an old stoiy, “ Eyes and No Eyes,” 
m a favourite book called “ Evenings at Home,” which 
tells us how two boys, Bobeit and William, walked the 
same walk with \ery different lesults Both set out 
together , and both went to Broom Heath, and round 
by the windmill upon Camp Mount, and came back 
to their home through the meadows, by a river But 
Robert came back, having seen notlnng , having thought 
the walk a \ery dull one He had scarcely met a single 
1 Tre\cljan's "Life of Mncauhj ” — C M 
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poison Uc lushed ho had chosen the public road Ho 
had left- William behind at the outset, because he was 
alwajs lagging behind, stopping to look at this thing 
and that 1 I suppose Robert thought William wasted his 
time; but just see what William mado of the same 
'walk 1 He brought homo a handkereliief full of curiosities 
and said he lmd linrdlj taken a step that did not delight 
him He noticed, and admired, the plants and the bird** 
which ho saw in the fields mid along the river, and 
was especially pleased with a kingfisher He saw, too, 
a vipei for the first time He climbed to the top of 
the windmill, and lmd n good view of the country below ; 
and then he discovered on Camp Mount something which 
looked like the moat of a fork He Matched a man spearing 
cols m the river , and, ns he -walked home, found some fossil 
shell*, and wondered how *eashells could have got there, 
so far away from the sea. Just as he reached home, he 
admired the sun— as we too, I hope, have often admired it 
—setting in clouds of crimson and gold on a skj softly 
melting from blue into green He' also noticed, as we nmv 
have noticed, that the sun, as it hung just alxivc the 
horizon, appeared remarkably large 
You see how “Eves” perceived a great deal, and was 
happier and wiser for what lie saw, while "No Ejes” saw 
nothing, and lost his opportunities "And so it is,” a* 
their tutor lcmnrkcd, "one man walks through the world 
with his ejes open, another with Ins eyes shut , and on the. 
depends the supenor know ledge "—and, lie might have 
added, the supeuor happiness— " which the one acquires 
over the other’’ One enjoy* his enjoyments, Hie other 
docs not 

“For *unj man who walks the mead. 

In bud or blade or bloom uuv imd, 
According as his humouis lead, 

A meaning suited to hm mind’” 

Twniron 
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/nbeCntation 

"All the gi cat ages have been ages of belief 1 mean , when these 
was any extraordinary power of pci for mancc, when great national 
movements began , when arts appeared, when heroes existed, when 
poems were made, the human soul was m earnest, and had fixed its 
thoughts on spiritual verities, with as strict a giasp os that of the 
hands on the sword, or the pencil , or the trowel- ” 

Emerson's “ Conduct of Life ” 

17th February, 1880 

Men are often divided into two classes men of action, and 
men of thought 

By men of action we mean, pas excellence, those who are 
leaders m public affairs— statesmen, warriors, adminis- 
trators, lawyers, oi men of business and trade — -a ho lead 
an active and public life before the eyes of their fellow- 
men 

By men of thought we mean, on the other hand, those 
who devote themselves to study and philosophy, to the 
quiet contemplation of the laws of the universe, of the 
principles on which human action should be based, and of 
the nature of God and man Sucb, for the most part, are 
philosophers, scholars, men of science, poets, and teachers 
of religion 

These two kinds of men, actors and thinkers, are con- 
trasted m one of Plato’s dialogues , 1 m the persons of the 


1 "The Theirtetus ." — C iU 
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lawyer and tho philosopher The lawyer represents, of 
course, the man of action, and tho philosopher the man 
of thought Plato being a philosopher himself is naturally 
in favour of a life of philosophy, winch he does not, 
perhaps, over-praise But, with a view to a bulhnnt 
contrast, he is certainly very unjust to the lawyer ITe 
puts Ins argument int-o the mouth of Ins great master 
Socrates Socrates is conversing with Theodoras, a geo- 
metrician Tho latter remarks that they have “plenty of 
leisuro.” And Socrates says that tins remark reminds 
liim of the fact that philosophers are different from men 
of business, such, for instance, as lawyers. The difference, 
ho adds, between tho law) er and plnlosophci is that one 
is a slave, while the othei is free, and tins diffeienco is 
shown m the leisure winch a philosopher is able to 
command “But the law)er is alvvny s in a hurry* thero 
is the winter of the depv/dui 1 driving lnm on, and thero 
Is lus adversary standing over lnm, enforcing Ins rights” 
“He is a servant, and is disputing about a fellow servant 
before lus master, who is seated, and has the cause in 
lus hands” “The consequence is that the lawyer has 
become keen and shrewd , he has learned how to flatter 
Ins master m word, and indulge him in deed; hut lus 
soul is small and unrighteous His slavish condition has 
deprived lnm of growth and uprightness and independence , 
daugeis and fears, winch were too umeh for lus truth 
and honesty, came upon lnm in early years, when the 
tenderness of youth was unequal to them, and he has 
been dmen into crooked ways; from the fir^-t ho has 
practised deception and retaliation, and has become stunted 
and warped And so he has passed out of ) outli into 
manhood, having no soundness in him, and is now, ns 
lie thinks, a master m wisdom ' 5 Stub is the lawyc r. 

Now for “ the companion picture of the philosopher.” 

1 A fort of watu -clock, n°»*d to tnrwunj tin. tunc allowed to a 
speaker —0. M 

" “Dialogue* of Phfo,’ to] m ~~C. M. 
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“The lords of philosophy neither see nor hear tie laws 
oi votes of the state, written or spoken; the eagerness 
of political societies In the attainment of offices, club , 
and banquets, and revels, and singing maidens, do not 
enter even into their dreams Whether any event has 
turned out well or ill m the city, what disgrace may have 
descended to any one from his ancestors, male or female, 
are matters of which the philosophei no more knows 
than he can tell, as they say, how many pints are 
contained m the ocean X either is he conscious of his 
ignorance Tor he does not hold aloof m order that he 
may gam a reputation, but the truth is that the outer 
form of him only is in the city , his mind, disdaining the 
littlenesses and nothingnesses of human tilings, is ‘flying 
all abroad,' as Pmdar says, measuring with Jme.and rule ’ 
the things vduch are under and on the earth and above the ^ 
heai on, interrogating the whole nature of each and all, but 
not condescending to anything which is within reach 
“Hearing of enormous landed proprietors of ten thousand 
acres and more, our philosopher deems this to he a trifle, 
because he has been accustomed to think of the whole 
earth , and when people sing the praises of family, and 
say that some one is a gentleman because he has had. 
seicn generations of wealthy ancestors, lie thinks that 
their sentiments only betray the dulness and narrowness 
of vision of tho^o who utter them, and who are not 
educated enough to look at the v, hole, nor to consider that 
ever) man has had thousands and thousands of progenitors, 
and among them have been rich and poor, kings and slaves, 
auienes and barbarians, many times over 

x ovr, in all these cases our philosopher is derided by 
, Mdgun partly because he is above them, and also 
ncamc lie is ignorant of what is before him, and always 
at a loss 3 

t i)lst Mien he draws the lawyer into upper air, and 
gins mil out of lus pjeas and i_ej oinders into the .con- 
cmplihon of msticp and injustice in their own nature!, 
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and in their difference from one another, and from all 
other things ; or from the commonplaces about the happi- 
ness of kings to the con*idei ation of government, and of 
human happiness and misery m general— what they are, 
and how a man should seek after the one and avoid the 
other — when that natron, keen, little legal mind is called 
to account about all this, ho gives the philosopher his 
revenge , foi, dimed by the height, at which he is hanging 
and fiom which he looks into space, which is a strange 
experience to him, he being dismayed, and lost, and 
stammering out broken wouls, is laughed at by every man 
who has not been brought up as a slave ” 

•Such is the contrast between the two characters ns 
described by Plato The description occurs m a dialogue 
(as I have said) between Tlicodorus and Socrates, and the 
former, having heard such praise of the philosophic life, 
remarks—" If you could only persuade evciybody, Socrates, 
ns you do me, of the truth of your word*, there would be 
moie peace and fewer evils among men ” 

Socrates replies with this vety fino passage: "Evils, 
Theodorus, can never perish , for there must always remain 
something which is antagonist to good Of necessity, they 
hover around this moital sphere and the earthly nature 
having no place among the gods m heaven "WhercfoiQ 
also, we ought to fly aw a} thither, and to fly thither is to 
become like God, as far as this is possible ; and to becoim 
like Him, is to become holy and pist and wise But, O 
my friend, you cannot easily convince mankind that they 
should pursue virtue or avoid vice, not for the reasons 
which the many give, in order, forsooth, that a man may 
seem to bo good ; this is what they are always repeating, 
and this, m my ludgmenl, is an old wives’ fable Let them 
hear the truth In God is no unrighteousness at all ~JIo 
is rdtogether righteous, and there is nothing more like 
Him than he of us who is the most righteous j And the 
tine wisdom of men, and their nothingness and rowanlnf, 
,ue nearly concerned with this For to know this is true 
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wisdom and manhood, and the ignorance of this is too 
plainly folly and vice All other kinds of wisdom or folly, 
which seem only, such as the wisdom of politicians, or 
the wisdom of the arts, are coarse and vulgar The 
unrighteous man, or the say or and doer of unholy things, 
had far better not yield to the illusion that his roguery 
is cleverness , foi men glory in then shame — they fancy 
that they hear others saying of them ‘ These are not mere 
good-for-nothing persons, burdens of the eaith, but such 
as men should be who mean to dwell safely in a state’ 
Let us tell them that they are all the more truly what 
they do uot know that they are , foi they do not know 
the penalty of injustice, which above all tlungs they ought 
to know— not stripes and death, as they suppose, uhich 
evil-doers often escape, but a penalty winch cannot be 
escaped.” 

Long as it is, I have wished to give you this magnificent 
passage from Plato, for I know few finer passages any v here 
It you have not fully understood it now, as you have 
heaid me lead it, I hope you will take some pains to 
understand it, foi it is uoitli your study 

The lawyer, you see, is mtioduced to heighten, by com 
parison, the praise of the philosopher We have all, m 
these days at least, known lawyers who, far from being 
“ slavish, small-souled and unrighteous,” have been among 
the justest and noblest of men, whose characteis will 
lemmd us very much more of Plato’s philosopher than of 
his lawyer 

And the philosopher, too, we see, is himself the object 
of a gentle satire, because he is abstract and awkward m 
manner, with his eyes so intent on high things that “he 
cannot see what is before his feet” I think we shall 
all be inclined to consider that so long as “ the outer form 
of the philosopher contmues m the city,” it is his duty 
) “ to condescend to the things which are within his reach,” 
and not always to be “flying all abroad, disdaining the 
littlenesses and nothingnesses of humanity ” 
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But, on the other hand, we must admit that all men 
should sometimes, like Plato’s philosopher ‘-eek to be 
“drawn into upper air,” getting away from the thing- 
of the woikl “into the contemplation of pi-tice and in- 
justice m their own nature, and in then difference from 
one nnothci, and from all othei things, or from the 
commonplaces about the happiness of kings to the con- 
sideration of government, ami of human happiness and 
misery in general”, for m this way oui human things aie 
made dinner, and a man among men may “ h> mn the true 
life of the immortals of heaven ” 

This is the point which I wish to bring before your 
special attention to-day — that the busiest life should have 
some leisuio for contemplation and thought Such leisure 
is the food and the nouuslimcnt of all healthy action, aud 
the strongest minds have most felt the need of it We 
cannot lead true lues unless w r e think true thoughts. And 
all the gioat teachcis of the world have taught that, truth 
must be sought for in solitude— that it is not in the business 
of cities, or m the hum of human affairs, but ratliei m the 
deseitcalm, that God’s \oice lsheatd most eleailj b> man, 
It is, then, when a man is alone with himself that he 
lcarm to know himself and Ins duty The time so spent 
in solitary musing can never be spent unprofitably. Then, 
when you meditate over your weakness, jou will learn to 
bo btiong In these hours of self examination and reffuc 
tion, when jou me withdrawn fiom the turmoil of life, you 
stand, as it were, faco to face with God, and draw' your 
strength from Him Itnuybe said of tlus calm medita- 
tion (as it has been said of poetrj) that it Ins power to 
“ raise a man out of 1ns dull, hard toil, and dreary routine 
of daily life, into forgetfulness of Ins state, to breathe a 
higher and screncr and purer atmosphere” 1 And the 
same writer sajs— " What we want is not so much light 
for the intellect ns dew upon the heart , tunc and leisure J 
to cultivate the spirit that is within us” The business of 
T \\. TP.W-'jn’i ks,* p. 12 J —T 1 M. 
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the world will give ns knowledge, but meditation will give 
us wisdom, which is better still 

Meditation and solitary thought are recommended by all 
leligions, and nowhere are they more stiongly recommended 
than m the Hindu books Take, foi instance, these 
passages from the “ Anugitd ” 1 — “ Now people who 
comprehend the understanding, and who are always pos- 
sessed of a good heart, who piactise meditation, who are 
constant at concentiation of mind, who are true to their 
promises, and whose senses are subdued, who are possessed 
of knowledge, who are not avaricious, who have subdued 
wrath, whose minds are clear, who are talented, who are 
devoid of (the thought that this or that is) mine, who 
are devoid of egoism, these, being emancipated, attain 
greatness ” 

“ Those high-souled ones who are devoid of (the thought 
that this or that is) mine, and devoid of egoism, by means i 
of a pure concentration (of mind) on contemplation, obtain 
the great and highest world Those who best understand 
the self, attaining concentration (of mind) on contemplation, 
and having their minds always tranquil, enter into the 
unperceived accumulation of happiness ” 3 

Non , listen to the teaching of Epictetus, a philosopher 
whom I have mentioned befoie “ As Zeus dwells with 
himself, and is tranquil by himself, and thinks of his 
own admimstiation and of its nature, and is employed m 
thoughts suitable to himself , so ought we also to be able 
to talk with ourselves, not to feel the want of others also, 
not to be unpiovidcd with the means of passing our time , 
to observe the divine administration, and the relation of 
ourselves to everything else , to consider how we formerly 
were affected towards things that happen and how at 
present , what are still the things that give us pam , how 
these also can be cured and how removed , if any things 
require improvement, to improve them according to 
reason ” 

1 Telang’a translation, p 332 — C M 5 Ibid , p 389 ~0 M 
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Ami, continuing, Epictetus says that the Romans enjoy 
great peaco and protection under Cmsar, their emperor 
“ Rut can Cmsar give us security from fev er, from ship- 
wreck, from fire, from earthquake, or from lightning? 
Well, I will say, can lie give 11s security against love? 
He cannot, Fiom sorrow? He cannot From envy? He 
cannot In a word, then, he cannot protect 11s from any 
of these things. But the doctrine of philosophers promises 
to give us security (peace) even against these things And 
what does it say ? Men, if you will attend to me, 
wherever 3 on are, whatever you are doing, 3 ou anil not feel 
sorrow , noi anger, nor compulsion, nor lniidi anee, but 3 ou 
wall pass your time without perturbations and fieefiom 
everj thing When a man has this peace, not proclaimed 
by Ctesar (for how should I10 be able to proclaim it?), 
but by God through reason, is he not content when he is 
alone? when lie sees and reflects, Now no evil can happen 
tome forme there is no robbei, no earthquake; every- 
thing is full of peace, full of tranquillity, every wav, every 
city, every meeting, neighbour, companion is harmless ” 1 

Life is not all illusion and vanity Rather, ns the poet 
Longfellow teaches us, it is real and earnest But why is 
it ical and earnest? Because behind the things winch 
wc see, the passing and illusoiy shadows, there exist the 
realities which we do not see, tho things which .are not 
only true but eternal Such truths are holiness, purity, 
tiuth, justice, mere}*, and those other qnabties which all 
mankind have acknowledged to be good— tho qualities 
winch we believe to be attributes, m their perfection, of 
God Himself It is on these things that w 0 should meditate, 
and meditate as often as we can Bo to meditate is not to 
bo idle , it is indeed a severe form of exercise,— the highest 
exeru^e of which the human soul is capable. And Mich 
overuse is not 011I3 the activity, butaRo the nnunslunent, 
of the soul It feeds and strengthens out spinttnl life, 
and makes us .stronger in action as it males us bitter 
* J.of.jA', 41 ]')'!( t( tip, ' ]) JSy — (’ M* 
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in thought Those who think on the deepest things often 
lead the most active lives good actors must be good 
thinkers also , and General Lord Woheley, who has been, 
I suppose, the most active soldier m the British Army, 
has told us that when he goes on service the books which 
he takes, besides his Soldier’s Pocket Book, are Thomas h 
Kcmpis and the Book of Common Prayer, which offer as 
much food for quiet meditation as any two books in the 
English language. A third book which he mentions as one 
of his favountes is the “ Meditations of Maicus Aurelius,” 
one of tho greatest of the Roman emperors , and this book, 
I hope, you too will read some day 
It is sometimes said that the world is so busy m these 
latter days— human life is carried on m such a hurry — that 
people allow' themselves less leisure to think than the\ 
did formerly An English poet, who died only last yeai, 
has said that modern Englishmen “ pm sue 

“ Their business with unslackemng stride, 

Traverse m troops, with caie-filled breast, 

The soft Mediterranean side, 

Tho Nile, the East, 

“ And see all sights from pole to pole, 

And glance, and nod, and bustle by, 

And nevei once possess their soul > <• - 1-. 

Before they die ” 

And the great English statesman, Mr Gladstone, has 
recently expressed an opinion that “ the multiplication of 
enjoyments, through tho progress of commerce and invention, 
enhances tho materialism of life, strengthens by the forces 
of habit tho hold of the seen world upon us, and leaves 
less both of braiu power and of beart-powei available for 
tho unseen ” 1 It maj be so , and it may be so here in 
India as well as m England If it be so, we cannot but 
regret it 

1 JV twit fitti Cent urn, 1SSS — f’ .if 
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So J ask you to keep some stated tunes for thoughtful 
and careful meditation meditation on those deep things 
which concern man’s duty and the life of his soul.* Such 
times you can fi\ for yourself . the morning or evening of 
each day when you aie alone in seclusion ; or quiet intervals 
of business in the daytime , or your birthdays, or days of 
public festival or fast, or days set apart for iccrcation of 
any land Only fix some moments every day, and make 
these moments of tranquil meditation a icgnlar habit of 
your life They will be to you like halting-places on life’s 
toilsome journey, in which you may rest your harassed 
minds and gam strength for the load which lies boforo 
you • they will be like lamps to brighten life’s gloom, and 
guide you through its pcrploxmg shadows 

“ We cannot kindle when w r e will 

The fue which m the heart lesidcs , 

The spirit blowetli and is still , 

In mystery our soul abides 
, ; , But tasks m hours of insight w til’d 

, - Can bo through hours of gloom fulfill’d 

Therefore the secret of a good active life is religious 
meditation, and thoughtfulness, and prayer 

Meditation, thoughtfulness, and prater are not easy. 
They are the most difhcult of all exercises It is haul to 
fix our thoughts on unseen realities, and difficult to think 
with concentration Wo need all the help we can gel in 
this matter, and books will help us a great deal* The 
reading of some good book every day, and the learning of 
a portion of it by heart, will assist us greatly m fixing 
our thoughts, and m raising the tone of our aspirations 
Self-discipline and self-examination are also very sajutarv t> 

* Mivtlhevv Arnold’s “ Morality ” — C M, 

s blmstn .Tivanrtm [a Brahmin specmil} appointed to aid in the 
moral and religious education of tin* pupil- — llnrrou] will no doubt 
commend to von mam good Iwoka and ver-m ~~0 M 
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helps I spoke to you in my lecture on “ Time ” of Benjamin 
Fianlvhn I told you that he drew out a list of the vii tries 
m wluch he desired to tram lumsclf This is the list which 
he made, with accompanying precepts for each virtue. 

1 Temperance — Eat not to dulness , dnnk not to 
elev ation 

2 Silence — Speak not but vv hat may benefit others or 
yourself, avoid tiiflmg conversation 

3 Order — Let all your things have their places , let 
each part of your business have its time 

4 Resolution — Resolve to perform what you ought , 
perform without fail wdiat you resolve 

5 Frugality —Make no expense but to do good to 
others or yourself , that is, waste nothing 

6 Industry — Lose no time, be alwajs employed m 
something useful , cut off all unnecessary actions 

7 Sincerity — Use no hurtful deceit , think innocently 
and justly , and, if you speak, speak accordingly 

8 Justice — Wrong none by doing injuries, or omitting 
the benefits that aie your duty 

9 Moderation — Avoid extremes, forbear lesentmg 
injuries, so much as jou think they deseive 

10 Cllanlintss — Tolerate no un cleanliness in body, 
clothes, oi habitation 

11 Tranquillity — Be not disturbed at trifles, or at 
accidents common or unavoidable 

12 CnvsTiTV — 

13 Humility — Imitate the noblest Exemplars 

He kept a book m wluch he allotted a page for each 
of these vntues , and detci mined to give a week’s strict 
attention to each of the vntues successively “Tlius, in 
the fiiot week,” he says, “my great guaid was to avoid 
the least offence against Temperance , leaving the other 
vntues to then ordinary chance, only marking every 
evening the faults of the day ” So lie went on for thirteen 
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weeks, Unking the virtues each in turn for one week, and 
noting in ins book, at the close of each day, how often he 
had offended against that week’s virtue. Thus he carefully 
examined himself m each of these vntuc* four weeks in 
eacli year, and continued this plan of ‘-elf-examination for 
some time Ho says— “I was surprised to find myself 
so much fuller of faults that I had imagined . but X had 
the satisfaction of seeing them dimmish ” His plau and 
his experience may to some ovtent be of assistance t-o us, I 
think. 

Finally, consider, in the woids of Sir Aithur Helps, 
the reverence which is due to the highest and most sacred 
office of Prayer “Prayer is a constant sourco of in* 
vigoration to solf-disciplino not the thoughtless praving 
wluch is a thing of custom , but that which is sincere, 
intense, watchful Let a man ask himself whether he 
really’ would have the thing he prays fori let him think; 
while he is piaymg for a spirit of forgiveness, whether 
even at that moment ho is disposed to giv e up the luxury 
of anger If not, what a lioinblc mockery it is > To think 
that a man can find nothing bettor to do, m the presence 
of Ins Creator, than telling off so many words alone with 
his God, and repeating his task like a child ; longing to get 
nd of it, and indifferent to its meaning ” 1 

1 “Essays Written in the Intervals of Business, p 23.— - (7. Af. 
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personal influence 

“'The witnesses that God has set before the eves of men are twofold, 
the witness of greatness and the witness of goodness , the witness of the 
hero and the witness of the saint ” 

Great Men Temple's “Rugby Sermons , ” p GO 

24th Februaiy, 1889 

I wish, in the fiist plSce, to narrow my remarks to the 
influence which persons of high position have exercised 
over then fellow-men, and to the very powerful effect which 
such men have for good or for evil 

In the second place, I shall endeavour to make a few 
general applications 

The example of eveiy man of authority— whether his 
authority be over lus ovn house, or over a village, or over 
a state,— is attentively watched by all w ho are under him, 
and attentively imitated “As the master, so the servant, 
as the priest, so the devotee,” are proverbs of world-wide 
application They mean that whatever a leader does is 
mutated by all whom he leads This makes the personal 
power of a leader— of a leader even m the humblest station 
— a matter of very great public importance , for it is clear 
that on lus conduct depends, to a large extent, the conduct 
of others He is, to a great extent, responsible for others 
as well as for himself Every good man may help his fellow , 
but the blessings a man m high position may confer on 
those under him are immense Every bad man may corrupt 
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ins neighbour , but the evil a man in high position ma> do 
to those under lorn is incalculable So, foi those who will 
have to lead public lives, one of life's mam duties to be 
considered is, How can I lead others aright? How can 
I avoid leading them wrong? 

Of this influence, for good or foi evil, which a public 
man exercises over those under him wo have abundant 
examples m lnsloiy Wo may lake, foi instance, the lustory 
of Mcw.tr, which you have read m the JdhojaJolt Take 
the history of MewAr fiom If Ana Sanga downwards If An A 
Sanga, like Alfred of England, was nursed m the lap of 
adversity and vicissitude, and, though horn to ho a king, 
he had to win his own way to renown In all conditions, 
high or low, lie showed himself a tiue knight, a true 1C shatn j 
as brave as Ins tier) brother PntliirAj, but with a “courage 
’tempered In, reflection” So under Ins guidance “Mow Ar 
reached the summit of her prosperity” he was “the vane 
on the, spue, of her gdoi y ” Ho did not forget, when he 
came to Ins kingdom, those who had helped him in the 
hour of adversity , and holding “the greater part of Hi ins- 
til An, and adored bv the lfAjputs,for the possession of those 
qualities they held m estimation,” he might have attained 
univeisal dominion, had not Unbar, the Lion, with his 
Usboks and Tat. -its, poured down on the Indian plains 
He was so beloved, and so pow ci ful, that “ eighty thousand 
horse, seven lfAiAs of the highest rank, nine IfAos arid 
one hundred and four Chieftains bearing the titles of 
If Aral and If A vat, with five hundred war-elephants, followed 
him into tho field ” Though defeated, through treachery, 
m the battle of SiKn, lie lost neither fame nor land. 

Compare with his gientnoss the miserable reign — 
miserable both for himself and his people— of YikramAjit, 
his son, who "was insolent, passionate, and nndu tne,* 1 ami 
so utterly icgardlcss of the respect due to lus proud noble s 
that they rose against hi in ami put him to death “Tor,” 
adds Colonel Tod, "though the UAjput looks up to his 
sovereign as to a divinity, and is enjoined implicit ob-diewe 
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by liis lchgion, which rewaids him accordingly heieafter, 
yet this doctunc lws its limits, and precedents are abun- 
dant foi deposal, when the acts of the prince may endanger 
the lealm But there is a bond of love as -well as of 
awe v Inch restrains them, and softens its severity m the 
paternity of sway , foi these princes are at once the father 
and king of their people, not m fiction, but leality — 
for he is the repiesentative of the common ancestor of 
the aristociacy — the sole law-givei of RAjasthAn ” 

With VikramApt’s son, Oodeysmg , 1 compare his con- 
teraporaiy Akbar These punces weie born m the same 
year , both weie reaicd in obscurity and exile, but while 
“ Oodeysmg had not one quality of a sovereign,” Akbar 
became “ the greatest monarch who ever swayed the sceptre 
of Hindustan 15 “ Akbai was not older when he came to 
the throne of Delhi than Oodeysmg when lie ascended that 
of Mewar” “Yet it may be deemed hardly fan to con- 
tiast the Rajput with the Mogul the one disciplined into 
an accurate knowledge of human natiue, by experience of 
the mutability of fortune , the other cooped up from in- 
fancy in a valley of his native lulls, his bnfcli concealed, 
and bis education restricted ” “ The absence of the kingly 
virtues in the sovereign of McwAi filled to the brim the 
bitter cup of her destiny” Oodeysmg died, Colonel^ Tod 
tells us, “at the eaily age of foi fcy-tv o ” , “yet” he had 
In ed “ far too long for his country’s honour and w elfare " 
In Ins day s fell Ghitor, and he built a new palace among 
the lulls, round w Inch soon gathered the town w Inch beais 
Ins unw 01 thy name to tlus day 

See now the vicissitudes of histoiy, how good and bad 
alternate 1 Oodeysmg was followed by his son PialAp, who 
“ succeeded to the titles and renown of an illustnous house, 
but without a capital, without resouices, his kmdred and 
clans dispuited by reverses yet possessed of the noble 
spin t of Ins race. ’ And indeed of all of ins nice there was 

1 Ho succeeded to the throne of Mow ir, when Bunbfr, Hie 
bastard, had been expelled — C M 
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none of a nobler spmt {ban bo. He stood m his “lofty 
aspirations ” almost alone by himself “The wilj Mogul 
arraj cd against bun bis kindred m faitb as well as blood 
The princes of Mdnvar, Amber, Bikonfi, even Bunch, tool 
pait w ltb Akbar and uphold despotism Nay, c\ on Ins 
own brother, Sagaijf, desertod him, and received, as the 
price of bis tieachery, the ancient capital of bis race, and 
the title nlucb that possession conferred ” Perhaps there 
is no one, not e\en Akbar, m the whole bistoiy of India, 
who is more honoured than Piat.lp, no one who has 
embodied moie than he the ideal chaiacfcer of the hero 
■and the saint And because lie was honourable, he was 
honouied , because lie was noble, ho was “noblj sup* 
poi ted ” “ Though w ealth and foi tune tempted the fidelity 
of his chiefs, not one was found base enough to abandon 
him” You know* how stein w’as the discipline which, for 
the good of Ins country, he imposed on himself as well ns 
on his subjects • and how willingly his subject 1 ; submitted 
to the “ patriotic severity ” of their master You know the 
story of the lifelong struggle winch he maintained against 
the Mimalmdn, to preserve the independence of his counlrj 
and the punty of hi 1 ; IUjpiit blood In the struggle he had 
to face not onh the ovei whelming power of Akbar, but 
e\en the example of those of his own lehgion. But against 
these “ fearful oddb ” he stood firm , “ among the faithless 
faithful only ho ” — faithful to the honourable traditions of 
his ancestry, faithful to himself and his own sense of right. 
Though poor and hunted and distressed, J10 was nil Ids life 
noble and dignified * He died as he had lived, m that 
poierty which he felt befitted the condition of one who was 
struggling to raise his fallen country. On las death-bed, 
ns he Jay in the shelter of las hut, he cxpiessed a fear lest 
las son should prefer a life of luxury to one of piiiaiion,— 
Jest he should prtfei to dwell in a pdnee wither than in n 
hut “ Thc-tC sheds,” said the dving prince to las chiefs 
“will gne way to sumptuous dwellings, thus gem rating 
the love of ease, and luxury with iti concomitants will 
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ensue, to wlncli the independence of MewAr, winch we 
have bled to maintain, will be sacrificed , and you, my 
chiefs, will follow the pernicious example” You see, he 
felt, as we also feel, that everything depended on the 
ruler’s personal influence and example But his chiefs, in 
reply, “ pledged themselves, aud became guarantees for the 
prince, ‘ by the throne of BApA Rival,* that they would not 
permit mansions to be raised till Men Ar had recovered her 
independence The soul of PratAp was satisfied, and with 
3oy he expired ” He expired , “ but the virtue of Ins great 
name lives,” as the KhAnikhAnAn 1 said, “for ever” As 
long as those lulls which he loved shall stand, so long 
will Ins name abide as a symbol of all that is langly and 
steadfast and true 

Non Piatap’s greatness, and that of all men, is for our 
example That is the use of histoiy Experience of other 
men, read m our histones, gives guidance for our own 
conduct m life What has been may be, and shall be, and 
what man has done that man may do Let us have a high 
historical ideal, some noble exemplar such as PratAp, 
whom ne may imitate as well as admire Most times and 
most places have had their heroes , but the ment of history 
is that it show s us the heroes of all times and of all places 
So that choosing out of the whole world’s experience — 

1 Tod’s 11 RAj-tethifn,” chap u “These annals have preserv cd 
some stanzas addressed by the Kh (mklutn-Cn, the first of the 
Satraps of Delhi, to the noble Rajput, in his native tongvie, 
applauding Ins valour and stimulating his perseverance 'All is 
unstable in this world laud and wealth will disappear but the 
virtue of a great name lues for ever Putto (PratAp) abandoned 
wealth and land, but never bowed the head, alone, of all the 
pnnees of Hind, he preserved the honour of his nee.’” 

Compare the similar words in a poem bj an old Mexican King, 
who reigned m the ancient capital of Mexico at the tune when the 
Lodi s were reigning at Delhi — “ The remembrance of the just shall 
not pass awaj from the nations, and the good thou hast done shall 
ever bo held m honour ” Prescott’s “ Conquest of Mexico,” vol l , 
p 14C — C -V 
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nob tli.it tiny part of it m which we In e — wo may select 
foi our own imitation tlie Highest and noblest exemplar 
which hundreds of yeais have produced So think of this 
when you lead your histones , try to imitate the greatness 
of which you read. What great men has o dono, that 3 ou 
too may do , for 3 r ou too are a man Especially then 
mo) al gteatness is imitablo , and you, by the samo 
behaviour, may influence others, as they did 
You, who will exercise power hereafter, who, considering 
your age, Im\ e much influence now, tiy to be great and 
to use your influence in the greatest and noblest way 
This indeed is the meaning of greatness— to improve 
others, and to influence them well I will quote a 
passage from Dr Temple, formerly head master of Kugbj, 1 
from, whom also I have taken the words at the head 
of this aidless “If we exnmmo what sort of a man 
we call groat, w"e shall always find that it is one who 
leads lus fellow-men We do not call a man great simply 
for cleverness, noi for woildly success, the fruit of 
cleverness Nor, again, do u r o call a man great for 
exceeding goodness, if he hn\e nothing m him winch 
makes that goodness a guide, and not merely a reieienecd 
wonder to his fellow * A great man is he who stands 
out from others, not for some accidental difference, but 
for something winch makes others follow" his lead, 
acknowledge lus power, accept his teachings, admire Ins 
course. Such a man will be suie to be marked with 
these chaiactenstics; he will have a large wind, a strong 
comiclion, and a firm will" 

You who should by your birth be leaders, sock also 
to be gioat. Seek to use 3 our influence so that 3011 
mas' lead others, wisely and well. You nur-t seek, as 
Dr Temple fells 3011, to enlarge your minds, «tr< ngflien 
your convictions, and make your wills firm Study the 
lives of great men, study history, dudv your*t*lvc« lor 
unless 3011 yourselves have knowledge, and unless 30U 
1 Afterward*. ArchbHiop of Canterbury 
ISO 
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can lead ) ourselves, \ou cannot leach others to know, 
nor can you lead othus rightly There is a had kind 
of leadership, which is not greatness at all, as wo see, 
from the histor) of Mcw.tr alone, m the miserable stones 
of Vikramailt, Bnnbir, and Oodcjsmg History abounds 
m such pitiable — I will not call them examples but — 
warnings They warn us liow a great oppoitumty may 
be debased into meanness and shame And such warnings 
have not been uncommon both m ancient and modem 
histoij But let ns look on the brighter side, on the 
side of the heroes like Prato p and Ah bar, and bo thankful 
that we have them likewise Though there may not be 
many of them, jet, if few, they shine all the blighter 
as stars in the firmament of history. Tlioy show us 
what human mtluenco may do, if it bo rightly used 
And especially the) show us this, that a great and good 
man, who has to lead others, must often act alone by 
himself, against tho opinions of others, and m accordance 
with Ins own solo conviction This lequires great force 
of will It requires that a man should steadfastly cdhere 
to the path of dut) and not of plcasuic See how 
Prat tip stood out alone, for wliat he considered to be 
the right cour=e, against the example of other Rajputs, 
and m spite of great loss and trouble to himself’ Yet 
now the voico of all Raj wad. "i proclaims that he alnne 
wa« right, and all Hindus revere his name ns tlmt of 
a ssmt as well as a hero 

This is what I desire to impress on >ou Use >our 
inhumes, as Prat dp used hi" If common! that a certain 
couinc is right, then, neaer minding what oihtn think, 
cleave to that course with a 'Ucadfi-.l will, m spite of nil 
opposition It is not casj to do this, it is often m ry 
lurd to do it If wlnt is fashion tblo is not right, it is 
huskr to do wlnt is right than what 1 fashion tbh* 
Mill, it > on will hi a red hade-, if xoa would bo truly 
gn it, then, whui rommcnl tint a thmg i“ r.ght, jou 
must do tint tiling "t nil c<m If voa , re comnind 
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that anything is bad, even though it is commonly practised, 
you must steadily set yourself against it, and use all 
your influence to discourage it m others Steadily set 
your (non face against it, before you discourage it m otheis 
I am sony to say that, instead of this conduct, we some- 
times see a chief allowing in himself what he would 
discourage m othei men. It is so easy for him to do 
things which lus infeiiors ought not to do 1 There is no 
one who dares to reprove his conduct, however unholy 
or self-indulgent, tliero is no one to toll him to his face 
that he is being led by Ins own low passions, instead of 
being (u hat God means him to be) a leader in the paths 
of goodness and tiuth 

Remember the five great duties of a Ksliahf 1 and yon 
will be great as Prat&p was 

No life on earth can be noblei than that of a good 
man placed m high authority, whose influence blesses 
all who sunound him as it blesses lnmsclf On the other 
hand, no life can be more emsed than that of him u ho, 
in high position, uses Ins influence for evil It is awful 
to think of the accumulated misery of which such a life 
is the unheeding cause Not only does such a man sin 
himself, but he makes others to mu tlnough Ins influence; 
not only docs he destroy his own soul, 1 but he destroys 
his neighbours also 

1 "(1) Protect Bubjccts, (2) gno gifts, (3) render offerings, 
(4) piny, and (5) bo not disabled from enjoj merit of life The o 
five obligations were chiefly laid upon Jfshatits” “Mann 
Snmmti,” chap i , ^er 80 

- 4< In the Blngavadgfta ” [a philosophic poem, which forms an 
episode in the great epic of the Mali UihiUata] “a man t>t nahl to 
‘destroy hnn°elf bj htmtelf ’ who wilful!} neglects to ar-pnro ' true 
knowledge.’ ” Tclamjs note (p 106) on chap arm , rer 27. — C.Rt 
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manners 

"Morals and manners, which gne colour to life, are of much 
grcatci importance than law*, which arc hut their manifestations 
The law touches us here and thei e, hut manners as c about us ciery- 
where, pet lading society like the air lie hscathc. Good manners, 
as we call them, asc neither more nor less than good behavious 
consisting of courtesy and kindness, bcneiolcncc hang the pnepon 
derating element m all kinds of mutually beneficial and pleasant 
intercourse among human beings ‘ Civility,’ said Lady Montague, 
'costs nothing and buys ex o ythmg ' ” 

Smiles’s “ Self-Help ” 

“ Mannas aic not idle, but the fruit 
Of noble nature and of loyal mind ’’ 

Tennyson 

3id March, 1889 

It has long been m my mind to say to you something 
on the subject of Good Manners Foi this is a subject 
w Inch, j ou will admit, is of daily, of liouily, importance 
to us all We all know the difteience between good and bad 
manners, between habits which ai e rude and habits w Inch 
are gentle, and we know what a difference they make in 
society And for you who have to live in society, and to lead 
public lives among men, to be seen and (I tiust) lespected 
by all, the cultivation of gentle manners is a mattei of 
very great consequence indeed For the estimation u Inch 
you will hereafter have among men, and youi influence 
ovei them, will depend very much on the manners you 
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possess If you behave like a common man, yon will 
seem to bo a common man, you will be treated like a 
common man If you bcbavo like a gentleman, you will 
bo tieatocl like a gentleman, you will have the honour 
and inspect which a gentleman lias, wherever he goes 

Concerning what a gentleman is I spoke to tlie fust 
and second classes m one of my former addresses Good 
manners perhaps do not make a gentleman , but manners 
are ceitamly one of tlie parts which make a gentleman 
as a whole Tlieio may possibly be a show of good 
manners m one who is not a real gentleman at licai t , 
but no one can m the fullest sense bo a gentleman who 
is not ono m manner And you, who by bnth and 
education, and the refinement which comes from abundance, 
have all the advantages of the best gentleman, should 
certainly be careful to add to these ads antages, as with 
coro you may, the grace of good manners 

Good manners may be said to be tho habitual adoption 
of such behaviour as, m word and m act, m gestiue and 
look, makes us pleasant and attiactivo to our neighbours 

We wall speak, then, of good manners under tin eo 
heads , — 

(1) Good manners m word. 

(2) Good manners in act 

(3) Good manners in gesture and appearance 

(1) Good manners m wo)d Our words are, of course, 
extremely important By them we evpicss the thoughts 
of our minds , by them, moro perhaps than bj any other 
means, those about us determine what we really are Now' 
our words, that they may be agreeable to othcis, must be 
gentle, kind, soft m lone, pleasant in sound as well as 
m meaning, speaking tenderly to the car of the listener ns 
well as to his heart You are all aware that harsh and 
coaise language — and in India the common expressions 
of low people are \eiy coarse and indecent indeed*— is 
e\(nmel\ offawivo so me words of filth) allusion, \rry 
comuton in the mouths of low people; i o, of course, is 
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swearing , so too, I think, is the careless use of the name 
of God and of holy things The solemn names of God and 
lehgion are too sacred, I think, to be tin own at random 
on the common stream of woildly talk 
i You see this matter of choice m our w ords is a very deep 
one, for it reaches to the lowest depths of orn hearts 
"Words are but the expression of our thoughts, and only if 
our thoughts be good can the words which express oui 
thoughts be good also “ It is out of the abundance of the 
heart that the mouth speaketh ” , and only when the heait 
is gentle can the words of the mouth be gentle also Of 
course you must be gentle m thought, that you may be 
gentle m word 

For it is not only on the words which you use, nor on 
the tone m which they are uttered, that good manners 
depend Still more depends on the meaning of what you 
say Be careful that you i meaning is pleasant Some 
people seem to have a habit of saying the wrong words at 
the wrong time — words which are not wiong m themselves, 
but which are unpleasant 01 unsuitable at the time or 
place when or where they are spoken Some people can 
never see any new thing without asking you how much 
it cost Such a question is very bad manners Otheis, 
if they see something they like, will not hesitate to ask 
you to give it to them This likewise is bad manners 
Others will talk about food or money , otheis will refei to 
unpleasant diseases or family afflictions or other painful 
subjects in a way which cannot but giate unpleasantly both 
on the mind and car of the hearer All such questions 
and remarks aie bad manners, and come of a bad and 
low' habit of mind. Therefoie be careful to avoid them 

Avoid, too, unnecessary exaggerations Say m polite 
words what you mean, but do not use the language of 
exaggerated compliment Such language is very common 
m India I may tell you foi instance that, when I was 
m England, a friend of mine wrote that by my grace he 
had won the i acquet-match This reminds me of the 
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story of a Lieutenant-Qo\ ernoi who, when examining a 
school m Bengal, asked, “ How does the w’orld go round 1 ” 
The answ er w as, “ Apke iqb&l se ” 1 Such language is as 
foolish as it is false, foi it cannot but defeat its own object 
I may here notice anotliei exaggeration— m this case a 
compliment from ourselves to ourselves — to winch I should 
wish to invite your attention I wish to say that it is not 
good manners to assume, or even to accept, any titles which 
do not belong to us Such false assumption must always 
be a maik of bad taste and bad manners Some people 
seem to think it a fine thing to claim for themselves, and 
receive from others, such honorary titles as “ His Highness,” 
“Maharaja,” “Baja,” “Pnnce,” “Esquire,” and the like, 
to which they have no shadow of light In so doing, they 
make themselves ridiculous, and display a vam and vulgai 
mind Self-exaltation is no recommendation , it is the 
very reverse Call j ourselves exactly what you me, that 
and that only, neither more nor less That is your real 
dignity Nothing can be dignified which is not true 
Bo modest, also, in your remarks Do not argue with 
those who are older, aud presumably wiser, than > ourself 
If you have to give an opinion, give it gently and with 
submission 

Here m India (more, perhaps, than elsewhere) wo often 
hear “the powers that be” criticised in a hasty and 
ignorant manner We even hear the actions of Government 
captiously condemned by those who themselves have \ or} 
little education, and almost no knowledge of tho real fact** 
Such criticism is very offensive , is it not tho impudent 
offspring of ignoianco'? 

So let us be careful to speak with respect of those who 
are in authority o\or us, and especially of those in high 
Government authoritj “ The poweis that bo arc ordained 

of God,” as I tried to explain in a former address. What 
are ire that wo should condemn them 1 
Finally, I advise you never to argue on matters of 
1 IT ruler the tm uncos of \om Honour. 
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religion Religion is not a matter of logic , it is a matter . 
of belief Religions discussions, as I have observed them; " 
often end m unmannerly heat, sometimes m unmannerly 
bitterness 

(2) Good mannas m act Our actions, too, must be 
pleasant, as our words In all that you do, at all times, 
m all places, m school, on the playground, when out riding 
or shik&nng, or when m your private rooms, be gentle and 
courteous m youi behaviour, so that your manners may 
be pleasant to all, whether they be superiors or inferiors 
or equals A person of good manners is not afraid of 
being too polite, or too generous m courtesy Provided 
that your politeness proceeds from an honest and unaffected 
desire to be gentle towards all, you cannot, I should say, 
be too polite or too respectful m your behaviour At 
any rate, it is very much better to be even too polite than 
to be rude , and a man who is known to be of good birth 
need nevei fear lest he should lower himself by being too 
modest or condescending even to the lowest with whom 
he associates So, I say, if you wish to have good manners, 
you should be modest, unaffected and respectful, as well 
as open, frank and pleasant, m your dealings with all 
Do not pass people by without saluting them , but when 
you see people m the street whom you know, even though 
you know them very little, I think you will honour your- 
selves more than them by making some sign of respectful 
recognition instead of passing them by m silence I think 
you should do this to every one you know, whether you 
consider them your superiors or not And in so doing 
you will show nobility by being agreeable and amenable 
to all, you do yourself the highest honour Let this 
thought underlie all that you do — not how can I show my 
respectability, but how can I make myself agreeable and 
kind 1 If you so think, and if you so act, your respect- 
ability will show itself 

Modesty is a quality which every one commends The 
wonder is that it is so larc I am not suie that it is 
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rarer in India tlmn m other countries, but a common 
charge against Indian youths, and especinllw against those 
who hawe had some education, is that, instead of hang 
modest, they think too much of thcnisches & 1 should he 
very sorrj to conclude that this is the fruit of education-— 
which surely should teach us how little wo know, and 
therefore make us humble, — hut the buoyant vigour and 
fiesliness of }outli frequently tend to impart ower-con- 
fidence, and pci haps this tendency is intensified under the 
conditions non dominating India If it he so, we should 
bo the more careful Especially Hindus should be careful 
Foi there aie few vutues more plainly insisted onintho 
old Hindu shdstra<t (sacied waitings) than “ modest} M It 
is JIo of the “good characteristics ” (sufviL quno) giwcu m 
chap xwu of the Gitd , and I tlnnk it a ronmikablo 
fact that, of the six “demoniacal cliniacteristics” (ffstni 
anno) of that chapter, one-half aie the an ton} ms, I mat 
say, of this “modesty ’ — \iz “ vam-glory,” “ariogancc,” 
and “ conceit ” 

Forget yourself, think of olhcia, bo natural , be un- 
assuming, bo easy These me the ko}s to the gate of 
good manners 

Of courso all spitting m public places, of course all 
noises of the nose and throat, and all other acts wriiich 
arc not refined and pleasant to those wwlio perceive them 
arc to ho avoided as nets of had manna s I do not 
like to enter into particulars, but I think you wall all 
know what I mean I have sometimes seen people in 
public places after drinking a great deal of water put it 
out again fiom their mouths m a wer} ugly and unpleasant 
in inner >Sucli acts, if they be done at all, should be done 
in pmntc, not in public: I am sure you wall all agree 
with me, and undoistaud what I mean Similar!}, flunking 
out of bottles, or otherwise behaving in an unpolished 
manner, may bo allowed in the jungles, but docs not look 
well in wuty , it is not “the right thing in the right 
place ,f l)o not won nm-eo with me? 
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Punctuality is also a part of good manners It lias 
been called “the politeness of princes” When you have 
made an appointment — which is a kind of promise — be 
careful to keep it at the exact time This is a matte! of 
your own honour as well as of the convenience of others 
I have spoken, m my address on “Time,” of punctuality 
m answermg letters, which is a very important civility 
(3) I now pass on to Good manners as shoivn -in gesture 
and appeal ance In “appearance” I may include your 
dress, and such surroundings as accompany your person, as 
well as your person itself Untidiness and dut are alike 
disagieeable , ikeiefore be careful to keep your bodies and 
your clothes all scrupulously clean It is not necessary to 
wear expensive clothes, but wear good and clean clothes, 
not dirty or shabby ones And above all things be very 
careful to keep your peisons clean and pure This is a 
matter of health as well as of manners Nothing, m my 
opinion, looks so well as pure white cotton or linen 
clothes with a plain coloured phento 1 and such garments, 
I think, are the cheapest m price, so that all alike can 
wear them 

And here, as I am on the subject of clothes, I may refer 
to boots and shoes, -which are always a delicate subject m 
India I do not myself admire the habit of wearing English 
boots on the feet while native clothes are worn on the body 
I believe, however, it is generally considered that English 
boots and Enghsh socks may bo properly worn with the 
native costume But remember it is always bad manners 
to wear English boots without stockings or socks, or to 
wear Enghsh slippers when we ought to wear boots 
Some people seem to suppose that anything, provided 
it be English, wall do as a covering for the feet I have 
myself seen at an c\ ernng party a gentleman clad in rich 
anger) lha and pdgkadi , a but on his feet a pair of old 
tennis-shoes 1 Such incongruities are very ridiculous , they 
are an offence against manners and taste English shoes 
1 Waistband. 5 Coit and turban. 
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worn with native dress, on any ceremonial or social occasion, 
should, like the dress, be the best of their kind , they 
should be of the bast English evening-dress fashion, and 
should be worn with socks of silk 
A similar remark will apply to the head An English 
hat, of whatsoever land, worn with native costume, instead 
of a turban, is, m my opinion, most inappropriate 
It is hard to understand why natives of India incline so 
much to English clothing. The inclination is, I think, on 
the increase Every nation has its owm habits which come 
of the national climate and character. “ As is the country 
so should the garment be ” But while English clothes are 
generally ugly, Indian clothes are generally giacoful And 
Indian clothes arc far better suited to the Indian climate 
than English ones People of India, in my opinion, lime 
much leason to be pioud of their national costume. 

Now, as youyoursehes should be cleanly and neat, polite 
and agreeable m manner, so should all who sui round you 
See that youi servants are always clean, both m their 
persons and dress; see also that they are iespcclful and 
submissive to all with whom they come in contact, and 
especially, I wash to add, to ladies See, too, that the 
furniture of your rooms, the caipets on your floors, jom 
tables and couches, be all kept neat and in order, and 
pleasant to the eye Everything should be clean, and 
everything m its pioper place And when you go out, too, 
all that surrounds you should be equally pleasant to the 
eye, equally suggestive of the care which is a part of good 
mnnneis If you ride, see that y our hoi so is nicely groomed 
and clean, and that his saddle and bridle, whether native 
or English, be not shabby Here, too, as I liave «nid before, 
all should be in order, and all in its proper phee. If you 
drive, sec that y our carriage is a nice and neat one Better 
have no carriage at nil than have an unsightly, untidy one 
It is a common thing m this country to see very shabby 
conveyance*,— v - heels crooked and nchely, paint worn off, 
doors without bandits or off their binge ", hitmen very 
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ancient and held together by old bits of lope, and some- 
times, I am sorry to say, I have seen such carnages here 
m the College I say you would do very much better to 
have no carriages at all rathei than have carnages of that 
sort Often, too, the coachmen and grooms aie as dirty and 
shabby as the carriage themselves I think all those who 
wish to keep carnages should have coachmen and grooms 
m a uniform dress A gentleman who is himself of good 
manners and of good appearance completely spoils the 
pleasant impression which he would otherwise create by 
such inharmonious and unpleasant surroundings 

Another point to which I may here allude is, Do not, as 
a rule, drive or ride rapidly past other people’s carnages 
To do so, besides the inconvenience which is caused by the 
dust and commotion, conveys an idea that you wish to 
assert the first place for yourself , and such an idea implies 
bad manners Also, do not allow your coachmen to dnve 
faster than at a trot , and do not allow your soivars at any 
time to gallop along the public roads If, trotting, they 
meet or pass a carnage, they should pull up, and pass at a 
walk Please tell all your servants this, and tell them 
also to be polite and deferential to all they may meet on 
the public highway Then it will be publicly seen that 
they are the servants of gentlemen 

Lastly, I come to “gesture and appearance” In these 
points, likewise, there is much difference between good 
manners and bad ones We all know the awkward and 
unpleasant appeaiance which a person of bad manners 
makes in company Every one is conscious of his presence, 
and conscious m an awkward and unpleasant way The 
great point is to adopt such behaviour that our presence 
may bo unconsciously felt, or felt only m a pleasant 
manner To this end we should be calm, unaffected, 
unassuming, and natural Then we shall also be pleasant 
In gesture, as m voice, we should be quiet, unassuming and 
calm 

I need not add much moie about gesluie We all know 
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that lude movement is not becoming. Only I desire to 
add that we should be caieful on all occasions to give llie 
chief place of honour to ladies, and never turn our backs 
on any one It does not seem to me to be a matter of 
importance whether we sit or stand, no may just take 
any place that is vacant, giving pieccdence to otheis rather 
than taking it for ourselves It is not the part of a leallj 
great man to be always seeking to assert Ins own gi eat ness ; 
on the contrary, nothing becomes tiue giealness so much 
as modesty and simplicity Hear v hat the great poet 
Tennyson has said of the great Duke of Wellington 

“ Our greatest yet with least pi etence, 

Great in council and great in war, 

Foremost captain of Ins time, 

Bich m saving common-sense, 

And, as the greatest onlj me, 

In his simplicity sublime ” 

As to our looks, I need only say, if v e keep kind thoughts 
mourheaits, our faces vail reflect out thoughts And it 
oui evpicssion is kind, it will also he pleasant Be as 
bright and cheerful as you can, — and m general, I think, 
you can be a cry cheeiful, foi jour Ino, ns a rule, me \ery 
happy ones, — shedding brightness and gladness around 
you But pcihaps you cannot always he smiling, nor 
always m cheerful spirits, when m sorrow, or in pi in, 
jour sorrow or pain cannot veil be conceal'd Yet the* 
sight of sorrow' or of pmn is not in itself disagreeable ■ 
such a sjght is too common and too human to be outside 
human sympathy, and son on and pun rather win for us 
esteem, provided wc bear them with guUluv's't and 
patience In sorrow as m joj, in jnm as in pha-mre, onh 
let us be natural, mn.tr pietcndmg to be oliur thin we 
are ; but always emle uounug to be gentle and good. 

This, then, is whit vt? mean bv good mamitn; such 
bohauonr a* makes us, and all that belongs to u-, pin ml 
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and agreeable to others It certainly cannot be said to be 
easy , it requires unselfishness, watchfulness, self-discipline 
But no part of our duty is easy each part of it requires 
self-discipline and care And this is a pait of our duty, — 
of our duty to our neighbours. 



XXX 

Courage: ipbysfcal 

“ Co wards die many ttnics before then deaths; 

The laliant ncici lade of death but once 
Of all the wonders that / yet haic heard, 

It *ccm$ to me most strange that men should fear 
Seeing that death, a nccc'-sarv end, 

1 Fill come uhen it will come ” 

“Jul tvs Cevsar," Act II , Sc 2, 

“ Death or patn is not foi mtdablc, hut the Aar of pain or death 
lor this reason we commend the pod who raid-" 

“ ' Not death is evil but a shameful death ’ ” 

Lpxelctm 

lOtli Mm eh, 1889 

I shall speak to-day of that kind of coinage -ninth 
enables us to meet bodily dangers, and even dentil, 
without fear This is a quality w Inch man share?, m 
some degree -with the inferior animals And whether we 
regard it in man or in biuic, it is a noble quality For 
by it we mean that resolute eneigy which impels him 
who has it to forget himself, and to face, without flinching, 
tciror and pain We may therefore define it ns u fearlest 
action, winch cleaics to its pm pose, regardless of con- 
sequences, ’ You lme seen the wild boat’s desperate 
rush, when he turns and charges against his pursuer? 'ihat 
i? the kind of courage I mean 

The bulldog, too, is another example, unrivalled perhaps 
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X. 1 

among living creatuies For Ins fierce and unyielding 
tenacitj r is such that, when once he has seized an object 
with his teeth, he clings to it with such resolution, and 
such disregard of bodily pain, that, so long as he is able 
to breathe, he cannot be induced to let go lie has to 
be seized by the throat, and choked, before he can be made 
to lelmquish Ins hold 

“The mongiel’s hold will slip, 

But only crowbars loose the bulldog’s grip , 

Small though lie looks, the jaw that ne\cr yields 
Drags down the bellowing monarch of the fields ” 1 

Mr Wood tells us, too, that “ there seem to be no hunts 
to the courage of the game-cock, which will attack not 
only his ow n kind, but any other creature that may oil end 
lum One of these birds has been known to fly at a 
fox that was carrying off one of lus hens, and to drive 
Ins spur deep into the oflender’s eyes There are instances 
innumerable of similai rescues from cats, rats, and other 
maiauders ”* 

It is this same courage which often inspires soldiers 
in battle, and spoilsmen in the jungle, to face great peril, 
not only without fear, but even with a kind of “ stern joy ” 
and pride There is an old story of Cyncgeirus, brother 
of the great tragedian ASschylus, which, if it be true, 
affords a good instance of the bulldog’s tenacity of purpose 
in a man It is said that, after the battle of Marathon, 
in which the Athenians defeated the Persians, Cynegcitus, 
the Athenian, sewed with lus right hand one of the \ essels 
in which the Persians were attempting to escape His 
right hand being cut oil, he sewed the vessel with his left 
His left hand being cut oft also, ho seized the teasel m 
his teeth “like a wild beast” 

This fearlessness which brate men share with brave 

1 Holmes (quoted in tlio ' Moral Header, * Royal Scrie 1 -) — C 

~ Wood s " Is Uitral History,” \ol n , p. G17 — C M 
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beasts is generally, but not always, accompanied by bodily 
vigour It is, however, something more than a meie 
bodily quality , and it is a much higher quality in men 
than in brutes For men have thinking and reasoning 
powers, which the biutes have not, and I am siuo we 
shall all agree that, when we are prompted by reason and 
conscience to face pain and danger m a good cause, out 
bravery is nobler than that of the brutes who arc often 
impelled by mere natural instinct of self-defence, or blind 
appetite and rage “ It is enough for animals to do what 
their nature leads them to do without understanding w hy 
they do it But it is not enough foi us to whom God 
has given also the intellectual faculty, for unless wo act 
conformably to the natuie and constitution of each thing, 
we shall never attain our true end 1,1 When icason guides 
the bodily impulses, this is a highei kind of action than 
that which proceeds from mere animal instincts IUifus, 
Epictetus’s master, taught that thcro were “two kinds 
of exercise first, the exercise of the soul in thinking, 
m reflecting, and m stamping on the mind sound rules 
of life , and second, m tho enduring of bodily labours 
or pains, in which act of endurance tho soul and the 
body act together ” 5 It is clear that, m this second 
form of exercise, human beings are capable of a courage 
which is impossible to the nature of beasts 
This reasoning courage is sometimes called “ valom ” 
Yaloui, m its fullest sense, is chaiactcristic of man alone, 
because man alone among animals is endowed, m the 
fullest sense, with icason Hence the old Homan word 
for -valour was “virtus" (virtue, m our modern sens'', 
has a wider but hardlv a nobler meaning), “the quality 
which befits a man (vn)* 1 For the original meaning of 
“virtus ” was not so much “virtue, ’ as “manlnies^” 

“ vuloui.” Martin or Mai dnn'jiri means, of course, much 

• Introduction to Long’s “ Lp ctotu* ” — C, M, 

* LongV “ EjijetetwV’ V 
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the same It is tins reasoning, lesolute “ manliness ” 
which piompts a soldiei, at the call of duty, to face 
great dangers in battle, even at the risk of his life it 
prompts him even to accept certain death. See to what 
an extraoidinary self-sacrifice and daring a man may be 
prompted by courage of this kind 1 I will give you an 
illustration fiom history — from the history of Mewdi — 
when the gieat lival clans of Chand&vat and Sakt&vat 
vied with one anothei foi the pnde of place “ When 
Jeh&ngfr had obtained possession of the ancient fortiess 
of Chitor, and driven the prince into the wilds and 
mountains of the west, an opportunity offeied to recover 
some frontier lands m the plains, and the R4n& and 
all his chiefs were assembled for the purpose But the 
Sakt&vats asserted an equal privilege with their rivals 
to form the vanguard, a nght which their indisputable 
valour (perhaps superior to that of the other party) 
rendered not invalid The Chandiivats claimed it as an 
hereditary privilege, and the sword would have decided 
the matter but for the tact of the prince ‘The hetole 1 
to the clan which first enters Ontala’ was a decision 
which the Sakt&vat leadei quickly heard , while the 
other could no longer plead his right when such a 
gauntlet was thrown down foi its maintenance 
“Ontala is the fiontier foi tress m the plains, about 
eighteen miles east of the capital, and covering the load 
which leads from it to the moie ancient one of Chitor 
It is situated on a rising ground, with a stream flowing 
beneath its walls, which are of solid masomy, lofty, 
and with round towers at intervals 
“The clans, always rivals m power, now competitors 
in glory, moved oft at the same time, some houis befoie 
daybreak — Ontala the goal, the hetole the rev aid ' 
Animated with hope — a barbaious and ciuel foe the 
object of their prowess— then wives and families spectatois, 
on their return, of the meed of enterprise , the Bard, 

1 Vanguard Right to lead the army 
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who sang the praise of each nice at their outlet, 
demanding of each materials for a new wieatli, supplied 
ever}* stimulus that a Kaiput could have to oveition 

“The Saktuvats made directly for the gateway, winch 
they reached as the day broke, and took the foo un- 
prepared ; but the walls were soon manned, nnd the 
action commenced The ChandAvats, less skilled in topo- 
graphy, had travorsed a swamp, which retarded them, but 
through which they dashed, fortunately meeting a guide 
in a slieplieid of Ontala With more foresight than 
their opponents, they had brought laddcis The chief 
led the escalade, but a ball rolled him back amidst his 
vassals ; it was not his destiny to lead the ha oh ’ 
Each party was checked The SaktAvat depended on 
the elephant he lode to gain admission by forcing the 
gate ; but its projecting spikes deterred tho animal from 
applying its strength His men! were falling thick around 
linn, when a shout from tho other party mado him 
dread their success He descended from his seat, placed 
his body on tho spikes, and commanded tho driver, on 
pam of instant death, to propel tho elephant against 
him The gates gave way, and over tho dead bod} of 
their chief his clan rushed to the combat! But even 
this heroic sm render of I113 life failed to purchase the 
honour for Ins clan The lifeless corpse of his rival 
was already in Ontala, and this was tho event announced 
by tho shout which urged his sacrifice to honour and 
ambition .'’ 1 

Courage is stimulated by discipline as well as by pitde 
and emulation I think }ou have read, in your fourth 
“ Koval Header,” the ston, of the wieclc of tho Ihrhcnkntd, 
v\ Inch foundered off the south coast of Aftica in the }enr 
ISA 2 The vessel ran on a rock She had on botrd a 
British regiment, more than six hunched *ouE all together 
The slop began to unk ; and, as it was not pos-ddo for all 
to e s cape at once, the commander, Colonel Scion, ordtred 

1 Tod s “Kajiatiin " vol i , pp 1 KMM M. 
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the soldiers to form on deck, and kelp tko women and 
clnldien into tke boats This older they obeyed as qiuetly 
and calmly as if tkey had been parading on land All was 
activity, but there was no kuny, no panic, no despair 
Boat after boat was sent off to skoio, “till all, or neaily 
all, the women and children wcie saved ” But no boat 
lemamed for the officeis and men, who still stood patiently, 
sliouldei to shoulder , and “ m half an hour from tlie time 
when she stiuck, the Bit henhead went to the bottom, and 
the waves closed over a band of the truest heroes the world 
has ever seen ” 

We cannot too much admire the calm obedience of that 
noble band , but m gauging their courage, I think we 
should remember that they weie acting undei military 
ordeis , and, had any one disobeyed those oiders, he would 
have been guilty of cowardice I think wo may also justly 
remember that they weie many acting together, and that 
one biave example would help the rest Then courage 
was not self-chosen, noi was it the courage of a solitary 
man Such patient, self-sacrificing obedience to orders is 
ivhat we expect of trained and good soldiers We expect 
soldieis to be biave , we expect them to stand togethei m 
discipline S' And I hope, and believe, that there is no 
leaiment, native or Butisli, in our Empress’s army, but 
would sacrifice itself, in the horn of need, as the 74th 
Highlandeis cbd in the Biilenhead 

I will give you now one other illustration of courage 
inspired by nnhtaiy pride as w'ell as sense of duty It is 
taken from the “Life of Sn Charles Napiei,” the brave 
conqueior of Sindh, wdiose portrait some of us often saw m 
tlie Mess-house of the 12tli Bombay Infantiy, when they 
were here in Rajkot I give the stoiy as it is told m the 
eloquent w oids of Mi Robertson of Bnghton 

During Sir Charles Napier’s campaign against the robbei 
tribes of Upper Smdh, “a detachment of tioops was 
marching along a valloj , the chfls oierhangmg which were 
ciested by the enemy A sergeant, with cle\en men, 
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chanced to become sepaiated from the rest by talcing the 
nrong side of a ravine, which they expected soon to 
terminate, but -a Inch sudden]} deepened into an impassable 
chasm The officer m command signalled to the part} an 
older to return They mistook the signal foi a command 
to charge , the brave fellows nnswei ed with a cheer, and 
chaigecL At the summit of the steep mountain was a 
triangular platfoim, defended by a breast- work, behind 
Inch were seventy of the foe On they went, charging 
up one of those fearful paths, eleven against sovent}. Tlio 
contest could not long be doubtful with such odds One 
after another they fell, six upon the spot, tho lomaindcr 
hurled backwards , but not until tliey had slain nearly 
twice their own number. 

“There is a custom, we aio told, amongst tho hilhmen, 
that when a great chieftain of their oun falls in battle, his 
wust is bound with a thread either of red or green, the 
red denoting the highest rank Accoiding to custom, 
they stripped the dead, and threw their bodies over the 
precipice When their comrades came, they found their 
corpses stark and gashed, but round both mists of ever} 
Buti'di hero was twined the red thread 1 1,1 
In tho Butish army the Victoria Cross, a modest little 
medal of bronze, is the highest honour that “ valour ” can 
win was not the led tin end of those wild lnlkmen, 
aw aided to their enemies’ biavcry, a higher honour still? 
Was it not, as Mr Robertson suggests, a beautiful symbol 
of the “ unutterable admiration ” which the whole human 
ra co instinctively piys to heroic daring ? 

So far I have spoken only of men, and of men acting 
m combination, or m emulation one of another. And in 
general the idea of courage, ns well ns of valour or manli- 
ness, is associated with that physical strcngtli which rather 
belongs to men than to womon Nevertheless history 
gives us abundant instances of bravery m women, who, 
m courage, if not in strength, have often been leaden 
1 Itotx'rtson’s “ Lecture ' pp J06, 107, —C, «V- 
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of men You will remember Sultdna Rezia (wbo is called 
Sullen on lier coins), who led her own forces to battle, 
who was vigorous m council as m war, and was “ endowed 
with such princely virtue that those who scrutinise her 
actions most severely will find m hei no fault but that 
she was a woman ” 1 

Think, too, of the famous Chand Bibi of Ahmadnagar, 
who in Akbar’s reign, when Pnnce Murdd was leading 
his troops against her town, “flew to the breach m full 
armour, with a veil over her face and a naked sword m 
her hand , and having thus checked the first assault of 
the Moguls, she continued her exertions till every power 
within the place was called forth against them ” She so 
kindled the enthusiasm of the garrison by “her activity 
and energy” that the Moguls, though still superior in 
the field, were glad to accept an honourable peace 8 
And what shall we say of the Satis, except that their 
courage and devotion have enabled them to bear, with a 
martyr’s endurance, the most cruel of tortures, the most 
terrible of deaths? Not sixty years ago, Mr Forbes tells 
us, fourteen rdnls sacrificed themselves on the pyre of 
Gambhfrsmg, Raja of Idar It was m 1833 

“ In the year called ninety, 

In the nineteenth century from Yikram’s time, 

In the time of ram, ram not having fallen, 

When the sun had finished half his course, 

In the month of Slirdwan, when the moon was dark, 

On the moon’s day, on the eleventh of the month, 

Five horns after sun-rise, 

Departed the soul of Gamblnr 

That v hole day and night the corpse lay m the queen’s 
apai tments, 

That the Satfs might be ready to accompany it 
When the night departed, 

1 Queen of Delhi, 123G-9 Elphmstone’a “ History,” p 375 
1 Ibid , p 52-i 
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In the morning, they set foitli to the pile. 

Sounded many noises . 

The copper chums sounded , 

The smaller drums also , 

Though the task was mournful, it was ioy fully acconv 
phshed , 

It seemed as if a Raja with his rams sot foitli on a 
pilgrimage 

Gambhfr Sing aud the queens, 

With mules on then face 1 *, 

Seemed the moon sinking to its setting 
Midst a company of stars 
At each step they gained fame : 

At each step they peiformcd a ‘ hoiso-sacuficc.’ 

Virtuous gifts they gave as they went , 

Abandoning tlio love of homo, 

Thinking only of them lord, 

Regarding their bodies as blades of glass 
What bardic honour shall I give these Satis? 

Call other women ‘ tender,’ if jou will , 

These are hardy, stiong as waruojs .” 1 

You have read the dread bile of the IftUlirftnf, biicle of 
the Chanchiiat, who calmly sacrificed lier»clf that she 
might incite her bravo joung husband to fight to the 
death in a despeialo struggle It is an uttcily terublc 
stoiy ;* but it shows us, as does the example of the Satfs, 
that there is a courage in woman’s weakness which sur- 
passes even the stiongest man’s strength— a courage which 
invests such awful self-sacrifices with a superhuman wonder 
and majesty. 

I whh to add one other story of a death on a funeral 
pjrc— m tins ca'-e it is the death of a man — which seems 
to me to afford a raro instance of calm and resolute courage. 
It is a very ancient story, as old as the time of Akx?md<r 

» Foil*- ’ " R-fe Mai 1 u<l u , pp 201, 2t<5 — 0 . M. 

? "JtShojalitli, 5 p as. -17 M. 
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the Great, and, for the most part, I shall tell it to jou as 
it is told by Plutarch and Arnan 
Alexander, bent on invading India, m the year 327 B c , 
found, on the far north western frontier, some Indian 
ascetics or “ n&gadA Jogis,” whom he and his Greeks 
called “ gymnosoplnsts ” The word “ gymnosophists ” 
means “ naked sages ” I suppose they wore no clothes, 
like the ndgadd Jogis of these days, and, like modern 
Jogis, these “sages,” too, were regaidless of men and 
human affairs They showed no fear of Alexandei On 
the contiaiy, they openly defied him , so that he, enraged 
by their opposition, caused some of them to be hanged 
One of them, lion ever, even bolder than the rest, stamped 
on the giound with his foot, and when Alexander asked 
vi hat this meant, he answered, “Eveiy man, O king, has 
a right to the giound wheieon he stands, and thou 
diffeiest from other men only in this, that thou art a 
restless adventuier, and hast left thy native land for 
the sake of worrying others as well as thyself But soon 
thou shalt die, and shalt have no more land than suffices 
to bury thy body ” Alexander was greatly impressed by 
these remarks of the bold gymnosoplust , he also admired 
the patient endurance of these simple sages He wished 
to take some of them with him on his travels, but at 
first they all refused Afterwards, however, one of them, 
Caldnus, consented to be his companion It is said that 
Cahmus lost the appioval of his brother gymnosophists, 
whom ho forsook , but he retained the great conqueror’s 
favour up to the time of his death He followed Alexander 
foi the next three years, as his constant companion He 
accompanied him through his Indian campaigns, thiough 
the deseit of Gediosia, back into Peisia But he did 
not go far into Peisian territory, for he died at the 
frontiei town of Pasargadm , 1 and it is of his death 
that I wish moie particularly to speak Pasaigadie was a 

■O 

1 Mi Giote sajs tint CiMnus’ death must ha\o happened at 
Susa , but this 13 not a matter of great impoitance — C ilf 
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famous place, for it liold the tomb of Cyrus the Great, 
on which was mscubed, “Know, 0 strangci, that I am 
Cyrus, son of Cambyses, and founder of the Persian 
empire, giudge mo not, thciefore, this sepulchre ” Alex- 
ander, desiring to see tins tomb, halted at Pasargadre 
Here, we are told, Cal&nus fell ill of a sickness such as 
ho had ne\er known m India The privations ho had 
just undergone m the desert had probably weakened him 
But, tlnougliout his travels with Alexander, ho had adhered 
as far as possible to his gymnosoplnsl habits , and fearing 
now that this new sickness might force lnm to change 
his mode of life, ho told the king ho desned to die at 
once on a funeral pyre, for it was his ambition to end his 
days m accoi dance with the tenets piofessed by him in 
life Alexander stiongly opposed his wish, but, finding 
’that arguments w ere m vain, and that, if restrained from 
one form of death, CaUnus would resort to another, he 
permitted the pyre to bo constructed undei the caie of 
one of his officers He himself, also, made great pre- 
paiations for the solemn ceremony He appointed special 
persons to cast nch perfumes on the pile He added 
vessels of gold and silver, and garments such as befitted 
a king, but these CalAnus gave to tho bjstandeis, ns 
one who had done with the good things of this world 
As Calfmus was too weak to walk, a hor=e was brought 
foi him to ride, but he preferred to be homo on a litter, 
and ga\e the horse to one of his friend^ The elephants 
which had been brought from India were drawn up m 
line near the pyre. As CaMnus went, ho sing slolaa 
(veises) from the Vedas 1 in praise of his gods On reaching 
tho pyre, he sprinkled himself, and cut off some of his 
hair, and then bade those who stood aiound him to spend 
that day in joy with their king, whom, he said, ho should 
see again, m a little while, in Babylon Theso were, it 
appeals, his last words Having uttered them, he mounted 
tho pyre, and quietly laid lumself down. Alexander — who 

1 See n<j(e, p 79 
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was not present himself, for he could not bear to see 
his fnend die— had ordered that, when the flames were 
kindled, the trumpets should sound, and the whole host 
shout, as if engaging in battle No doubt he hoped by 
such clamour to drown the dying cries of his friend But 
Calanus neither cried nor stirred To the wonder and 
admiration of all, he died in the flames in perfect peace 
As the smoke of his burning went up to heaven, the 
Indian elephants trumpeted round him 1 
Thus died Cal&nus , 2 respected and honoured And when 
you remember his dying piediction, you may perhaps think 
it a curious coincidence that his great friend and master, 
Alexander himself, died not two years later, at Babylon. 

My stones have run on to a great length, and now they 
must end 

Such stories exalt us into a region grander, if more 
terrible, than that of common life No one can approve 
unnatural cruelty, such as has been practised m the case 
of the Satis , but every one must admire true courage, 
which, m loyalty to duty and forgetfulness of self, raises 
and ennobles humanity A voluntary submission to dangers 
and sufteung, even at the call of duty, can never be easy 
to human nature , and by the examples of those who have 
bravely borne suffering and death m an honourable cause 
“the whole race is laised and the meanest member of 
it made sacred with reflected glory ” 3 
When we read of such deeds, we feel nobler ourselves 
But our share m these deeds must not end in the reading 
We, too, have a duty of courage to perform, though not, 
perhaps, courage of the same kind as that which I have 
now descubed The calm resolution of the men in the 

1 Arruvn, Bk VII , chap m — O M 

~ Plutarch says lus real name was Splnnes, but that the Greeks 
called him CaHuus, because he addressed them Math “ tho word 
Gale, the Indian form of the Greek salutation ” Perhaps bj 
CaKnus is meant Kahana —C ilT 

s “15cce Homo,” p 1G4 — G M 
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Bnlcnhcad, tlie valour of the SaU/nat at On in la, is only 
called for on rare occasions— as in shipwiecks, Unities, or 
other penis, which, than k God, do not happen frequently 
Still, no ono can say when, where, or of whom, such courage 
may he demanded : it may suddenly be demanded of any 
one, at any time, m any place If it should bo demanded 
of vs, we should all, I am sure, be anxious in tins respect 
not to fail m our duty. There is nothing, I am mre, 
of which we should all be moro ashamed than to act as 
cowards There is nothing, I am sure, which wc should 
more desire than to be able to say with Lord Nelson— and 
not only to say, but to prove by our deeds— that wo u do 
not know Mr. Near ” 

The only test we can certainly apply is the common 
test of everyday life. Everyday life will give us oppor- 
tunities foi the display' of a still nobler courage,— the 
highest courage of all, and the hardest, — about which I 
hope to speak next week. 
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Courage . /IDorat 


“ The smews of goodness are courage, moral and physical, a facl 
which places aU realty good men and uomcn beyond the reach of 
ridicule and aboic the htgh-ieatcr mark of the world's contempt ” 

Marion Crawford 


“He has not learned the lesson of life who does not cicry day 
surmount a fear ” 


Emerson 


17th March, 1889 

In continuation of our last discourse, I shall speak to-day 
of 7ii07 al courage This is the courage -winch enables us 
to say and do what we Inoiu to he i iqht Therefore physical 
courage— the courage of -winch I spoke last Sundaj — is 
very often, but not al v, ays, a necessary accompaniment of 
moral courage moral courage will often impel us to bear, 
as its consequence, physical sufferings Moral courage is 
of the mind, -while physical courage is of the body, but 
mind and body are so closely connected that I think it 
impossible m the case of man to separate the one sort of 
courage from the other In all the instances of human 
daring w Inch I gave jou last Sunday, moral was combined 
-with physical courage to a resolute endurance of physical 
suffering there was added a consciousness of duty. But 
-while phjsical courage m n human being implies, at the 
lust, some moral courage, moial courage implies much 
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j*~ ^ v '-mote 

^mnro For there arc tiling:?— there arc many thibn.u.v, j f) 

difficult to bear than bodily pain , and moral e<\ Juoral 

defence of the light, dares to bear them all. TlnV> 0l(r 

coungo is tbe courage which braces in always to tps^ 

duty , always m spite of all opposition, of all derisim^ 

of all los% or trouble, to think, say,* and do what no 

know to bo ng] it This is llio noblest, form of courage, 

and jet it is tbe courage most commonlj required, it is 

the courage nineli every day, almost every hour, demands 

of us all 

This is the highest heroism, the licroism of every daj ; 
for thm is strength of diameter, compared with which 
other strength is as weakness And this is the strength 
winch inspires with fortitude man or woman, Ixiy or 
girl, making no distinction of age or sex, of bodily 
power or bodilj weakness, except that it grows vvth 
out growing j ears, and often grow-, stronger as our bodies 
grow weaker 

To speak the truth under all circumstances, — this is 
moral courage 'When we are conscious that wc have 
done wrong, then not to be afraid of the dt une, hut fear- 
lessly to confess our fault,— this is moral courage. Hot 
to la? ashamed to be honest, not to bo ashamed to appeal 
as that, mid only tint, which we i tally am f — this is moral 




